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PREFACE. 


The present treatise has been drawn up at the 
urgent request of numerous teachers, who asked for 
an easier and more elementary work than my 
“Historical Outlines of English Accidence,” pub- 
lished some two years ago. I have endeavoured 
to the best of my ability to produce a short his- 
torical grammar diat might be advantageously used 
as an introduction to m^ larger book. 

I have not, however, made a new book by cutting 
down and compressing the old one. These “Ele- 
ment^ Lessons" constitute an entirely indepen- 
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dent work, with many peculiarities of airangement 
that at once distinguish it from the “Accidence.” 
A reference to the earher chapters alone will at c^ce 
show how very different the two books are. The 
illustrative examples scattered throughout the present 
work are for the most part new, very few of them 
having been quoted elsewhere. 

I trast that, to those engaged in the higher 
education of boys and girls, these lessons will 
prove helpful m promoting a more thorough know- 
ledge of our “mother tongue,” the study of which 
has of late years been put on a better footing,* and 
has acquired a distinct, and by no means an un- 
important, place in the curriculhm of a liberal 
education 

Syntax is not treated of in this volume, but 1 hope 
before long to be able to get out both a small and 
a large book on this importmit subject 
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My besit thanks are due to my kind friend, the 
Rev. W. W. Skeat, for his assistance in revising the 
proof-sheets. At his su^estion I have adopted the 
classihcation of the periods of the Language on 
p 33, and the mnemonics on p. 48 

Kiino’s Coluge, 

July 1874 
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CONTRACTIONS. 


AUit = AUiteutiTe. 

Anat Met = Anatomy of Melancholv 
C T. = Canterbniy Tales. 

Dan = Danish 


De Reg = De Regunine Pnncipum 
C Mundi = Cursor Mundi , 

C = Cotton MS. 

F. = Fan&x MS 
G sGOttmgenMS 
T ssTnmtyMS 
EEs Early English. 


Fr. = French 
Ger = German 

Gest Rom. = Gesta Romanonim. 
(Jr = Greek 


led = Icelandic 
Kath = St Katherine 
Lat = Intin 
M E. = Middle English. 

N Fr = Norman-French. 

O E = Old English 
O t Misc = O E MisceUany. 

O E Horn = Old English Homilies. 
O hr. = Old French 
O 11 Ger = Old High German 
P of C = Pneke of Conscience 
P of PI = Pastime gf Pleasure 
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CHAPTER I. 

I.— Relation of English to the Languages of 
Europe and Asia. 

English belongs to the Indo-European Family 
OF Languages. 

1. Most of the nations of Europe, and some in 
Asia, (India, Persia, Afghanistan,) have sprung from 
one common stock, and are therefore related to one 
another, by blood and language. 

2, These nations philologists have called the Indo- 
European or Aryan family. 

The ancestors of the^Aiyan race once lived to- 
gether in the highlands north of the Himalaya moun- 
tains. 

A time came, of which history gives us no account, 
when the old Aryan tribes separated from each other, 
and left their ancient abode to seek new settlements. 

® B 
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Two great tnbes, the old Hindus and the Persians, 
crossed the Him^aya mountains, and found new 
homes on the banks of the Ganges and Indus, from 
whence they soon spread over Hindostan, Persia, 
&c. 

The rest of the Aryan tribes, at different times, and 
at considerable intervals, travelled westward and came 
into Europe. 

3. The first Aryan comers were the Kelts, who 
settled in parts of Germany, Italy, Spain, Gaul, and 
the British Isles. Their dialects still survive m Wales, 
the Highlands of Scotland, Ireland, the Isle of Man, 
and in Armonca or Bnttany. 

The Kelts were dnven out of their settlements in 
Italy, and pushed further westward by the advance oi 
the Italic tribes. 

About the same time the peninsula of Greece 
was peopled by the Hellenic or Grecian tribes. 

Next came the Teutons, who took up their abode 
in Germany and Scandinavia. The last Aryan settle- 
ment was made by the Lithuanians and Slavo- 
nians. 

The Slavonians gradually spread themselves over 
Russia, Bohemia, Polaud, &c. 

The Lithuanians setded on th» Baltic coast in 
Prussia, Livonia, and Lithuania. 

4. Of the people living ii^Europe the Fms, Lapps, 
Esths, Basques, Hunganans, and Turks, do not 
belong to the Indo-European family. 
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F Indo-European Languages. 

— It Sanscnt (dead) 

J 2 Hmd^Hindustanl, Bengal}, Mah- 
j j ratn (all descendants from the 


: Zend (the old language of Persia) 


2 Welsh 

3 Erse or Insh 

4 Gaelic or Highland Scotch. 

5 Manx 

1 Latin (android Italian Dialects, 

Oscan and Umbrian) 

2 The Romance dialects which have 

sprung from Latin, 

(a) Italian 


(<•) Spamsh and Portuguesi 
{d) Roumansch. 

(e) Wallachian 


,I Low -German — English, Dutch, 
I Flemish 

/ 2. Scandinavian — Icelandic, Swe- 
1 dish, Danish, Norwegian 

3 ( High-German — Modem German. 
I I Old Prussian (dead). 

1 2 Lettish 
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IL Relation of English to the Teutonic 
Group. 

English is a Teutonic Language, and belongs 
TO THE Low-German Dialects. 

. 6. The Teutonic group is that with which are 
more nearly connected, English being one of its most 
important members. 

There are three great divisions of the Teutonic 
people , (i) Low-German, (2) Scandinavian, 
(3) High-German. 

The Low-Germans formerly lived near the low- 
lying lands, by the mouths of the nvers Rhine, Weser, 
and Elbe. 

, The Scandinavians, probably an off-shoot from 
the Low-Germans, settled in Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, and at a later penod m Iceland 
The High-Germans lived inland, in the highlands 
south of Germany (Bavaria, &c ) 

7. The word Dutch, now only applied to the 
people of Holland, formerly denoted all German- 
speaking people. The Germans stjll call themselves 
Deutsche, and their language DesUsch. 

8 The word Dutch is an adje^re signifying national,* and 
was the name by which the old'Tentons (^led themselves in 
contradistinction to other people, whose language they were 
unable to understand. They styled themselves the (intelligible) 


1 Cp OH Ger dtot, O E. theod people ; O II Germ 
duUuc, O E theoduc of the people, popular. 
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people, but called others, as the Romans, and the Kelts in 
Britain, fVabcA and Welsh 

their name from Slave, a word or renown. 

9. English belongs to the Low-Geiroan division 
of thg Teutonic languages. 1*^! re-r“st 
are Dutch (the language of li<;' . . / '1/ < ti- 

the court language of Brabant), J^rtstan (between the 
Scheldt and Jutland and on the islands near the shore), 
Plat-Deutsch (on the Baltic coast). Gothic (‘Caz lan- 
guage of the (^ths m the jincient province of Dacia) 
IS a dead language. The Gothic translation of the 
Gospels by Wulfila or XJlfilas (in the fourth century) 
IS the oldest monument of Teutonic literature extant 
The old Saxon is also a dead language ; it was once 
spoken between the Rhine and the Elbe in Munstef, 
Essen, and Cleves. 


10. Table of Teutonic Languages. 


( I Gothic (dead). 

2 Old Saxon (dead) 

I. Low-German (3 ^lish and I.owland-Scotch. 
I 4 Frisian 
• I 5 Butch 
(6 Flemi^. 


II. Scandinavian 


/ 1 Icelandic, 
j 2 Swedish. 

"I 3 Danish 
(,4. Norwegian. 


f Modem High-German, with its older 
III High-German ( stages. Middle High-Gernian, and 
I Old Iligli-Gemian. 
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CHAPTER IL 

History of the English Language. 

Origin of the English. 

n. The English language was brought into Bntain 
about the middle of the fifth century by Low-German 
tribes, commonly known as Angles, Saxons, and Jutes 
(Frisians). 

, These Teutonic invadeis were known to the Britons 
as Saxons, but they called themselves E?tglish 
lisc), and their new home England (.^nglarland, the 
land of the Angles). 

The term Angle or Engle is supposed by some to take iU 
name irom the district of Angdn in Ae Duchy of Schleswig. 

12. The Frisians or Jutes settled in Kent; the 
Angles in the nortb,eas^ and central parts of Britain ; 
and the Saxons in the south and west parts of the 
island (in Essex, Sussex, W^ex, &c.) 

The Lowlands of Scodana once formed part of the 
old Northumbnan kingdom, henoe Lowland-Scotth li 
an En^sh dialect. 
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Foreign Elements in English. 

English was originally an inflected and un- 
mixed LANGUAGE, BUT IS NOW AN UNINFLECTED 
AND COMPOSITE LANGUAGE. 

The language that was brought into Bntain by 
the Low-Gennan invaders, was an inflected and syn- 
thetic language, like its congener Modern German, and 
its more distant relatives, Sansknt, Greek, and Latin. 

Though modem English has lost most of the older 
grammatical endings, and has been reduced to an 
language (hke Danish, French, and Persian), 
It still belongs, by virtue of its descent, to the family 
of inflected languages. 

14. The English language brought over by the 
Angles, Saxons, &c., was an unmtxed language. 

There were no non-Teutonic elements in its vo- 
cabulary. 

It is now a composite or mixed language, having 
adopted words from various nations with whom the 
English people have had dealmgs at different times 

The foreign elements m English may therefore be 
treated histoncaflly. 

I.— The Keltic Element in English. 

15. The English invaders of Britain displaced the 
old Keltic inhabitants, and did not largely mix with 
them; their language was, therefore, but little in- 
fluenced by tlie speech of the Bntish tnbes. It affected 
the spoken far more than the written language, for from 
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the ninth to the twelfth century Enghsh litetature 
furnishes but few examples of borrowed Keltic terms. 
The words of this period are barrow (mound)^ brock, 
breeches, clout, crock, ktln, cradle, mattock, pool. 

In the literature of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries we find more frequent traces of Keltic terms, 
of which the following still survive : — boast, boisterous, 
bribe, cam (crooked), crc^, dainty, dam, daub, fieam, 
ilen, havoc, kiln, mop,ptllow. 

l6. The Norman-French contamed some few Keltic terms 
borrowed from the old Gaulish , some of these found their way 
into English, as: bag, barren, betrgatn, barter, barrel, basin, 
basket, bonnet, bueiet, bran, button, ekemtse, car, cart, dagger, 
gravd, gown, harness, marl, mitten, motl^, osier, pot, rogue, 
nbbon, varlet, vassal, wuket, 

ry A few words, the names of Keltic things, are of recent 
ii'ri'’ i"‘ rii r-,, ^rifir < b Vj/, , w> nr, ( 

l"ni J 1 <, ‘s, «<’, /'< ei.irii'tt, 

whuiey. 

1 8. The oldest geographical names are of course 
Keltic, especially names of nvers and of mountains ; 
as, Avon, Ouse, Esk, Exe, Usk, Thames, Derwent, 
Dee, ^rc., Pen-y-Gent, Hdvellyn, &*c., Aberdeen, Kent, 
Dover, 


II. — ^The Scandinavian Element in English. 

19, Towards the end of tiie eighth century (ad. 
787) the Northmen of Scandinavia (Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Iceland) commonly known as Danes, made 
descents upon the East coasts of England, Scotland, 
the Hebrides, and Ireland, as well as in other parts of 
Europe. 
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In the ninth centuiy they obtained a permanent 
tooting in the North and East parts of England : 
and in the eleventh centuiy a Danish d}n)asty was 
established on the throne for nearly thiity years 
(A.D. ioi6 — 1042). 

The Scandmavians were a Teutonic people and 
their language very closely resembled the old English 
speecha It is, therefore^ no easy matter to determine 
othe exact number of words mtroduced by the old 
Northmen, Many of the borrowed words have taken 
an English form, so as to be no longer distinguished 
as pure Scandinavian. The spoken language was af- 
fected by the Danes farmore*than the wntten language, 
especially in Northumberland, Durham, Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, Cumberland, Lincoln, and Norfolk, where 
many Danish words are still to be found. In the 
eleventh and twelfth centunes only a few Scandinavian 
words found their way into the wntten language , such 
words are, arm, are , a town ; fd, a hill j ttl, to. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries they be- 
came more common and are easily discernible j many 
of these still survive, as blunt, bole (of a tree), bound 
(for a journey), busk, buckle-to (buskle), cake, call, cast, 
curl, cat, dairy, dte, daze, droop, fdlow, Jht, fro, froward, 
gab, gait, til, irk- (seme), ktd, kindle, loft, low (flamej, 
neave (fist), muck, odd, puck, plough, root, same, scold, 
sly, shy, tarn (lake), ugly{E, E ugge, to fear), weak, gar 
(to cause, make), greet (to weep), are used by Spenser. 

20 Very many Norse words once very common in old Northern 
wntets have gone out of use, or have become provincial, as, at, 
,to (before Ln6nitives) bak (stream), tm (scar), last (fault), la, 
(st-iin), layte (to seek),*T™» (must, shill), Irttw (to go), tyne (to 
lose), tynsel (loss), throf^ thorp (town), &c 
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21. Many names of places ending in l)y (town), fdl 

(I .in hyli fVi.vir'. ./i.v Ai(li), iri, 

I). t .-.li '(I I ‘I'.‘ 11- , jiiOi I. .Viiiii 

/iKl.lVip Ml W.'V" v'.'; 

22. The Danish invasions did much to unsettle the 
inflexions in the North of England. Before the Nor- 
man-French conquest we find the n of the infinitive 
falling ofiF, and the verb in the third person singular^ 
present indicative endmg in es instead of eth. The 
use of the plural suffix in as was frequently extended 
to nouns that onginally formed the plural by the suffix 
aoxu. The dialects of tiie North and North-East of 
England in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries are 
almost as flexionless as modem English. These parts 
of England were the last to come under the influence 
of Norman-French 

111. — The Latin Element in English. 

1. Latin or the First Period: connected with 
the Roman Invasion. 

23. The Roman occupation of Britain for nearly 
four centunes (from a.d. 43 to a k 426) left its traces 
in the few names of places, as • Chester^ Gloucester, 
Dorchester, Exeter, Stratton, Lincoln, &c. 

Fortified towns and giCat roads became familiar 
objects to the old English settlers in Bntain j ^castra, 
a camp, and strata, a street, soon passed into English 
under the forms ceastre = Chester, and street = street. 
Probably portus, a port, as m Ports-monih, was known 
to the oldest English. Cp. O.E port-g^^a, oiport-reeoe. 
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2 . Latin qf the Second Period : St. Augustine's 
Mission. 


24. The introduction of Christianity about the end 
of the sixth century (a.d. 596) brought England into 
connection with Rome, and during the four follow- 
ing centuries a large number of Latm words became 
famiUSu: to educated Englishmen. 

The words introduced mto the language during this 
period were, for the most part, connected with the 
Church, its services and observances, as : awor, hermit 
(anchoreta) j /as/a/, apostle (apostolus) ; bishop 
(episcopus); calc, chahc^ (calix); duster, cloister 
(claustrum), dtacon, deacon (diaconus), cUrc, clerk 
(clericus); munce, monk (monachus); masse, mass 
(missa) ; mynster, (monastenum), preost, priest 

(presbyter), satut, saint (sanctus); canted, chanty 
(cantas) ; almesse, alms (degmosyna) ; predician, 
preach (praedicare) ; r^ol, rule (regula). 

A few foreign artides now came in for the first time, 
and retained their Latin names. 

(r) A few articles of food, dothii^, ornaments, &c. : 
tutor, butter (bfi^rum); cise, cheese (caseus), peel, 
pall (pallium) ; tunic, tunic (tunica). 

(2) Trees and Mlants'. adar, cedar (cedrus); fic, 
fig (ficus); peru, pear (pirum); persuc, peach (per- 
sicum) ; lactuce, lettice (lactuca) , lilie, lily (lilium) ; 
pipor, pepper (piper); p 9 a, pease (pisum), &c. 

(3) Animals : mere-great, pearl ■(margar'Rh.) ; camd, 
camel (camelus) ; eulufre, dove (columba) , leo, lion 
(leo) ; pard, leopard (pardus) ; estre, oyster (ostrea) ; 
p&wa, peacock (pavo) , trUht, trout (tmeta) ; turtle, 
turtle (turtur) , olfend (camd), a corruption of elephant. 
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(4) Wnghts : pund^ pound (pondns) , ynce, inch, 
ounce (uncia), &c. 

(5) Miscellaneous : candel, candle (candSla) , disc^ 
disk (discus) , culler^ coulter (culter) , marman -(stan), 
marble stone (marmor); iafi, table (tabula), mynet, 
mint (moneta). 

,3, Latin ok the Third Period: introduced by 
the Norman Conquest. 

25. The Norman Conquest in 1066 was a remark- 
able event in the history of the Enghsh nation, and 
affected the language more than anything that hap 
pened either before or after it. 

When the Normans made themselves masters of 
England they attempted to spread their language 
throughout the island. French became the language 
df the court and of the nobility : of the clergy and of 
literature: of the universities and schools: of the 
courts of law, and of Parliament : but French did 
not succeed in displacing English, for the great body 
of the common people refused to give up their mother- 
tongue, and from time to time there arose men who 
wrote m English for the benefit of those who knew 
nothing of French or Latin. Aften a while the Nor- 
mans, being m the minonty, mingled with the English 
and became one people While the coalescence was 
taking place (in the twelfth amd thirteenth centunes), 
there was a mingling of the two languages, and many 
French words found their way first into the spoken 
and afterwards into the wntten language. 

After the distinction between Normans and English 
died out, Norman-French degenerated into a mere 
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provincial dialect and at last ceased to be spoken in 
England. 

In 1349 boys no longer learnt their Latin through 
the medium of French. 

In 1362 (the 36th of Edward III.) English super- 
seded French and Latm in the courts of law. 

Certain political circumstances helped to bring about 
these changes, such as the loss of Normandy in John’s 
^reign, and the French wars of Edward III. ( a . d . 
'1339)- 


Influence of Norman-French upon the Voca- 
bulary of the English Language. 

26. The Norman-French was essentially a Latin 
language, and the Norman Conquest added to English 
another very considerable Latm element 

The introduction of French words was the work of 
some time, and went on gradually from the eleventh 
to the fourteenth century. 

They came into the wntten language at first spanngly. 
In the Saxon Chromclefrom 1086 to 1154, we find less 
than twenty Norman-French words — court, ditb (ro86), 
pecue (1135), treasure, prison, justice, rent, privily, 
Tntracle{\ 137), standard, empress, countess, /ower (1140), 
procession (1154). A little before a d . 1200 we find, 
baron, chemise, custom, penance, palfrey, sot, juffer, 
master, mercy, manner, poor, riches, robbery, sacrament, 
charity, easy, font, sermon, passim, wait, saint, poverty, 
large, mantle, pride, service, spouse, taper, turn, &C. 

Even at this early period we find hybrids: spus- 
had — marriage j crisme-doth, matsferltng = prince ; 
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btspmed, bespomed — married ; dmesful = charitable^ 
&C, . 

InXajramon’s Brut (a.d. 1205), we find in the two 
versions less than one hundred words of French 
ongin, among which we note especially, admiral, 
cdbey, annoy, attire, astronomy, camp, change, chattel, 
chieftatn, dose, country, cope, crown, cross, cry, dday 
duke, escape, espy, fcdse, fad, fool, grace, guile, guise, 
harddy, honour, hostage, hurt, ire, cable, legion, mes-^ 
senger, machine, male, mile, mountain, nun, nunnery, 
pilgrim, post, power, to rod, school, scorn, senator, serve, 
serving, sire, suffer, usef &a 

27 Numerous French words were introduced into 
the language during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, by those native writers who for the first time 
translated religious treatises, poems, and romances, 
,lh>m the French into English. These compensated 
for the original imperfections of our language in 
religious, ethical, philosophical, and poetical terms;' 
besides giving us numerous words referring to war, 
chivaliy, and the chase. Towards the middle of the 
fourteenth century, French influence upon the lan- 
guage was at its height ^ 

28. Chaucer has been wrongfully accused of cor- 
raptmg the written language of his day, by fresh im- 
portation of Romance words. In his translations he 
doubtless was compelled to employ many new tenns 
for ideas and things, as yet unfamiliar to bis country- 
men ; but his vocabulary is not more deeply tinged 

' See the loi^ list of Frinch woids m tbe “ Ancren Riwlct”''' 
‘•King Alexander” (“Hist Outlines,” pp. 339—344)* 
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Vth French words than other writers of the fourteenth 
century. H& no doubt gave his authority to words 
already in general use, and rejected others in favour 
of native terms, and thus did much to fix the native 
vocabulary, and to stop the mcreasmg inflow of bor- 
rowed words. It is said that not more than perhaps 
one hundred Romance words used by Chaucer in hii 
various works have become obsolete. 

“ It IS a great but very widely spread error to suppose 
^tktt the influx of French words in the fourteenth 
century was due alone to poetry and other branches 
of pure literature. The Law, which now first became 
organized mto a science, m^oduced many borrowed 
terms from the nomenclature of Latin and French 
jurisprudence j the glass-worker, the enameller, the 
architect, the brass-founder, the Plemish clothier, and 
the other handicraftsmen, whom Norman tastes and 
luxury invited, or domestic oppression expelled from i 
Continent, brought with Uiem the vocabulanes of 
their respective arts , and Mediterranean commerce — 
which was stimulated by the demand for English wool, 
then the finest in Europe — imported from the harbours 
of a sea where the French was the predominant lan- 
guage, both new articles of merchandize and the 
French designation for them. The sciences too, 
medicine, physics, gSography, alchemy, astrology, all 
of which became known to England chiefly through 
French channels, added numerous specific terms to 
the existing vocabulary ; an^ very many of the words 
first employed in English wntings as a part of the 
technical phraseology of these various arts and know- 
^dges, soon passed out into the domam of common 
hfe, in modified oruntechnical senses, and thus became 
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incorporated into the general tongue of society and 
of books.”* 

29. But when the English vocabulary was thus in- 
creased by this great influx of French terms, many of 
tlie native words went out of use. Thus, if we take a 
thirteenth-century version of the Creed, we find tkmned, 
conceived j tptned was, suffered ; Ithte, de.>cended, 
stnh, ascended; immnesse of haluwen, communion 
of saints ; ariste, resurrection. In a fourteenth-century ' 
copy (a d 1340) of the Lord’s Prayer we yeldtnges, 
trespasses ; yelderes, trespassers ; vondtt^e, temptation ; 
vri, deliver. Wickliffe has dettis, dettour, ddyvere? 

Tyndal (1526) has treaspasses, ireaspas (verb) for 
ditfts and dettours. 

Many good old English words have gone out since 
Chaucer’s time, havmg been replaced by Romance 
and Latin terms. 


Influence of Norman- French upon the 
Grammar of English. 

30. No language gives up its grammar and adopts 
a new system of borrowed inflexions for its nouns, 
adjectives, and verbs, &c. 

It will part with the greater portion of its original 
vocabulary, and yet leave^giammancal forms almost 
untouched. Norman-French words found an easy 

» Marsh, “ History and Ongm of English Language,” p. 66. 

■ Some older versions of the Fater Noster have gttlUs and 
^terts, trespasses and trespassers ; thdde (shield) Uxjn (firee). 
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entrance into our language, but the influence of four 
centunes only served to modify and to diminish 
English inflexions, not to eradicate them by the sub- 
stitution of new forms. 

The Danish mvasion had unsettled the language in 
many parts of the country, and m the literature of the 
eleventh century we see a disposition to adopt a less 
\nflexional structure, than m the earlier periods. Nearly 
'e/ery nation of the Teutonic fanuly has, by the loss 
of inflexions, become almost as umnflexional as our 
own ' The tendency of all highly inflected or syn- 
thetical languages is to become analytical or non- 
inflexional, so that, had there been no Norman Con- 
quest, we should have followed the ordinary growth 
of language, in replacmg the older grammatical end- 
ings by the use of relational words, as, frejiosthorts, 
auxthartes, &c 

Doubtless the Norman invasion caused this change 
to take place more rapidly and generally, than it would 
otherwise have done, but even the slight direct 
modifications here spoken of are not found much 
before the fourteenth century. 

31. The power of forming new words by derivation 
from Teutonic roots was to a certam extent checked 
by the introduction of so large a number of foreign 
words. 

Instead of makmg a tew word by the old and 
formerly famihar method of attaching a suffix to 
a hvmg native root, it became far easier to adopt a 
term ready made. 

* ‘ German and Icdaniu have lost much less than other Teu« 

tonic languages. 

C 
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Cp. O.E. thaiu (thought); thanc-ol (thoughtful); 
thatuftd, ihancwurth (grateful) ; thancolmod (prudent) ; 
thancwurtMa (gratefully), See. 

32. Some Norman-French suffixes replaced English 
ones. 

In the fourteenth century we find the feminine -ess 
taking the place of -en, and -ster. Cp. dwdleresse 
' in Widiffe for dwdlstere, goddesse (Chaucer) for Old 
English gydin; and the modem forms bond-age, till-age^ 
hindr-ance, knave-ry, wondr-ous^ Sec. ' 

33. Some substitutes for inflexion came into use. 
The preposition of repfaced the genitive -s; the 
comparison of Adjectives was expressed sometimes 
by more and most instead of -er and -est. Many 
Romance adjectives were inflected in the plural after 
the Norman-French method, as wateres prtnctpales, 
capitalles Idtres; we also find children innocens (La 
Tour Laundry, p. 104). 

The Old English method of forming a plural adjec- 
tive was by adding -an (-en), -e. 

When used substantively, the Romance adjective 
formed its plural by the addition of -s, and the Old 
English by -e. Cp. “ He ous tekth to knawe the 
great-e thinges vram the litd-e, the predouse-s vram the 
vile-s.”^ To this method we owe the early forms 
gentles, familiars, which became the models for many 
others, as "our ddicates'^a.TaA wantons” (Holland’s 
“Pliny," p. 603); the ydlowes — the jaundice 


* See “ Histoncal Outlines,” p 39. i 

• He teaches us to know the great things from the little 
ones, the precious things from the vile ones. 
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(Hollinshed), ‘^yonges” = young ones (L. Andrewe), 
calms, shalltnus, worthies, &c. 

The use of Auxiliary Verbs (have, shall, will) 
became very common after the Norman Conquest. 

34. The earliest and the greatest change was upon 
the pronunciation. 

All the older vowel endmgs -a, -0, -u, became - 
^nd the terminations -an, -as, -ath, -on, -od, became 
-en, -es, -eth, -en, -ed 

After a time (fourteenth century) the final e fell 
off altogether, or was retained as an orthographical 
expedient. Cp. OE nama, name, sieorra, M.E. 
sierre, star ; O E suna, M. E. sone = son, &c. 

35. Tins change of final vowels, simple as it was, 
served to weaken most of the inflexional forms. 

It also helped to break down the old distinction df 
grammatical gender. 

Thus the suffix -a was a sign of the masculine, 
and -e of the feminine gender ; but when webb-a (m), 
webb-e (f), a weaver, came to be represented by the 
same form, webbe, then the final -e, if retained as a 
sign of gender, must be limited either to the mas- 
culine or feminine* An attempt was made to restnct 
It to the masculine, as hunt-e, a hunter, spus-e, a 
bndegroom; but wd>be, a female weaver, occurs in 
“ Piers Plowman ” We now use webster. 

We also find it frequently used up to the middle of 
the fourteenth century, to denote the (^eitt. (Cp. the 
restricted sense of the old fem. -ster , see p. 63). We 
can easily understand how widuwa (a widow er) 
dropped out of use, leaving wtduwe (a widow), from 
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which a new oiasculine had to be formed ; just as 
in the sixteenth century we find spouse (m), and 
spousesse (f) for the twelfth century spus (m), and 
spuse (f). 

36. After a time a few fresh vowel sounds found 
their way into the language, as u, m duly ; oi in boil ; 
the a in fame ; ei in aisle 

37. Guttural sounds were softened down or became^ 
mute. 

(1) Initial and final c (k) became ch, tch, as O E. 
did = child ; gpiUc = godluh (godly) ; stretcan = 
strecche (stretch) ; sc becfune sh; sceal = shall ; fisc 
rrfish ; g became i (y), w , gde&fa = tleafe (be-lirf) ; 
hand-ge-weore = handy-work ; fisgol = fowl ; dag = 
day ; lagu = law. 

In some instances eg has become j (ge, dge) erittg- 
an =r to cringe ; bry^ (M E. bngge) = bridge. 

(2) c, ch, h, g, have disappeared or become mute, 
sc = fiai = sA = I , atiht (M.E. knir/it) = knight ; 
dead = high; dtrttg = duty; &c. Cp. the falling 
away of h in hldf = loaf ; hring = ring ; hnecca = 
neck ; k, and g, before n, have become mute : cneow— 
knee ; gnagan = to gnaw. Cp. the weakening of 1 
before f and k in ca^, “walk, &c.r 

J (jet), z, sh (sure;, zh (azure), were sounds that 
came into use after the Norman Conquest. 

38. A new accentuation was introduced by the 
Normans. The old English accent like that of other 
Teutonic nations was upon the root syllable as un- 
fattH-ful-ly, un-be-lied-ing, but in French there was a' 
slight stress of the voice upon the final syllable. 
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When French ^Jfi!PWet% ®it a8&^iefffh^‘Vetained 
their original accent, thus voyage became 

reasbn and voy^ before they were accented as reison 
and v(^age. 

In the written poetical language of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, we find words of pure English 
origin ending in -tvg, -Itche, -ness, receiving an accent 
on the final syllable. Chaucer rhymes gladnisse with* 
'^istrisse. But an attempt was made even as early as 
Chaucer’s time to make borrowed words conform to 
the native accentuation, and in the “ Canterbury 
Tales ” we find mortal, tempest, &c. as well as mortdl, 
tempist, &c. 

4. Latin of the Fourth Period : introduced by 
the Revival of Learning 

39. The large number of French words brought into 
the language by the Nonnan invasion, prepared the 
way for the introduction of fresh Latin words, through 
the impetus given to learning and literature by the 
revival of learning in England at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. 

There are then two distinct classes of Latin 
words in English.* (i) Those that have come in- 
directly from Latin through French. (2) Those that 
have come directly from Jjhe Latm. 

Words of the first dass have undergone much 
change m spelling, and their origin is often obscured ; 
those of the second class have suffered but little 
, alteration, and their origin is easily recognised. 
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Nonnan-Fren^ 

Words cemint 
direcdy from 


caitiff 

delay 1 

captive 

dilate 


feat 

fact 

fragilem 

frail 

fragile 

hosptale 

hottd 

hospital 

lectionem 



pungentem 

re^etn 

poignant 

pungent 

1 regal 

securom 


1 secure 

sepamre 

•ever 

separate 


40 Under the influence of learning, many words 
coming indirectly from the Latin have taken a more 
classical form, as, assaute, dette, defaut, aventure, 
mtatl/e, have been altered to assault^ dd>t, default^ 
adventure, victual, &c. 

4.1. The influx of Latin and Greek words, by means 
of learning and education, lasted from the time of 
Henry VII. to the end of the reign of Charles II. 
Many Latin words when first introduced into our 
language altered then termination, as, splendidious, 
muherosity, but others were adopted in their original 
form, as, chylus = chyle , dassts = class , preapthum 
=s precipice ; mummia •= mummy ; so too with Greek 
words, paralldon = parallel^ ecstasis — ecstasy j ^ocha 
= epoch 

As the origin of these loans was well known, we 
can understand why compact, convict, &c came into 
use before compacted and convicted as passive par- 
ticiples. 
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42. A great number of classical words found their 
way into the wntten language which never passed into 
general usage, as, tnteneruaU, to soften; dRurpatcd, 
deformed (Jeremy Taylor); ludtbundtuss, sangutnolen^ 
(Henry More), &c. 

During the reigns of Elizabeth, James, and Charles 
I. fine wnting and speaking were greatly aflFected , but 
fortunately many true lovers of their noble mothei* 
tongue raised a cry against the pedantic use of scho- 
lastic or ink-horn terms as they were then called, and 
thereby did something to stop the tendency to mun- 
date the language with long and useless words. 

Thomas Wilson wnting m 1553 says, “Among 
other lessons this should first be learned, that we 
never affect any strange ink-hom terms, but to speak 
as is commonly received , neither seeking to be over 
fine, nor yet living over careless , using our speech as 
most men do, and ordenng our wits as the fewest 
have done, ^me seek so far for outlandish English, 
that they forget altogether their mother’s language, 
and I dare swear this, if some of their mothers were 
alive they were not able to tell what they say, and 
/ei these fine Enghsh clerks will say they spekk in 
their mother tongue, if a man should charge them with 
counterfeiting th^mg’s English.” Gill in his Lagp- 
nomta Angltca, published m 1619, thus notices what 
he calls the “ new mange in our speaking and writing.” 
“ O harsh lips, I now heu all around me such words 
as common, vices, envy, maitce; even virtue, sttufy, 
justue, pity, nur(y, compassion, profit, commodity, colour, 
grace, favour, acceptance. But whither, I pray, in all 
the world have you banished those words which our 
forefathers used for these new-fangled ones ? Are our 
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words to be exiled like our citizens? Is the new 
barbaric invasion to extirpate the English tongue ? O 
7e Englishmen, on jrau, I say, I call, in whose vems 
that blood flows, r^n, retam, what yet remains of 
our native speech, and, whatever vestiges of our fore- 
fathers are yet to be seen, on these plant your foot- 
steps.” Butler {“ Hudibras,” 1 . 1. 91) speaks of. — 

" A Babylonish dialect. 

Which learned pedants much affect • 

’Twas English cut on Greek or Latin, 

I.ike fustian heretofore on satin.” 

43. There are a few miscellaneous Romance words 
that have come mto the language chiefly during the 
Tudor and Stuart penods. 

(i) Spanish terms. — “During the latter half of 
the sixteenth century, and the first half of the seven- 
teenth century,” the Spanish language “was very widely 
known in England, indeed far more familiar than it ever 
since has been. 

“ The wars in the Low Countries, the probabili- 
ties at one penod of a match with Spam, the fact that 
Spanish was almost as serviceable at Brussels, at Milan, 
at Naples, and for a time at Vienna, not to speak of 
Lima and Mexico, as at Madnd ttself, and scarcely 
less indispensable, the many points of contact, friendly 
and hostile, of England with Spam for well nigh a 
century— all this had conduced to an extended know- 
ledge of Spanish m England. It was popular at 
Court, Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth were both 

excellent Spanish scholars The statesman 

and scholars of the time w«e rarely ignorant of the - 
language.” — T rench. 
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Many Spanish words end m -ado, -ade, -dor, -illo, 
-oon : as armada, barricade, bravado, desperado, ddor- 
ado, grenade, parade, tornado, corner, matador, battle- 
dor, armadillo, flotilla, peccadilUfgmncttlio (onginally 
puntillo), vanilla, maroon, ptcarooin, paragon. Other 
familiar terms are alligator (el-lagarto),’ buffalo,canmbal, 
cargo, agar, cochineal, crusade, don, duenna, filibuster, 
^ala, garotte, indigo, mulatto, n^o, parasol, &c. 

^ 4i) Portuguese. — Caste, fetishism, pcilaver, porce- 
laiA, moidore, &c 

(3) Italian. — In the time of Chaucer, Italian exer- 
cised an important influence upon our literature, but 
scarcely any upon the language. Dunng the reigns of 
Henry VIII,, Mary, and Elizabeth, Italian was 
as necessary and familiar to every courtier as French 
IS now-a-days Numerous Italian works were trans- 
lated into English and Italian peculianties of speech 
were copied by English speakers and wnters who 
trished to be thought m fashion. The writings of 
Surrey, Wyatt, Spenser, and Milton, show an intimate 
acquaintance with Italian literature. To Italian we 
are indebted for the following words : ambuscade, 
balustrade, bagatelle, balcony, bandit, bravo, broccoli, 
buffoon, burlesque, bust, caderue, canto, caricature, car- 
toon, charlatan, at%del, concert, ditto, folio, gazette, 
grotto, harlequin, lava, madngal, masquerade, motto, 
moustache, opera, parapet, pedant, proviso, regatta, 
rocket, ru^n, serenade, sketch, sovereign, stanza, stiletto, 
umbrella, volcano, &c. 

(4) Modern French. — Some few were introduced 
dunng the reign of Charles IL, as chagrin, good 


Lat. lacerta = lizard. 
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graces, grimace, repartee. Many others have come 
into the language at a still later period: accoucheur, 
abut, depdt, d^euner, ihte, goOi, programme, sotrie, 
pikis, &c. 

44. A few words are borrowed from other Teu« 
tonic tongues . — 

(1) Dutch.— Mostly nautical terms, as boom, hoy, 
sloop, schooner, skipper, yacht, &c 

(2) German. — (1) Names of metals, cobalt, m^el, 
sine, &c. , (u) loafer, tceoerg, plunder, (111) some few 
terms are formed after a German model, fcdher-land, 
folk-lore, fuller’s earth, RUnd-book, one-sided, ptfe-clay, 
standpoint, &c. 

45. We have naturalized miscellaneous words from 
vanous sources . — 

(1) Hindu. — Calico, chintz, muslin, loot, jungle, 
pundit, rice, durbar, &c. 

(2) Persian — Chess, lilac, orange, sash, turban, &c. 

(3) Hebrew. — Abbot, amen, cabal, cherub, jubilee, 
Pharisaical, sabbath, shibboleth. 

(4) Arabic. — Admiral, alchemy, alcohol, almanac, 
arsenal, assassin, bazaar, chemistry, cipher, gazelle, 
giraffe, shrub, syrup, sofa, tallyman, tariff, zenith, 
zero, &c. 

(s) Turkish. — Bey, chouse, samitar, &c. 

(6) Malay . — (Run) amu 0 , bamboo, bantam, orang- 
utang, sago, &c. 

(7) Chinese. — Caddy, nankeen, satin, tea, man- 
darin, &c 

(8) American — Canoe, cocoa, hammock, maize, to- 
bacco, tomahawk, wigwam, yam. 
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Preponderance of the Native over the 
Foreign Element. 

46 The total number of words in a complete 
English dictionary would be about 100,000. Numer- 
ically the words of Classical ongm are about twice as 
<many as pure English terms. The best wnters, how- 
Cyer, use less than a tenth of the total number ; while 
iivordinary conversation, our vocabulary contains from 
three to five thousand words. 

Recollecting that all our most familiar terms are 
unborrowed, and that m an ordinary page of English, 
pure native words are used about five times as often 
as one foreign term, we can have no difficulty in 
seeing that the pure English element greatly prepon- 
derates over the foreign element 

English IS a mixed language only in regard to its 
•Vocabulary; its grammar is neither borrowed nor 
mixed. We cannot, therefore, speak of English as a 
Romance tongue , the construction and meaning of 
sentences depend upon the use of our grammatical 
inflexions, and as these are of native origin they serve 
still more to make the English element the essential 
and most important part of our language. 

47. Pure English elements are : — 

(r) Grammatical inflexions. 

0. Plural suffixes of nouns (-r,-") ' possessive case 

ir^) 

b Suffixes marking coropanson of adjectives 
y-tr, -esi). 
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c. Verbal inflexions marking persons (-rf, ~th, -s) ; 
tense (-</, -/) ; endings of participles (-ai, 

d. Auxiliary words used in place of inflexions : — 

i. Words used for comparing of adjectives {more 
and most). 

11. Auxiliary verbs {be, am, have, shall, will). 

(a) Grammatical words. 

a. All numerals: one, two, &c, except second 
million, billion. 

b. Demonstratives : the, this, that, &c. 

e Pronouns (personal, relative, &c.): I, thou, he, 
who, &c. 

d Many adverbs of time and place . here, there, 
when, &c 

e. Most prepositions and conjunctions. 

/ All nouns forming their plural by vowel 
change. 

g. All adjectives of irregular comparison. 

h. All verbs forming their past tense by change of 
vowel. 

». All anomalous verbs. 

j. Causative verbs, formed from intransitive verbs 
by vowel change. 

(3) i. Numerous suffixes of — 

a. Nouns, -hood, -shif, -dom, -ness, -ing, -th {/), &c. 

b. Adjectives, -/ul, -ly*-en, -ish, -some, &c. 

c. Verbs, -eti, -le, -er. 

li Numerous prefixes. 

a, be, for, ful, over, out, &c. 
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(4). Most monosyllabic words. 

5. The names of most striking objects and 
agencies in nature as the heavenly bodies, 
sky, heaven, sun, moon, stars, the elements, fire, 
earth, water, and their natural changes, thunder, 
lightmng, hail, snow, rain, wtnd, storm, light, heat, 
^dasskness, &c , the seasons, spring, summer, winter, ‘ 
ithe natural divisions of time, day, mght, mom- 
itlg, evening, twilight, sunset, sunrise, &c. ; natural 
features, external scenery, height, hill, dale, dell, 
sea, stream, fiood, spring, well, island, land, wood, tree, 
&c , words used in earliest childhood, father, 
mother, sister, brother, son, daughter, child, home, kin, 
friend, house, roof, hearth, parts of the house and 
household furniture, room, wall, yard, floor, stair, 
gate, stool, bed, bench, loom, spoon, cup, kettle, &c , food 
and clothing, cloth, skirt, coat, shoe, hat, &c j bread, 
Joaf, milk, cake, ale, wine, beer; agricultural terms, 
plough, rake, harrow, scythe, barn, fiatl, sheaf, yoke, 
&C., the ordinary terms of traffic, trade, busi- 
ness, cheap, dear, sell, buy, baker, miUer, smith, tanner, 
bookseller, &c. , names of trees and plants, ash, 
beech, birch, oak, apple, com, wheal, &c. ; quadru- 
peds, deer, sheep, sow, swine, coav, horse, goat, fox, 
dog, hound, &C. , tiirds, hawk, raven, rook, crow, 
swan, owl, dove, lark, nightingale, hen, goose, duck, 
gander, drake, &c. , hsh^ eel, herring, lobster, otter, 
whale, &C, ; insects, worm, adder, snake, wasp, fly, 
gnat, &C. , parts of the body of man and beast, 
Aah, skin, bone, head, limb, hand, &c. ; horn, snout. 


> Autumn is Latin. 
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tail, claw, hoof, &c. , modes of bodily actions 
and posture, &c., sit, stand, lean, walk, run, leap, 
stagger, wake, sle^, nod, rise, talk, &c. ; emotions 
and passions, &c, love, hope, fear, tear, weep, 
laugh, smile, &c , common colours, white, red, 
brown, &c. 

48. To the Romance and Latin elements belong, 
many words connected with dignitanes, offices, &c 
duke, marquis, baron. Sic. , government, state, people, 
parliament, treaty, cabinet, minister, army, &c. ; law, 
attorney, hamster, dame^e, felony. Sic ; church, bap- 
tism, ceremony r bible, prayer, preach, lesson, creed, evan- 
gelist, &c ; general and abstract terms, sense, emotion, 
passion, colour, &c Latin and Greek words are most 
numerous in scientific and philosophical works. . 
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CHAPTER IIL 

Early English Dialects. 

J 9 From the eleventh to the middle of the four- 
ith century there was no standard or classical 
language. Various forms of English were spoken m 
different parts of the country, and every work wntten 
during this period illustrates %ome local vanety of the 
English Speech. There were three leading dialects 
in the fourteenth century. Southern, Midland, and 
Northern, each distinguished by certain grammatical 
peculianties. 

.Thus in a work written South of the Thames the 
,^rb in the plural of the present indicative ends in 
-eth, as we habbeth, we have : a work composed 
between the Thames and Humber has -en instead of 
-eth, as we habben. 

A Northern writer in the district between the 
Humber and the Firth of Forth avoids the use of 
-eth and -en, and Substitutes -es for them, or, as is 
frequently the case, uses an unmflected form, as we 
haves, or we have. 

Southern. — “We hopftth ior to habbe heuen- 
nche blisce”: “Ye habbeth iherd thet godspel.” 
(Kentish Sermons, a.d 1240 — 5a) 

Bote the Flemynges that woneth in riie west syde 
of Wales habbeth yleft here straunge speche, and 
qieketh Saxonlych ynow. (Trevisa, ad. 1387.) 
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Midland. — Thei knelen alle, and with o vois 
The King thei thonken of this chois. 

(Gower, AD 1393 ) 

We hauen shep, and we hauen swin (Havelok 
tlie Dane, before 1300 ) 

Northern. — Tharfbr maysters soom tyme uses 
the wand that has childer to lere under thair hand. 
(Hampole, 1340) 

Thir twa heuens ay obout-iynnes 
Both day and nyght, and neuer bljnnes 
{Ib) 

Modern English haS sprung from the East- 
Midland Dialect 

SO The Midland dialect between the Thames and 
the Humber covered a very large area and had 
various local varieties 

The most important of these was the East-Midland 
spoken in Lincolnshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, 
which had many words and grammatical forms in 
common with the Northern dialects 

As early as the beginning of the thirteenth century 
It had thrown oflf most of the older inflexions (pre- 
served by the Southern dialects(» and was almost as 
flexionless as our own It had an extensive literature 
and numbered among its wnters, Ormin, Robert of 
Brunne, Wicliffe, Gower and Chaucer Of all these, 
Chaucer was the author whose works were most 
popular and widely diffused Successive wnters, as 
Hoccleve, Lydgate, and Heywood, took him for their 
model, and thus his influence did not die out till' 
a great change caused by the revival of learning, and 



J^AttCy nUGLISB iHAtJBCTS. 


^tli^ aaportKDt circumstances in the reigns of the 
ludotsi had brought about a new m m the language 
and hterature 

It was Chaucers mfltience then that caused the 


East Midland speech to supetsede the o her dialects 
and to assume the posttion of the standard literary 
English, iiom which has come in a direct line with but 
few flexional changes the language spoken and written 


||u educated Enghshmen m all parts of the ]^t3Bh 
jwpirer 


5aa Periods of the English Language •«- 
A language is said to be dbad when it is no long^ 
spoken. £hich a languid cannot be altered bat a 
hving language is always uadergomg some changeor 
other We do not always take note of it, because tt 
n so vety gradual , but when we compare the wntm 
«f one period wi& those td* another we have plain 
Vfdence of the fact Hie fkrther we go back in dus 
comparison the greater the changes appear, and ode 
language laits eaihest peijod loo^ veiylnuch hke c 
foreign tongue 

In rrfemng to die earlier penoeb or stages of 
gfowdi tium^ch wluch our language has passed, wO 
sludl disttoginsb thedbUowing divisons — 

fx) 45e-->rioe).^TbelanguagQ 

of -dw poiod IS mflexioasd Its vocabulary contsma 
fhwtsrao fiireigu ito&eittsP Its poetry a albtesHm* 
K^dus penod bekmgfte'wxith^ of CagSiMn 

i (a) Early English »jq(h— sa^o).— TKns 

l^i^iiage m the penod riaiws 

odbngnqp^ imA la eidh* 
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period the modifications were chiefly orthographical, 
but they affected the endings of words, and thus led 
the way to the grammatical changes which took place 
in the latter part of the thirteenth century. 

To the earlier part of this penod belong the fol- 
lowing works : the Brut, written by Layamon . the 
Ormulum, hyOrmin; Ancren JRiwle, &c. To the 
latter half belong the Stoty of Genesis and Exodus, 
the Owl and Nightingale, &c. 

(3) Middle English (ad. 1250 — 1485) — 

of the older inflemons of nouns and adjectives have 
now disappeared. The verbal inflexions are much 
altered, and many strong verbs have been replaced by 
weak ones. To the first half of this period belong 
a Metrical Chronicle, and Lives of Saints, attnbuted 
to Robert of Gloucester , I^angtoft’s Metrical Chronicle, 
translated by Robert of Brunne, and the Handlyng 
Synne, by the same wnter , the Pricke of Conscience, by 
Hampole ; the Ayeribite of Inwyi, by Dan Michel of 
Northgate, Kent To the second half belong the works 
of Wultffe, William Langley (or Langland), Gower, and 
Chaucer, &c 

(4) Modern English, from ad. 1485 to the 
present time. We might subdivide this period into 
two parts, calling the language ”i the earlier period 
from 1485 to 1600 Tudor English. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Sounds and Letters. 

(i) Letters. 

SI Letters are conventional signs employed to 
represent sounds They have grown out of the old 
pictorial mode of writing, and were at first abbre- 
viated pictures ‘ 

In the oldest alphabets, a letter does not represent 
an indivisible sound (consonant or vowel), but a 
Syllable (consonant and vowel;. 

After a time the consonants were looked upon as the 
most important part, and consequently they alone were 
written, or written m full, while the vov-el was either 
omitted or represented by some less conspicuous 
symbol 

Such was the charsfcter of the old Phoenician alpha- 
bet, from which have come the Hebrew, Synac, 
Arabic, Sanskrit, and Greek alphabets. 

The Latin alphabet, denved from one of the older 
forms of the Greek, is the parent of our own 
symbols. 

Cp. the names of the letters in Hebrew and Greek, b = betk 
(house). Beta . g — gtmel (camel;. Gamma , d ^ daleth (door), 

Deita, 


D 2 
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The oldest English alphabet consisted of twenty- 
four ' letters, all except three being Roman characters : 

{tkorn = th), and p (whi = w\ are Runic letters; 
B, S is merely a crossed d used mstead of the 
thorn j is another form of i, and v of u. w is a 
doubling of u. 


(2) Sounds. 

52 The spoken alphabet is composed of sounds 
produced by the articulating organs (or organs of 
speech), throat, tongue, palate, bps. See., which serve 
to modify the breath as it issues from the larynx. 

There are two great divisions of Sounds ; 

Vowels and Consonants. 

The Vowels are the open sounds of a language. 
-In a vowel sound the emission of the breath is 
modified by the oigans of speech, but is not inter- 
rupted or stopped by the actual contact of any of 
these organs. In the Indo-European speech there 
were only three original short voxels a, i, u (/or, lit, 
full), from which have sprung the long vowels a 
(father), i (machine), u {^oot). 

The dipthongs are formed in passing from one vowel 
sound to another : the oldest are e = a -t- i {file), 
o = a -h u (w*). All the vaneties of vowel sounds, 


' See Whitney, “Language and the study of Language,” 
P 465 (1867). 
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(and they may be almost infimte) are modifications 
of the three original vowels (a, i, u.) 

The Consonants are closer sounds than the vowels 
and less musical. They are produced by the contact 
of one or other of the organs of speech, whereby the 
stream of breath is wholly or partially stopped. In 
the oldest Indo-European speech there were only 
^elve consonant sounds, b, p, d, t, g, k, s, in, 
n, 1, r; and h in combination with b, d, g, 
forming the aspirates bh, dh, gh (cp. Gr. 0, x)- 

5 3 . Classification of Consonants. — The con- 
sonants can be arranged according to the organ by 
which they are sounded : Guttural (f, k ) : Dental 
(</, /, tk), Labial (p, /, v, f,) &c They can also 
be classified accordmg as the breath is wholly or 
partially stopped m its exit Stopped sounds are 
jailed mutes or checks, as g, k, d, t, b, p. 

In the sounds m, n, ng, the breath passes through 
the nose, and they are called nasals. 

Partially stopped sounds are termed Spirants, as, 
h, th, f, s, z, &c. ; 1 and r are called Trills. 

54 . In comparing b and p &c., d and t &c, we 
shall find that b a&d d are pronounced with less effort 
than p and t ; hence b and d, &c are said to be soft 
or flat, while p and t, &c. are called hard or 
sharp consonants. 
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55. Table or Con&onant Sounds. 


1 MUTES 

SPIRANTS 


Flat 

Shatp 

Nasal 

Flat 

Sharp 

TnllL. 

■ Gutturals 

G 

K 

NG 


Ch (loch) 

H 

- 

Palatals 

J 

Ch 



y 

(yea) 


Palatal 

.SibiKants 




Zh 

(azure) 

Sh 

(sire) 

R 

Sibilants 




Z 

(prize, rise) 

s 1 

(mouse) 

L 

Centals 

3 

T 

N 

Db 

(bathe) 

Th 1 

(bath) 1 

i 

LabiaU 


P 

M 

V 

W (witch) 

F 1 - 

Hw (which) 1 


56, Ch and j (in English) are compounds ; cb = / + rA (surey; 
] = 1/ + zA (azure). 

Zh and sh are connected with the palatals, while z and a are 
allied to the dental, or lingual senes of sounds. 

57. From this table of «;onsonants we have omitted 

(1) c ; because it can be represented by k before 
a, o, u, and by s (in rice) before e, i, y. 

(2) q ; because it is equivalent to kw. 

(3) X , because it is a compound of ks, as in fox. 
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Number of Elementary Sounds in the 
English spoken Alphabet. 

58. In addition to the twenty-four consonants con- 
tained in the above table, we have fourteen vowels 
and live diphthongs, making altogether forty-three 
sounds. 


I. — Consonants. 


3 


6 

7 

8 . 


9 m 

10 , 

11 p 

13 t 

14 t 

15 V 

16 w 


19 cA 

20 dh (bathe). 

21 th {l>ath) 

22 a 4 (azure) 

23 sh (5urt) 

24. l.vi (what) 


II. — Vowels. 


25 a m gnat 

26 a in pair, ware 

27 a fame 

28 a father 

29 a all 

30 a want 

31. e in met 


32. fin meet 
33 » m knit 



36. 00 in fool, niJe 

37 00 in wood, put 

38 « in nut 


III. — Diphthongs. 

39. t m high. 

40. ( m aje. 

41. oi in boil. 

42. ow in how, bound. 
43 fw m mrw. 
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Imperfections of the English Alphabet. 

59. A perfect alphabet must be based upon phonetic 
principles, and (i) every simple sound must be repre- 
sented by a distinct symbol ; (2} no sound must be 
represented by more than one sign 

a. The spoken alphabet contains forty-three sounds, 
‘but the written alphabet has only twenty-six letters orj>. 

symbols to represent them, therefore in the first 
point necessary to a perfect system of orthography 
the English alphabet is found wanting 

The alphabet, as we have seen, is redundant, con- 
taining three superfluous letters, c, q, x, so that it 
contains only twenty-three letters wherewith to repre- 
sent forty-three sounds Again, the five vowels, 
a, e, t, 0, u, have to represent thirteen sounds (see § 
58) It IS thus both imperfect and redundant. 

The same combinations of letters, too, have distinct , 
sounds, as oush in bough, borough, cough, chough, 
hough, hiccough, though, trough, through, Sc. sough ; 
ea in beat, bear, heard, &c. 

b. In regard to the second point, that no sound 
should be represented by more than one sign, we 
again find that the English alphabet fails. The letter 
0 (in note) may be represented by'iio (boat), oe (toe), 
eo (yeoman), ou (soul), ow (sow), ew (sew), m (haut- 
boy), eau (beau), owe (owjp), 00 (floor), oh (oh >). 
The alphabet is therefore tnamsistent as well as imper- 
fect. 

Many letters are silent as in psalm, calf, could, gnat, 
Inow, See. 

c The English alphabet is supplemented by a 
number of double letters called digraphs {pa, 00, Sue.) 
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Vhich are as inconsistently employed as the simple 
characters themselves. 

d. Other expedients for remedying the defects of 
the alphabet are recognised — 

(1) The use of a final e to denote a long vowel, as 
btie, note, &c.’ Sut even with regard to this e the 
orthography is not consistent; it will not allow a 
^rd to end in v, although the preceding vowel is 
sha t, hence an e is retained m hve, give, &c. 

(2) The doubling of consonants to indicate a short 
vowel, as folly, boiler, &c.» 

It must be recollected tlyit the letters a, e, i, 0, u, 
were originally devised and intended to represent 
the vowel sounds heard in father, prey, pique, pole, 
rule, respectively. In other languages that employ 
them they still have this value. 

During the written period of our language the pro- 
nunciation of the vowels has undergone great and 
extensive changes at dififerent periods, while the 
spelling has not kept pace with these changes, so 
that there has arisen a great dislocation of our ortho- 
graphical system, a divorcement of our written from 
our spoken alphabet. The introduction of foreign 
elements into the English language during its written 
period has brought mto use different, and often dis- 
cordant, systems of orthography (cp. ch in church, 
chivalry, Christian, See.). , In addition to this there 
are peculiarities arising out of the orthographical 
usages of the Old-English dialects. 
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CHAPTER V, 

Permutation or Interchange of Sounds. 

rst 

6 o. The sounds of a language are liable to certain 
changes. 


One sound often passes into another. 

(1) The vowels are subject to almost infinite varia- 

tions : thus, short a, as in has kept its place m 
land, band, &c , but has become at in m7ne, and o i** 
-i .TV .*•''1 on ”1 'O F Xt Long a h.*.'" 

<■!' ■ ) o . / ' ' . (= ban), &L. 

Long i (as in machine), has become i in bde, drive, 
&c. Long u (as in pool) has become ou, as in house 
(= hfls). 

(2) The consonants also pass i^to one another, and 
the laws governing these changes may be arranged 
under the folloiving heads. 

i. All sounds uttereif by the same organ are 
interchangeable, as b and p, &c , d and t, &c. To 
ascertain these, read across the taule in sect 55. 

ii. Sounds belonging to the same series though* 
uttered by different organs, are interchangeable. 
Thus, the spirants f and th ; th and S ; 1 and r, 
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&C., often interchange. Read the columns down- 
wards m section 55. 

111. Combination of consonants leads to assimilation 
of the one to the other, as gospel = gos-spel = O E. 
godspel, ditto = Latin dictum. 

61. Sounds belonging to the same organ 
interchange. — The most common change of sounds 
“•longing to the same organ is the passing of a sharp 
Its corresponding flat mute, or vice verst. Pass 
rrom col. I to col. 2 in section 55 Sometimes the 
mutes and the aspirates of the same organ inter- 
change. 

Labials. — B has become p m gossip = O.E godsib. 
P has become b 10 cobweb — M.E. copweb, F has 
liecome v m vixen — jixen from fox, vat = fat. 
( 3 p. wife and wives. B and p change to v, as in 
tiave = O.E. habban, knave — O.E. cnapa. B 
'and V sometimes pass into their corresponding 
nasal m, summerset = Fr soubresaut, malmsey — 
O.Fr. malvoisie, M changes to b in marble, = Lat 
martnor. 

Dentals. — D becomes t in clot = clod, abbot — 
O.E. abbod. T passes mto d in card ■=. chart, Fr. 
carte, I.at. charta, pdStgru = T K petigree. D and t be- 
come th in father, mother, O.E. fader, moder, author 
= O.E. autour, Lat auctor. Th has become d in 
could = O.K cuthe; bedlam = Bethlehem; it passes 
into t in nostril — O.E. nas-thyrlu = M.E. nos-ihirUs. 

Gutturals. — K has become g in wig = periwig 
~ peruque; goblet = Fr gobeUt = M.Lat cupell- <»». 
\ Palatals. — Ch and j interchange in jaw =; encrw, 
a-]ar = a-char. 
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62. Sounds belonging to the same series 
interchange : — 

L The Spirants interchange with one another, 
F = th. Children often say fumb for thumb. Cp. 
dwatf, M E. dwerth and dwerg = O E. thweorh; 
Russian Fedor = JTmdore. F often represents an 
older h or gh, as cough, laugh, See. Th becomes s as 
loves = loveth. S between two vowels often becomes 
an r instead of z. Cp. are = ase, were = wese. 
Cp forlorn = forlosen; frore (Milton) = frozen, 
varlet = M. Lat. vassaletus. 

11. Trills. — L and r very frequently pass into one 
another, as marble = Fr. marbre, Lat. marmor; palfrey 
= Fr. palefrot = Lat paraveredus, slander = Fr. 
esclandre = Lat. scandalum, chapter — Fr chapttre = 
Lat. capitulum. 

iii. Gutturals and Palatals. — K has become 
ch, as chin, child = O.E. an, aid; ditch and which 
= O.E. die and hwilc, G has become j m singe = 
O.E besengan, bridges. O.E. bry^, M.E. brtgge. Cp. 
joy = Yi.jouir, Lat. gaudere. 

63. Combination of Consonants causes as- 
similation. When two consonants come together 
the first is made like the second, or the second like 
the first Cp. best = 6es-st = bet-st, advise with 
at-tend, and absorb with cdsorptton. The above 
examples show us that we cannot keep every combi- 
nation of sounds. Thus, we may write cupboard, bijL 
we roust pronounce it atbboard. 

The general law for the combination of consonant 
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sounds IS, that a flat sound must be followed by a flat 
sound, and a sharp by a sharp sound. 

This has an important bearing in English upon 
(]) the plural nouns, (2) the possessive case of 
nouns, (3) the third person smgular of verbs, (4) the 
past tense and passive partiaple of verbs. 

Flat + Flat. 

' [y) Slabs = slabz, lads = lads; wives = wtvs. 

(2) Dog’s = do^s. 

(3) Wags = wags, stabs = stabs, bathes = bathes. 

(4) Dubbed = dubd, hugged = hugd. 

Sharp + Sharp. 

(1) Slaps, mats, reefs. 

(2) Cat's, banks. 

(3) Reaps, fasts. 

(4) We^ed has become w^t; lacked = lackt 

64. Some sounds are more difiicult to pronounce 
than others Difficult sounds, as gutturals, often 
pass into easier sounds as spirants, or into mere 
breathings ; sometimes they disappear altogether. 
This explains — 

(1) The loss of gutturals at the end of words, as 
god^ = O.E.gvdlte, F= O.E. Ic, day = O.K dc^, 
&c 

(2) The silent letters in through, though, high, &c. 

(3) The / sound in laugh, cough, &c. 

(4) They sound vayear, Q.E.g^. 

(5) The ow in tallow, M.E. talgh. 
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65. The pronunciadon of one sound is rendered 
easier by an additional one. Thus, m often becomes 
mb or mp, and n changes to nd or nt. Also s 
becomes st. 

(B and p come in after m, because they are labials, 
and d, t after n, because they are Dentals.) 

(1) Slumber = O.E. slumerian, ntmble = O E. 
mmol, number = LaL ttumerus, empty = O.E emtig) 
tempt = Lat. tentare. 

(2) Thunder := O.'E. thunor, hind = O.E hine, 
tender =lAt.tener, ancient =. O.Yt. ancten, tyrant =. 
Fr tiran. 

(3) Amongst = M.E. amonges; whilst = M E. 
whiles, &C. 

66. Occasionally certain combinations of sounds 
become difficult, and one of the sounds is dropped.. 
Thus, -nf, -nth, and -ns, have become -f, -th, and 
-8. Cp. soft with Germ, sanft; tooth with Goth. 
tunthus. Germ, zahn, goose (O.K gds) with Germ. 
gems. 


Grimm's Law or Permutatioh. of Consonants. 

67. We have seen that one sound may pass into 
another, and also that one«sound is often preferred to 
another, especially by children in learning to speak, 
who say nuffink for nothing, and poot for foot, &c. 

Dialects are often distinguished by their preference 
for particular sounds. In the south-west of England^ 
V and z are used instead of f and s, as vinger (finger), 
zing (sing). Languages of the same class exhibit a 
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Similar partiality ; thus, where we have d and th the 
Germans employ th (= t) and d. Cp. deer = Ger. 
tkier = O.H Ger. iter, thorn = Ger. dom. 

This substitution of one sound for another extends 
to all the languages of the Indo-European family, and 
for the most part follows the rules already laid down 
j for the Permutation of Sounds, (i) All sounds pro- 
ijjounced by the same organ are interchangeable; 
(2) All sounds of the same senes are liable to pass 
into one another. We can read table in sect 55 
across or downwards. 

The collection of rules by .which we can at once tell 
what sounds in one language correspond to those of 
Its kindred tongues, is called Grimm’s Law. 

To render the law as simple as possible, we must 
bear in mind, (i) the three-fold division of sounds 
into Aspirate, Flat, and Sharp, according to the 
following arrangement : — 


Names. ' 

Aspirate 

Flat or 
Soft 


Labial . . 

f 

b 

P 

Dental . • 

th 

d 

t 

Guttoial . . . 

h 

IT 

k (c) 


(2) the classificatum of the Indo-European lan- 
guages into three groups. 

I. Classical (Greek, Latin, Sanskrit, &c ) 

II. Low-German (English, &c.) 

III. High-German. 
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(i) Grimm’s Law shows us that au Aspirate in 

I. the Classical Languages is represented by a flat 
in 11. Lozu-German, and by a sharp in III. fftgh- 
Gertnan. 

(a) A Flat mute in I corresponds to a sharp in 

II. and an aspirate in III. 

(3) A Sharp consonant in 1. corresponds to aa 
aspirate in II. and a flat in III. 


I 

Classical . . 

Aspirate 

Flat 

Sharp 

II. 

Low German 

Flat 

Sharp 

Aspirate 

IiiT 

High German 

Sharp 

Aspirate 

Flat 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

L 


Mnemonic ' ASH 

Classical 

Low German 

O.H German. 


Aspirate 

Soft or Flat 

Haidar Sharp 

Labials . . . 

ytater 

Either 

/ruoder 

Dentals . . . ' 

ZvfKmf 

daughter 

/ohtar 

Ger. fochter 

Gutturals . . 

Xifv, anser 
(= hanser) 

^ose 

Ams 


» If it be remembered that &>ft = Mat, and Hard = Sharp, 
the whole of Gnmm’s law can be remembered by the mnemopje 
word ASH, with its varying forms SHA or HAS, according to 
the sound which is to come hrst. 
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n. 


Mnemonic' 

SHA 

ngcgipfll. 

Low German, j 

0. H. German. 


Soft ar Flat 

Hard or Sharp. 

Aspirate 

Labials . 

adnafiit 

hem/ 

hani/lGer ban/) 

jgentals . 

tfomare, idio 

Aime, /wo 

seman, svei 
(Ger swei) 

Gutturals . 

tga, ^enu 

O.K Ic, Aaee 

M, (Ger. icA) 




Mnemonic • 
HAS 

Classical. 

Low German. 

0. H. German 


Hard^/'Sharp 

Aspirate 

SoftarPUt 

Labials 

/ater 

/other 

wtar (Gervater.) 

^Centals . 

! til, ft-es 

/hou, /hree 

dM, an tGer. drei) 

Gutturals 

sorer 

sweor(= sweo^r) 
eijiSt 

iead(O.E.^fod) 

Ger. schwa,£m 

Ger aoht (irreg.) 
^oupit(GerAaupt) 


Suppression, Addition, and Transposition of 
C c*isoNANT Sounds. 

68 There are uther changes of letters that 
demand a slight notice. Sounds are (i) dropped, 
(2) added, (3) transposed. 


' If it l>e Tcmembered that Stft = Flat, and Hard = Sharp, 
ftlhe whole of Grimm’s law can be remembered by the mnemonic 
WOfd ASH, with Its varymg forms SHA or HAS, according to 
the seand which is to come first. 
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(i) Dropping of Letters. 

Sounds fall away from — 

I the beginning of a word {Aphteresis). 

II the end of a word (Apocope) 

III the body of a word, causing coalescence of 

two sounds (Syncop^. ^ ■ 

Accent plays an important part m these changes, unaccented 
syllables are much weaker than accented ones, and are thus 
more liable to drop off. 

L Abilsresis. 
reeve = O E ge-refa 

sport = EiE disport 

bishop s Lat episcopus. 

diamond a Fr. diamant, Lat adamans. 

II. Apocope. ' 

O E beforan. 

O.E raed-els 
£ E nchesse. 

Fr pore, Lat porcus. 

Ill SVKCOP^ 

O E bisegen. 

O.E heafod 

paralysis. 

Fr. chetif, Lat captivus. 

Lat crudelis. 

Fr pner, Lat precari. 

O E cynce. 

(X£ mynet Lat monefa. 

■ Fr bonte, Lat bonitatenC 
' Fr clerge, Lat clericatusL 


before 

nddle 

maugre 

pork 


brain 

head 

palsy 

caitiff 

b 

bounty 

clergy 



ADDITION OF LETTERS 


(2) Addition of Letters. 

Letters may be added to the piimitive form 

I. at the beginning of a word {Prothests). 

II. at the end of a word (Epahests). 

III. m the body of a word {Epenthests). 

I Prothesis. 

h, haughty, Lat altus, Fr. haut 
n (from the indef. article), newt (= an ewt) ; nouch 
(=r an ouch). 

s, scramble, scratch, sqijeeze. 

II EPITHEStS. 

d (after an originally final e). Wicked, wretched, 
d (after the letter n), sound. See § 65, p. 46. 
h (after s), push, nounsh 
t (after n) See § 65, p 46. 
t (after See § 65, p. 46. 


Ill Epbnthesis 


b (after m). See § 65, p. 46. 
p (after m). See § 65, p. 46 
d (after 1 ), alder (-liefest), M E. oiler, t.e. of all. 
n (before t), lantern (Lat latenia). 
n (before g), messenger, passenger. 

'r, groom, hoarse, cvlprit. 

Some letters are merely orthographical blunders, 
having crept in through a fiilse etymology or analogy. 

1 in could because of should, would. 

^ h in lanthom from a supposed connection with 
hem; and in rhyme fi-om a supposed connection 
with' rhythm. 


B a 
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th in farther (because confused with further). 
s in island (as if denved from isle), 
w in whole and its denvatives 
X m pickaxe (as if connected with axe. Cp. M.E. 
puoys). 

(3) Metathesis, or Transposition of Letters. 

r third for thrid (cp. threeX nostnls (for nosthtrls), 
cp. trouble with dis-turb. 

ps becomes ap, clasped (= M.E. clafsed), wasp 
(= O E weeps). 

sc becomes cs or x, hoax (O.K husc)^ cp. O.E. 
asaan, M E axe for ask. 



INFLEXION AND DEEIFATION. 


CHAPTER VL 
Etymology. 

69. Etymology treats of the classification, struc- 
ture, and history of words ; its chief divisions are in- 
flexion and derivation. 

Parts of Speech. 


70. Words are arranged m classes, according to the 
functions they perform m a sentence; these classes 
u-e called the Parts of Speech.' 


DedtmAk 


Indechnalife 


/ I Noun. 

3 2. Adjective. 

\ 3. Pronoun. 

{ 4- Verb. 

I 5. Adverb. 

3 6. Preposition. 

7. Conjunction. 
\ 8. Interjection. 


Inflexion and Derivation. 

7 1. The changes which words undergo to mark case, 
gender, number, companson, tense, person. See., are 
called inflexions. 


• S|)eech here mean* language. 
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The inflexion of nouns, adjectives, and pronouns, 
is called dedension; when apphed to verbs, it is called 
conjugation. 

A root or radical is that part of a word which 
cannot be reduced to a simpler or more original form. 

According to their origin, roots are either predicative, 
as horse, white, wiite, &c., or demonstrative, as he, 
the, &c. 

When the root is modified by a suffix, it is called 
a derivative, thus wil-fid, gooddy, tru~th, are denved 
respectively from will, good, and true. 

DerivatM may be native or fiSreign, as know-ledge (English), 
sct-ence (Latin) Cognates must be carefully distinguished from 
denved words thus fiuher is cognate with the Latin pater 
but paternal is denved from pater. 

Two cognate forms of the same class may exist side by side ; 
from (English), and fro (Scandinavian) 

When a derivative or compound consists of elements be- 
longing to different languages, it is called a hybrid, as shepherd-ess 
(Engbsh -I- Romance), soctaltsm, (Latin 4- Greek) 

A word containing two roots is called a compound, 
as shep-herd, fore-man, break-fast, &c. 

Prefixes like be, fore, with, &c., are compounded with verbs as 
be-speak, fore-tell, withstand, &c 

Compounds like won't, mil, (will not) /re called agglutinative 
compounds This term might be applied to all compounds, 
m which the elements are intimately hised , as none, naught, 
fortnight, gospel, &c. 

72, Suffixes of inflexion and denvation are called 
formative elements. 

All Suflfixes are shortened forms of predicative or 
demonstrative roots. 

The first step towards mflexion is collocation, just as 
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good-like has given \i& goodly. See Suffixes of Predica- 
tue origin. 

The suffix -f in Gothic hund-s, Lat eani-s, which marks 
the nominative ciise, is nothing more than a shortened form of 
tlie old demniuuative prunotui, sa, O E le, the, that. 

Thus vox = vec-s, the calhog, the voice i rtx = reg-s, the 
ruling one, the king. 

The ending -th in the third peison sing of verbs, as laee-tli, 
gjs another form of our demonstrative tHe, tha-t. 

73. That which was not originally an inflexion often 
by usage becomes one. Thus the vowel change in 
the plural of nouns, and m the past tense of strong 
verbs was not originally an’mflexion 

In feet, teeth. Sic., a vowel and a plural suflix (s) have 
been lost from a very early penod. See Plurals of 
Nouns by Vowel change. 

The vowel change in held, fell, &c is due to an 
original reduplication. See Strong Verbs. 

The addition of a syllable causes a change in the root-vowel 
Cp natton, and niUumal; fore, and forehead break, and 
breakfast 



The suffix -« iiv txn-en was not originally a sign of 
the plural, but was added to the root, before the 
addition of the ordinary plural sign -s. After a time 
the -f dropped off leavAg the inserted letter n to 
represent the plural inflexion. Cp eaves, alms, rtches, 
Sec , which are now treated like plurals in -s. 

The pnmitive plural of ox was not oxan but oxans Chicken 
tl^s once used as a plural, bnt the -m is no plural sign. In 
O.E the plural of chicken = cycen-u from cycen, a. chicken : after 
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a time it became cJuckeK-t, or chuken. Cp. M.E Imdm for 
ieitden-u or lendm-t, loins. 

Such nouns as song^ band, &c are usually treated as 
derivatives of the verbs sir^, bind, &c. This is an 
erroneous view. The O.E. sang, band, show that 
these words are the roots of which stng and bind are 
weakened forms. 

74 The same word has sometimes come to have 
two different forms, with different functions, as to and 
too, of sund off through and thorough; one and an, 
&c. 


75. The loss of inflexion is supplied by the use of 

independent roots. Case-endtngs are replaced by pre- 
posittoHS; verbal erJings by auxiltary verbs. Cp. the 
use of the prepositions of and to for the old genitive 
and dative inflexions : have, shall, will, &c. in the 

formation of tenses . more and most instead of -er'^ 
-est m the comparison of adjectives. 

The preposition to has replaced the infinitive ending 
-an (-<w) as, drinc-an = to dnnk. 

76. There is a tendency in all languages to simplify 
whatever has become complex or pbsolete. 

Thus the plural suffix -s has replaced various others, 
in eyes, hattds, sisters, = O.E. ehg-an, hand-a, swustr-u. 

Many strong verbs have*conformed to the weak or 
regular conjugation, as helped, O.E. heolp, &'a Set 
remarks on Gender and Number of Nouns, and on 
Strong Verbs. 

77. To supply losses, the functions of other paife 
of speech have been extended. The loss of the old 
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relative pronouns re, the. See. left us the neuter in- 
dedinable that, after a time the intetrogatives were 
employed in their stead. See Relative Pronouns. 

78. The English language has lost most of the older 
inflexions, hence its words are no longer formally 
distinguished (as in Latin, Greek, &c.) as belonging to 
certain parts of speech without reference to their use 
TF-a sentence. The functions of words like homo, 
amare, &c. are limited, but in English almost any 
part of speech may be used as any other part of 
speech.* 

Thus a verb may become a noun without any 
change of form. 

“ They think nothing they shall from it pass, 

When all that is shall be turned to was ” 

Hawes, Pasitme of Pleasure. 

“ For He [God] is wythoute wes, wythoute ssel by,” 

(For He is withont was, and without shall be ) 

AyenbUe, p 104. 

Even in Shakespeare the pretente of a verb has 
been converted into a substantive . a feat not 
easily performed by any synthetical language, cp. 
“No had, my Lord!” Ktngjohn, iv. 2, 207. 

‘ This formal fool, your man, speaks nought but proverbs ; 
and speak men, what they can to him, he'll answer with some 
rhyme-rotten sentence, or old say^g such spokes as the ancient 
of the parish use ” 

H Foktes’s Two Angry Women 0/ Abingdon. 

“ Where Galaad made his avowes and hightes (promises).” 

Hardyng’s Chrontele, p 133 

Hight s: the pretente of the old verb hatan to call, promise. 

* See Abbott’s "Shakspearum Grammar. 
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A substantive is easily used as a verb, thus Fuller 
in speaking of those writers who multiply on the map 
of the Holy Land streams bearing the name of 
“ River of Egypt,” says : — 

“ Such is the nuniety of my caution herein, who have<E,y^ 
riverai this map to purpose.” 

Fullek, a Pisgah Sight of Paltsttne, p 6l8, ed. 1869. 

Do you think I fdbU with you ” 

Ben Jonson’s AUhemtst. 

" Rob. ’Las sir, that lamb 

Were most unnatural that should hate the dam. 

Sttph Laru5 me no lambsj Sir 

Rowley, A New Wonder, 

Adjectives are used as verbs without even the verbal 
ending -en. Shakespeare uses to fat, to fatten. Cp. 
that greteth = grandescunt, become great (Palladius, 
On Hushondrie). 

In Latin, nominal verbs are not uncommon, bu,^ 
they have a verbal form given them by the suffix to 
which the inflexions are added as arbor-esc-o from 
arbor, a tree. Fuller renders “JJac flanta in Judah 
aborescit ’’ by — 

•' Hissop doth tree u m Judsea ” 

Pisgah Sight, p. 194. 

An adverb may do duty for a verb, as : — 

'* They aslUnce their eyes 

Shaksfeake’s Rape ofLucrea. 

Cp “ To back the horses,” &c. 

A preposition and a numeral, originally forming aa- 
adverbial phrase, has established itself as a verb^and 
nroduced a noun. Cp atone and atonements " 
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" The constable is called to atone the broth” 

T, Hnvwoos’s English Traveller. 

** To atone two Isiaehtes at variance ” 

Fdller, a Pugah Sight, p. 519^ 


Any noun may be turned into an adjective; as 
a watch, a church steeple, a stlk thread. 

, By the simple use of the suffix -ed (= possessing), 
^e*w able to give a paitiapial, and therefore an 
adjective appearance to almost any noun Cp. hiwfed, 
spurred, one-eyed, &c. 


“ As the Jews’ coats were adlhred above, so they were 
tkirted and fringed below, by God’s special command ” 

Fuller, A JHsgah Sight, p 524 

Adjectives are easily converted into nouns. Cp* 
nmples, worthies, seconds. 

When I first took the^ ’twas Ua good and bad. 

O change thy bad to ” 

T. Heywood, The late Lancashire WOches. 

“ Fear not my fall ; the steep is fairest plain.” 

Lord Brqoke’s Alaham. 

" O these extremes of misery and joy. 

’Tis said sometimes theyTl [evil spirits] impudently stand 
A flight of beams from the forlorn of day, 

And scorn the crowing of the sgnghtly cocks ” - 

J. Crowne’s Thyestes. 

“ And shall the baser over-rule the better f 
Or are they better since they are the bigger ” 

Chapman’s Byron's Tragedy. 

Joye but my ejual, Csesar but my second ” 

Ben Jonson’s Sad Shepherd. 
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Even pronominal forms are occasionally employed 
as nouns : — 

“ The crael’st she ahvt” 

Shakespeare Twelfth Night, Act l Sc 5. 
“ The shes of Italy ” 

Cymhehne, Act I Sc 4. 

*' A wretch, a worm, a nothing" 

Ford's ’Tts Fuy, &c. 

“ Speak of thy fair self, Edith " 

i !■ Letcher’s Elooity Bi other 
" An mithroughfaresom* whatkm " (an impenetrable some' 
thing) —Fairfax. 

Interjections may be converted mto substantives or 
verbs : — 

“ The effect of thine 0 -yesf 

Dbkker, Gulls Homboek. 

“ All the fohs in &irest ladys’ mouths ” 

lb. 

“ This sorrowful hetgho ” 

Nash, Lenten Stuff. 

" Cough and hem,’’ 

“ Mew at passionate speeches.” 

Ib. 

Mum and hem are used as adjectives in the follow- 
ing passage . — 

“ Now pleased, now ftowaid, now mum, now hem ” 

Cahsto and Mehbma. 

A slight charge of pronunciation replaces ap^^jp 
flexion Cp bathe and bath, glaze and g^ass, 
co'nduct and conduct. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Nouns. 

I GENDER 

79. Gender is a grammatical distinction and applies 
to words only. Sex is a natural distinction, and 
applies to hvir^ objects, 

fiy personification we can speak of inanimate things 
jas male or female, as 

►smiie Sun in hs glory, the Moon in her wane ” 


80 In the oldest English, the grammatical distinction 
of words as masculyie, feminine and neuter, was 
marked by difference of endings, and difference of 
declensions. 

Nouns ending in -doxn, af Jreodom (freedom) were 
masculine , nouns ending in -ung, as grettmg (greet- 
ing), and in -nes, as godnes (godness), were feminine , 
wd some diminutives in -en, as nuegden (maiden), 
Hid cycen (chicken), were neuter ; wife and child were 
on^nally neuter ; tongue, earth, week, &c. were femi- 
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Adjectives and many demonstrative and indefinite prononns, 
(he, the, this, such, an, seme, &c.) were declmed in three 
{[enders, and agreed with the substantives to which they were 
joined in gender as well as in nvimber and case 

8 1. After the Norman Conquest, adjectives and 
adjective pronouns lost most- of their case-sufGxes in 
the three genders, so that the older distinctions could 
not well be kept up. In the fourteenth centurj^he 
genders of nouns were exchanged for mere marks of 
sex, names of males bemg of the masculine gender, 
those of females of the feminine gender, and the 
names of inanimate things of the neuter gender j so 
that, strictly speaking, the so-called genders in modem 
English do not belong to the words at all, but only 
to the objects they represent. The only genders in 
English are in- the Pronouns. 

82. There are three ways of distinguishing 
masculine and feminine. 

I. By the use of suffixes. 

n. % composition. 

III. By using distinct words for the name of the 
male and female. 

Only the first method comes under the head of 
grammatical gender. 

I — Gender marked w Dieferences of Endings. 

83. . 4 .— Teutonic Suffixes. 

These are now no longer in general use. 

We have a trace of two old English sufi 5 xe,y*lo 
mark the feminine: (i> -en, (a) -ster. 

Vix-en (O E. F)fx-en), the feminine of fox (M.E 
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vox), IS the only one we have preserved out of a 
tolerably large number once m common use in the 
oldest English, as 

Fern. 

clf-en (she-elf). 
cSser-en (empress). 

tli£ow-en (maid-servant). 

In tdte fourteenth century the femuune m -en is rarely met 
with. 

The change from o to i i% regular when compared 
with the old English god (god), gyd-en (goddess), 
and wulf (wolf;, wylfen (^e-wolf) Cp. Ger. Fuchs, 
Fuchs-inn. This change is brought about by the ad- 
dition of the original vowel m the syllable -en. Cp. 
gold and gilden ; cock and chicken.' 

The suffix -ster exists in spin-ster. This is not 
strictly a feminine noun, because it does not corre- 
spond to a masculine spinner, but is merely re- 
stricted to an unmamed woman. 

It originally meant a female spinner, as in the 
following passages . — 

“ Let the three housewifely spuutcn. of destiny rather curtail 
the thread of thy life ” The GulTt Hornieoi. 

“ .^nd my wyf at Westrounstre that woUene cloth made, 
Spak to the tpmsters for tb spinne hit sofle.” 

Jierr FtewmaH, A. Pass. v. ija 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries we find 

This change of the root-vowel (produced by assimilation of 
two vo^s) is called, by German grammanans, ttmlam 


Masc. 
self (elf). 

cas-ere (emperor), 
munec (monk), 
thedw (man-servant). 
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sempster, songster, huckster, and tapster 
used as feminine substantives : — 

“ Wassel, like a neat sempster, and songster htr page 
beanng a brown bowl ” Ben Jonson 

“ The tapper of Tavjrstocke and the tapsters potte.” 

Jack Jugglek, p. 68, Ed. Roxb. Club. 

“ The backster of Baldockbuiye with her bakinge pele {rod).” 

Ib^ 


In the oldest English feminine nouns ending in 
-estre (-ster), corresponded to masculines in -ere 
(er). 


Mue. 

hsec-ere (baker) 
hearp-ere (harper).* 
hopp-ere (dancer) 
r8d-ere (reader) 
sang-ere (singer) 
se&m-ere (sewer), 
tsepp-ere (barman), 
webb-ere (weaver) 


biee-cstre. 

bearp-estre 

hopp-estre 

rdd-estre 

sang-estre 

bsepp-estre. 

webb-estre. 


In the fourteenth century the Norman-French suffix 
-ess began to replace the English -Ster, though the 
older form lived on for some time side by side with 
us foreign substitute 

In Wicliffe we find sleestere and sUeresse (a woman 
slayer), dwellsteretcaA dwdleress ( female dweller ), nngster 
and smgeresse (songster). The employment of Webster 
and songster (WicliflfeX huckster (Trevisa), shep- 
ster, backstere and brewstere (Langland’s “ Piers 
Rowman"), beggestere (Chaucer), as masculine 
substantives shows us that even at this early peyfod 
(Middle English) the force of the suffix— was^on- 
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siderably weakened, and its origin obscured by the 
frequent use of the new endmg -ess. 

In the seventeenth century the following hybrids 
(containing the English -ster and the Norman- 
French -ess) made their appearance , song str ess, 
seam -str- ess, buck -str- ess, spin -str- ess 
(Howell), tap-str-ess (T. Heywood) 

The suffix -ster now merely marks the agent , as, 
'-iHaltster ; often with more or less a sense of con- 
tempt or depreciation, as, gamester, punster, 
trickster, youngster. 

A large number of words with this suffix, veiy 
common in the Elizabethan penod, have gone out of 
common use : drugster, luukster, lewdsier, oldster, road- 
ster, &c. 


84. In the oldest Enghsh -a marks the masculine, and -e the 
feminine gender. 


Mass. 

ass-a (ass), 
mag-a (kinsman), 
nef-a (nephew) 
r^g-a, rdha (hart]i 
webb-a (weaver) 
wicc-a (sorcerer), 
widuw a (widower)^ 
han-a (cock). 
gSt, (goat), 
wulf (wolf) 
hUfotd (loid). 


Fern. 

a's-e 

mag-e. 

nef-e. 

rmg-e. 

webb-e. 

ben (= henn-e). 
gd:t-e. 

wylf(= wylf-e). 
hlafdig-e. 


In the thirteenth century -a was weakened to -e, consequently 
thae was no distinction m form between the masculme and 
Jsd . ■ i I -i 'I’.r wcMir i- ■ i< «•,’ < '■■1 ■ ’e 

wT^w. il, 1 iiaM'.w i( aii^ I'll, .e "I'l'.', 
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Witch was of the couunon (gender up to a very late pciiod. 

“Your honour is a witch" 

Sia Walter Scott, Fortunes of Nigel, z. 

Wizzard has no connection with witch, but is the O.F. guise- 

Widower is a new formation from the feminme widow, it 
occurs m “ Piers Plowman” (B ix 174) 

Neve ( = nef-a) gave way in the thirteenth century to nephew 
(ME nevew, nevu , from O F neuou, Lat nepos), but the 
old feminine nifte was kept up to a much later penod. - 

85 B — Romance Suffixes. 

(1) -ess (Fr -esse M Lat -issa\ The Latin -issa 
makes Us appearance before the Norman Conquest 
in abbudisse, abbess Before the middle of the 
fourteenth century, the Norman-French -ess occurs 
only a few times as the ending of Romance words 
that had already found then way into the language. 
Cuntesse (countess) is found as early as 1140, 
clergesse occurs about 1210, hostesse and empep- 
esse about 127S, charmeresse and maystresse 
(mistress) in 1340. 

In the time of Widiffe and Chaucer, this suffix 
established itself in the language as the ending of 
feminme nouns, being added to English as well as 
Romance roots. 

Wicliffe has -ess for-ster m dawnseresse, frend- 
esse, neighboresse, techeresse, thralesse. 
He uses -ess in many sifbstantives that had no -ess 
in Norman-French, as cosynesse, devouresse, 
prophetesse, servauntesse, spousesse. 

In the Elizabethan penod the number of words 
-ess was far greater than at present , this shows that 
the suffix is now resincted m its application- -We no 
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longer retain waggoness, rectress (Chapman), 
doctress (Stanyhurst). neatress (Warner), fos- 
teress (Ben Jonson), &c 

One form is now frequently used in both genders, 
as stiigcr, daiuer, cousin, ijuuse, &c. 

In modern English, -ess is the ordinary suffix of 
the feminine, and it is added both to native and 
borrowed words, as goddess, murderess, ac- 
'TrfeaC, baroness. 

a The suffix -ess is added to the simple mascu- 
line as baroness. 

b The masculine ending is sometimes dropped 
before the -ess ; as sorceress from sorcerer. 

e The masculine ending is shortened before the 
addition of -ess ; as actress from actor. 

Duchess IS from O F duc-esse, duch-esse 

Marchioness is formed from M L marchto 

Mistress = O F and O E matstresse from mauhr = mastfr 
^SnSmtsUr 

Lass is perhaps a contraction of laddess 

(2) -ine in hero-ine ; and in landgrav-iue and 
margrav ine, from the German landgrave and 
margrave. 

(3) -a in donn-a, infanta, sultana, signora. 

(4) Lat -trix fro* LaUn nouns in -tor occurs in 
some nouns taken directly from the Latin, as ad- 
jutor, adjutrix, testator, testatrix. 

Empress was ongmally emptrtce, Fr xmparatnee, Lat 
acc imperatncem 

^ Nurse = M E imrue, tionse, Fr. nmmee, Lat acc «»- 
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II. Gender denoted by Composition^ 

86. In the oldest English we find instan(;es of a 
genersH terra compounded with an attribute, as man- 

— jj Tj-pij. fowl Cbi'd) , 

a female friend. 

In the fourteenth century we find knave-chtld, boyt 
mayde-child, girl (Trevi^) ; men-syngers, loymmm- 

L>" •' * / 

In Modern English, wte use 
(i) Male and female as male-servant, female- 
servant ; male-cat, female-bee. 

(a) Man, woman, or maid, as manservant, 
woman-servant, or maid-servant. Sometimes man 
is added to the feminine, and woman to the mas- 
culine to mark contempt, as man-milliner, womaa- 
titan. 

(3) He and she occur mostly in the names of 
animals, as he-goat, sbe-goat 
This last method was not employed in the oldest 
English, and did not come into use before the four- 
teenth century, and then onJy in the names of 
animals. 

In the Elizabethan penod he and she were used 
as nouns. <’ 

“ The proudest Af.”— S hakespeare 

“ These ties were nymphs of the chymney ” 

Fuller. 

It is used as late as Diyden’s time. 

“ Another Ar ” — Ais. and AcMth. 
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III DiFiERENT WORDS FOR THE MASCULINE AND 
Feminine 

87. The use of distinct words for the masculine and 
feminine, as father, mother, Sic. does not belong to 
grammatical gender. 

88. A few coirelative terms, apparently distinct, 
ajt etymologically connected. 

Fem 

lass (ss lad-ess) 
lady (a final e, denoting the 
fem has been lost) 
me«e (Cp. Lab nepos, nep- 
tis). 

queen (Aom the root itn , the 
pnmitive meaning of king 
= &ther , queen = mother). 

89. The rule that the femmine is formed from the 
masculine is violated in the followmg words, in which 
TEe masculine is formed from the feminine 

(1) Bridegroom (from bride) = the bnde’s man ; 
groom = goom, O.K guma, E.E gome, a man. There 
was an E.E. grom = boy. 

(2) Widower (from widow), See § 35, p. 19. 

(3) Gander (from gans, the original form of 
goose). 

In the O E gandr-a (= gan^a = gans-a\ the a is the sign 
of the masculine ; d is merdy a euphonic addition after n, and 
r represents a more original s. 

(4) Drake is a compound from the root end (a 
TftW-k), with an obsolete suffix -rake, signifying king. 
(Cp. the suffix -rick m bishcfrck) 


lord. 

king. 
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IL -NUMBER. 

qo English, like most modern languages, has two 
numbers, singular and plural. 

Some languages, as French, have only one mode of 
forming the plural In English, we have various wa^^ 
of denoting the plural, one only of which (the adthtion 
of s to the singular), is in common use. 

In the oldest English there were several plural 
suttixes, -as, -an, -a, -n (-o) : stan-as = stones, 
steorr-an = stars, hand-a = hands, lim-u = limbs. 
The mo .t common of these was the suffix -an. After 
the Norman Conquest these were reduced (m the 
tliiiteeiith century) to -es, -en ; and finally the termi- 
nation -es or -s became the ordinary sign of the 
plural 

The suffix -as was onginally the plural sign of onljr 
one declension of masculine nouns, as fisc (hsh), 
smith ; pi , fisc-as, smith-as. It is now the only 
living suffix which is employed when we borrow new 
nouns ai.d inflect them in the plural All other plural 
endings are merely the relics of a former period in 

' ■ I \<>' ■ ‘ ( ; 1 \ js (,■■■ • 

-es (later -us, -ys, -is,) and still remained for the 
most part a distmct syllabie. 

“ His scnet and his doughtres, bothe I mene ” 

Occi tVE, De R^ Prtn 620. 

“ To heere Golus wo. dm thei ban forbom ” 

OL M.u / 225" 
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“ Her bodyus wer lyke dragonys, 
llor tayUs wer lyke schorpyonys. 

They had naylys on her knocus. 

That wer lyke ankyr holys ” 

Tuudal, 41 ed 1843. 

“ His life 

That vanisht into smoke and cloudes swift ” 

Spenser, Faeru Queene, i. xi. 54 

In the fourteenth century, words of French origin 
were'ihe first to thrust out the e, and adopt the simple 
suffix -s (or -z) 

This loss of e brings the letter -s into immediate 
contact with the final letter tof the singular, and causes 
the following phonetic modifications. — 

a If the singular noun ends in a flat consonant, 
a liquid, or a vowel, -s has the sound of z, as 
tubs, lads, stags, hills, hens, feathers, days, 
Wc 

4 i. If the singular ends m a sharp consonant, -s 
i« pronounced sharp, (as in mouse,) as traps, pits, 
slacks, &c (For the reason of this see § 63, p. 45 ) 

As far as the spoken language is concerned, it 
would be more correct to say that the plural is formed 
by adding s or z to the singular. 

The fuller form -csftici. ■i!c<i -e/ *(>. I’le I, 1 i>1)’ 
to be retained wlie • t le <-iii".Mr > iii .1 si >1 . !■ nr j .1 
sound (s, z, X, sh, ch, j), as gas-es, glass-es, wish-ci, 
priz-es, fox-es, church-es, «g-es, judg-es. 

Nouns of pure English origin, whose singulars end in -f, -fe, 

wives, wolf, wolves. 

.This change of f to v is not known before the eleventh cen- 
tal - in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries we find it taking 
place in the dahve case of rouns, saif (nom ), same (dative), and 
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in the plural of adjectives def (sin^j ) da>e (pi ) deaf It seems 
that f between two vowels was pronounced as v. Cp. O.E. 
lieafod. E E heaed, M E heed, head, &c. 



. 1 <> ■ 


Remains of older Plural Formations. 


91. Plural formed by Vowel Change. The 

chief changes are — 



Sng 

man, O E man 
foot, O E f6t 
goose, O E g6s 
tooth, O E toth 
mouse, O E mds. 
louse, O E Ids 
cow, O E cii. 


men, O E. men. 
feet, O.E fdt 
geese, O E gSs. 
teeth, OE tdth. 
mice, O E mfs. 
Uce, O E ]}s. 
faf-ne), O E c^ 


In these noids the piimitive suffix a hss been lost together 
with a preceding vowel, which pjodificd the root vowel Thus 
the old pi of hoc (a book) was lie, which stands for a more 
pnmitiie boas Tins change of vowel was not limited to the 
plural, hut took place ui the doUve of all these words, as, boc 
(nom ) blc (dative). 


Br-eeches, breeks, harl for its oldest plural hh, 
M K formed by vowel change from b^dc 
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'fyrtg, tyrf, were once the plurals of borough (O.E, 
burh), furrow (O.E. fur?i), turf{p E. turf). 

92. Plurals in -en ( 0 £. -an), as ox, oxen. 

Hosen (English Bible), shoon (Shakespeare), are 
more or less obsolete. Spenser has eyen (eyes), and 
foen (foes). In a work written about 1420 we find been 
(bees), een (eyes), fleen (flies), (peas), toon (toes). 

■ft die oldest English, plurals in -en were exceedingly common , 
m the twelfth and thirteenth ceotunes they became still more 
numerous because the older plurals m -a, -u, became first -e, 
and then -en ' 

In the fourteenth century they became of less frequent occur- 
rence, and in the northern dialects only eym, oxen, and hosen 
were in common use. 

Children, brethren, and kine did not originally 
form their plurals in -en (-n). 

Children. — The oldest plural was cild-r-u, which 
^atne (1) child-r-e (and childer)* , (11) child-r-en 
'^d childem). 

“ The Mder are pretty ehdder " 

Beaumont and Fletcher, The Kmght 
of the Burning Resile, Act. I. Sc 2. 

In M E we find calvr-en (calves), ^-en (eggs), and lambr-m 
(lambs) : the last two are found as late as 1420. 

“Late lamfer” = late lamb& 

Palladios’ Husbondrie, p 145, 1. 154. 

Brethren was (i) bsothr-u, (2) brothr-e, 
brethr-e (brether), (3) brethren, brethren. 


For proof of this, see O E. Horn first senes, pp. xxvu. — 


-MU , second i 
>^e EE. 


s, p xiT ; Ayenbite of Inwyt, pp. xi-xxv. 
became M E -er. Cp. alre = alter, (of 


all). 
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The old brether is found very late. “ These be my 
mother, brether, and sisters” (Bishop Pilkington, died 
1575). Brdhers occurs in the Romance of Fartenay 

The e m brethren comes from the dative brttker 

In £ E we find dehtren, in M £ desfer, originally dohtru , 
the dative smgular was dihter 

Kine (M.E. kin, ken) is a double plural See 

§ 9 h P- 72- 

“ Fat and fair ty ” 

Cursor Mundi, p 259, I 4566 

Ktne has had a collective sense (like fease and T E. 
hose), ever since the sixtfcenth century. 

“ Kine or oxen ” 

FirrHERBSRT’s llusbonJne, a d 1598 

93 Some words, originally neuter, take no plural 
sign, as in the oldest English . deer, sheep, swine 
neat. 

These words have acquired a collective sense, cp the use of 
fish, fml, frutt, &c , gross, fathom; foot, &c. 

94. Substantives having two Plural forms, 
with different meanings. 

Brothers (by blood) , brethren (of an order or 
community) 

Cloths (sorts of cloth), clothes (garments, 
clothing). 

Dies (a stamp for coinmg) , dice (for gaming). 

Pennies (a numbor of separate corns); pence 
(collective). 

Pennies = O t. penegas, (E.E , M E. pennyes, pans, ppi^. 
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as singular and takes a plural, as, two sixpftttes But this is 
a comparatively modem usage 

“ A hundred pieces of vt pence." 

The Book of Princes, p 164 

The forms pence, mice, &c show that the O E. s had only 
the sharp sound m mouse and not the flat sound in pens 

Peas (taken individually, the plural of feci), pease 
(taken collectively) 

I’ease O E ptsa (pi pesen), is the correct form. 

“ Pease are an excellent seede ” 

Fitzherbert’s Husbondne, p 15 

In M E we find the plurals pese^ and peses The s in pease 

plural peas. 

" A red berry as big as a pease" 

Gerardb’s Herbal, p 53. 

“ Benes, peses ” — Palladius’ Husbondne, p 149, 1. 8 

W hen two forms of a word occur, thej must either get different 
jneapings and so be utilised, or else one of them must drop out 
■muse. Cp morrow and morning, latest and last, ffcc. 

95. False Plurals. 

The s in alms, riches, eaves, is not a sign of 
the plural any more than it is in largess, lachess, &c 
These words are however treated as plural, although 
singular in form. 

Alms IS a curtailed form of the O.E almtsse, 
pi celmessen (M K alnusse, almes, T.E. aimous, pi 
almessen, almesses). Cp. oNhs deed , 

“ Angels desire an alms. 

M. -N - r..,. V..' !■ , 

Inches. — M E rithesse, pi rtchesses, O.F. richesce, 
Fr. flt-kisse. 
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"Yet all the neA^t in the world that u riseth of the ground 
by God’s sending ” 

“Yc! Vt’ -. r.-'-.o'*’! 

; •». »•, .1 I 1 .c II. ■ ", . S. 

Eaves = O.E. rfese, margin, edge ; (M.E. eves, 
ovis; pL eveses), pi. efesen (q). T.E. esen-droppers). 

" Ysekeles m mesa " 

Purs Plemmase, B p. 315 

96. Plural Forms treated as Singulars. 
Some plural forms*are frequently treated as sin- 
gulars; as, amends, bellows, gallows, means, 
news, odds, pains, shambles, tidings, wages, 
thanks, small-pox (= wadi^-pock-s , cp./ti£&-mark). 

“ A little anunJs ” 

Spectator, Piers Plmaman, B. p 338. 
" A gatUms ” — Esther, V. 14. 

" The bdUnvs blowsP 

Shakesfeakb, Pmcles, I. a. 

” A means ’’—fVtnter’s Tale, IV 3. 

“By this means;” "this news." 

Measure for Measure, III. 2 
“ A fearful odds," — King Henry IK, Part HI. 

“ That tidings.”— Julius Casar, iv 3. 

“ A shambles "—WHITLOCK, p, 97. 

“A thanks " 

Beaumont and Fletcher, vol. i. p. $■ 
“The small-/<»r,fo”— A Boorde 
The sininilais amend, gallotf, mean, pain, tiding, wage, thank, 
are found in older wnters 

97. Nouns used only in the Plural. 

(1) These are the names of things that consis^f 
more than one part, or form a pair. 
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a. Parts of the body, and bodily adments. — Lights^ 
lungs, tntesttnes, &c ; measds, mumps, s/aggers, ydlows 
(the jaundice). 

b. Articles of dress. — Drawfrs, trowsers, breeches, 
mtiiens, &c. 

c. Tools, instruments, &c — Scusors, shears, tongs, 
scales, &c. 

(2) The names of things considered in the mass or 
3|giSgJte. — Ashes, embers, lees, molasses, &c. 

98. borne Nouns change their meaning in 
the Plural ; as, be^, beeves, copper, coppers, spedacle, 
spectacles, &C. 


99 Foreign Plurals. 


Foreign words, when naturalized, form their plural 
m the ordinary English way, as, indexes, memorandums, 
automatons, focuses, beaus. See. Others, imperfectly 
-naturalized, still retain their foreign plural 


(l) Latin. 

fonnv^ 

(2) Greek. 

phenomenon 

(3) Romance. 

’monsieur 

(4) Hebrew 

seraph 


Plural 

formnlse 

data 

radii 


phenomena 

messieurs 

banditti 

cherubim 

seraphim 


Some of these have two plurals with diHerent meanings as^ 
tndexes and tnAces , gemuses isAgmu, cherubs and ehaubim. 


ai.i’*"" N)t'- r*f’ • n-roongt- 

nab, .1 !■( /,„/ , . i, ■..■I used 


.11 11 
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loo. Plural of Compounds. 

In compounds the plural is formed by S, as, black- 
birds, paymasters When the adjective (after the French 
idiom) is the last part of a compound, the sign of the 
plural IS added to the noun, attorneys-general, courts- 
martial, kmghts-errant, &c ; cp the prepositional com- 
pounds, sons-in-law, lookers-on In a few titles the 
last usually takes the plural sign, as major-gener^, 
lord-lieutenants A few others have both terms in the 
plural, knights-templars, lords-justues, lords-appellaHts 

We say master-bakers ^h\xt Robert of Brunne has 
masters mareschals 

Compounds in -full were once stnctly adjectival 
(cp. balejul, &c ), and took no plural. 

“ Three spottefull of vmger ” 

A Bookde 

“ A potful hony ” 

Paliadios’ Ilusbondru, p 95, 1 968 
“ Syx hondred syppuol knystes ” 

Robfrt OF Glouciisier, 1 3523 
“ Thre uhtp/ul of knystes ” 

Ib. 1 2418. 


in— CASi 

loi. The different forms which a noun (or pro- 
noun) takes, to mark its lelations to other wofds in a 
sentence, are called Cases. 

The moveable or vanable suffixes that express these 
relations are called case-endings 

Case means a falling The nominative was considered^ 
the old grammanans as the upright form, from which-fhe other 
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forms W'SK fallings off, or declinations (Cp the term declension) 
1 he Romans applied the term £ase to the nominative (i asus 
rectus) , not so the Greeks, from whom the idea was borrowed 

The olefest English had sue cases; Nominative, 
Vocative, Accusative, Genitive, Dative, and 
Instrumental. 

In Modern English we have the subject-noun or 
Nominative case, the object-noun or Objective case, and 
"^^Posjessive case. The A^w/aafizieand Objective case 
of nouns have the same form, and both are without 
case-endings. The Objective includes the Accusative 
or direct object of a transitive verb, and the imper- 
sonal object or Dative case, generally expressed by 
the noun with the preposition to or for before it. It 
IS sometimes called the Indirect objea 

The true Dative (of nouns and pronouns) is seen 
in such expressions as, he bought his brother a farm , 
/ made me great works, woe worth the day ; woe is 
tire; Ta.t4hinks, m^-sems, &c The inhnitive of 
purpose IS a dative m “ Their feet make haste to shed 
blood." 

We have preset ved the O.E genitive -s, but all other endings 
have gone , e for tlie dative singular, and um for the plural haie 
disappeared 

In the thirteenth centgry a final e represented both the 
singular and plural dative Tlie loss of this final e m the 
fourteenth century, left the dative and accusative undistinguished 
in form from the nominative 

Possessive Case. 

The Possessive case, unlike the Nomina- 
tive^d Objective, is marked by a distinct form. Our 
possessive' is the representative of the older genitive. 
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?o 

but we can see how much its force is weakened when 
we find as late as 1420 such expressions as sfreng/hes 
quahtee (the quality of strength^ cannys knoites (the 
knots of cane), vynes rootes (roots of vines). 

In the oldest English there were various declen- 
sions, as in Greek and Latin, and different genitive 
suffixes for the singular and the plural. 

The suffixes for the singular in the first penod were -es, 
smtib-a (smith’s), -an, dtorr-an (star’s) -e, rod-e (rood’s) *!?, 

For the plural they were -a, as, snuth-a, rod-a, sun-a, -ena. 


as, stforr-ena 

In the thirteenth century the suffixes of the genitive in the 
singular were -ea and -e ; ‘m the plural -ene (-en), -e, and 
the modem form -es which often seplaced the others. 



103. The O E. suffix -es was at first limited to the 
singular of certain masculme and neuter nouns, but 
was afterward extended to the feminine. 



This ending -es (-us, -ys, -is) made a distinct 
syllable in the older stages of the language. 

" And by the pof& mediacioun.” 

CHAUCEa Man of Lowes Tak, L (34. 

“ And cnstendom of prestes handes fonge ” 

lb 1. 377. 

“ The mghUs char (car) the stars about doth bnng.” 

Lord Surrey 

“ Larger than the moones sphere ” 

Shakespeare, Mtdsum. Htght’s Dreaftt/n j. 
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Formation of the Possessive Case. 

104. The Possessive case (singular and plural) is 
formed m the wntten language by the suffix -s. In 
the spoken language it has the same phonetic modifica- 
tions as the plural -S. (Ste § 90, p 71, § 63, p 45). 

The apostrophe m the singular marks the elison of the e of 
the old -es 

_The general use of the apostrophe m the singular is not found ' 
''ffiiclrtiffore the end of the seventeenth century It was probably 
employed to distinguish the possessive case from the plural num- 
ber Its use may have been established from a false theory of 
the ongin of the suffix -s, which prevailed from Ben Jonson’s to 
Addison’s time, namely, that it was a contraction of kis, hence 
such expressions as — 

•Tor Jesus Christ hu sake.” — Prayer Book 
“The emblem IS Camerartus kts” = (Cameranus’s) 
Whitlock, p 52 

We find this corruption towards the close of the fourteenth 
century Trevisa has hys nest” — eagle’s nest 
>is, another form of -es was sometimes wntten apart from its 
noun, and hence perhaps the confusion of his with -is, or -es 
In the thirteenth century we find his for -is (-es) intentionally 
used after proper names. 

Nouns forming their plural by vowel change, or by 
the suffix take the possessive sign after the plural ; 
as, metis, oxen’s, childre/is. 

Nouns forming their plurals in -s were thought to 
be without the case-sign , hence in wnting the posses- 
sive came to be marked by the apostrophe, as 
boys'.* 

When a singular noun ends in an s sound, the 
possessive sign is dropped, and the apostrophe (often 
!*^This came about in the seventeenth century, through the 
^otfsp (hat the s m boyi was the sign of the plural number, and 
not of die possessive case. 
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omitted) marks its absence ; as, for justtc^ sake, for 
consamci sake, your htghnas' love, &c. 

In foreign proper names (of two or more syllables) 
ending in s, the possessive is unchanged. Cp. Mose^ 
law, Theti^ wrath, Olympus top 

In common English names we generally sound an 
additional syllable; as yarned s (pronounced y&tnz-a). 

“ Peerssts bernes , ” “ PeersiK wyf.” 

Purs Plowman, C. p 

105. In compounds the possessive suffix is added 
to the last term, the son-tn-law's house, WtUiam-the- 
Conquerors reign. 

Sometimes we find the prmcipiil substantive inflected as m the 
older stages 

“ For his grads sake the cardinal.”— F ord. 

“ Constance the ICyngts sister of France *’ 

=The King of France’s sister.— Fabvan, 

“ Eadwardes kyngts leave" 

=King Edward’s leave 

" On Wilhames daje the yongcr Kynges ” ^ 

= On King William the younger’sday . — OB MtsctO p. 145. 
“ S&berktes dedth east seaxna cymnges ” 

= The death of Saeberht, king of the East Saxons. — Bed, u. $. 

The Case absolute. 

106. In the oldest period the dative was the ab- 
solute case. About the middle of the fourteenth 
century the nominative began to replace it Pecock 
(A.D. 1449) has a few instances of the thittve • " Him 
tt witing and not weei^ing,” = he knowing it and 
not forbidding tt (ii. 335). Milton occasionally imitates 
the Latin construction, as “ him destroyed." In the 
use of the passive participle we have introduced bdn^ 
as, “ this being done," which was in the sixteenth, tJen- 
tuiy, “ this dene." 
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107. Declension of the Old English N oun. 

I. — IlfASCULINE AMD NEUTER. NOVNS FORMING THE 
Genitive in -es. 

■wulf, wolf, scip, ship ; word, word 
Singular 

Masculine, Neuter 

Vo^ } *“P 

wulf-ea I scip-en word-es 

Dat. wulf-e sap-e W0Fd>e 

Aec wulf scip word 

InsL wulf-S scip-e noid-e 

Pluri 

Vo” I scip-u word 

Gen. wulf-a scip-a word-a 

Bat. wnlf-ttm scip-tiin word-um 

Acc. wulf-as scip-u word 

Inst wulf-um Kip-um word-um 


IL— Feminjine Nouns forming the Genitive in -e. 
gifu, gift , deed, deed. 

Singular. 

?r| 

Gen. gif-e d£d-e 

Bat gif-e d^-e 

Aca gif-e daed (dxd-e) 

Inst gif-e daed-e 

Plural 


Vo” 

Gen. 

sDat 

ACC. 

Inst 
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III —Stems in -n 


steorr-a, star , tung-e, tongue , eag-e, eye 


Norn ) 
Voc } 


Acc 


Masc 
steorr-a 
steorr an 
steorr-an 


tung-an 


Neut 

e3g-e 

estg-an 

elg-an 

e&g-e 



Gen steorr-ena 



tung-an 

tung-ena 

tung-um 

tung-an 


eSg-an 

eSg-ena 

e&g-um 

eSg-an 


IV —Stems in -n 
brother, brother. 


StHgu/ar 
\ brethor 


Gen brfithor 

Fnst i 


Nom Acc 
Voc 
Gen. 

Dat 
Inst. 


Plural. 

I bi^thr-u, brdtlioi 
brothr-a 
brothr-um 


lo8. Declension of Nouns in the thirteenth century — 
I — wulf, wolf; sotp, ship , word, word 


V^ 

Geii. 

Dat. 

Acc. 


Masc 
I wuIf 

wulu-ea (wulf-es) 
wulu-e (i^f-e) 
iintf 


Neut 

scip, schip word 

scip-es word-es 

scip-e (scip-en) word-e_ 
sap vepuIj' 
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Plural. 

Masc. 

Nom. Acc Voc. wulu-ea (wulf-es) 

Oen wulu-e (wulu-en, wulu-ene) 

Dat. wulu-e (wulu-es, wulu-en) 

Neut 

Nom Acc Voc scip-e {sap-ea, sap-es) woid, (word-es) 
Gen scip-e (sap-ene, scip-es) word-e (word-es) 

Dat. scip-e (scip-en, scip-es) word, (word-es) 

II. — Hand (hond), hand , dede, deed 
Singular 

F«m Fern 

Vo^*^' I bond, hand 

Gen ded-e hond-e 

Dat. ded-e hond-e 

Plural 

^°Vo^*^*^ j <ied-e (-en, -es) I hond-e (-en -es) 

^en ded-e (-es) hoiid-e (-es) 

Dat ded-en(-e,-es) I hond-en (-e, -es) 

III.— Sterr-e, star , timge, tongue ; 036, (eye). 
Singular. 

Masc. Fern Neut. 

Gen sterr-e(-en,-es) tung-e (-es) es-e (-es) 

Dat. sterr-e (-en) tung-e (-en) es-« (-en) 

Acc sterr-e (-en) tung-e (-en) ej-e 

PIutoL 

Vo™ |sten--en(-e,-es tung-en (-e, -es) es-en (-es) 
ISgn. sterr-ene tung-ene es-ene 

sterr-en (-e) tuiig-en (-e) e^-en (-e) 

Ate. "sferr-eii( c,-es) tung-en (-e, -es) es-en (-es 
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IV. — ^The -words faeder (fader), brother, suster, modern 
doSter, (dohter), m the singular take no genitive inflexion. 
In the dative we find sometimes a final -e In the plural we 
find nommatives in -es, -en, -e;. as faderes, brotheres 
(brothers), dohtres, sostres , brotheren, brethren, dohtren, 
debt en, sustren, modren, brothre, dohtere, &c. 

In the thirteenth century the genitive plurid has sometimes 
the suffix -ene (-en), but more often -es 

The dative plural ends m -en, -e and sometimes in -ek 

In the fourteenth century there is but little trace of the dative 
singular or plural 

The nominative plural of nouns ends in -ea (-is, -us), 

without respect to gender, though many plurals m -en are 

The genitive singular ends/n -es (-is, -ns, -ys). 

Some feminines keep up the old genitive form m -e. 

The genitive plural for the most part is like the nominative 
plural We have still a trace of the old genitive plural -ene, 
(•en). See § 102, p. 80. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Adjectives. 

toj’’ The English adjective has lost all the older 
inflexions of number, gender, and case 
In Chaucer’s tune, and a*little later, we find (i) a 
final e used to mark the plural, as, “ the smale fowles ; ” 
(2) a final e to denote the definite adjective, “the 
yongt sonne," “ his halfe cours.” 

Cp. “ And quhen sche walLit had a lytdl thrawe 


James I of Scoiland,' The Kmgis Qukatr. 
about 1423.’ 

In tlie phrase “in the olden time,” we have perhaps a trace 
of the definite declension. 

The word ones does dutjr for an inflexional e in the plural, 
as M.E, “these tweyne%4i<;” = these two old ones 


no. Adjectives used as substantives form their 
plural regularly, as wantofM, calms, shallows. In the 
fourteenth century only Norman-French adjectives 
used substantively could be thus inflected, as, viles. 


^reciouses, native words formed their plural by 


- * Tills IS a Scottish imitaUonof Chaucer. 
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adding the final e, as suete (sweets), smre (sours). 
In the sixteenth century we find this new method 
extended to English words, as yot^es — young ones 
(L. Andrewe, in Babees Book, p 231) 

When an adjective of Norman-French origin qualified a 

, ' <■ ' ■ I Traces 

aof tins construLiion are louna in i uaor Lngiisn 

III. In alderliefest = dearest of all (S’Jakes- 
peare, 2 Ktng Henry VI. \ i), we have one vc^ late 
instance of the old genitive plural suffix -er. Alder 
= M E. alter, E E. alre,,, O E. al-ra, the gen pi. of 

all. 

“ Now Jesu Christ be your alder speed ” 


" Adam owre tA/er fader ” 

Pters Plowman, B p 298 
“ Sweetest alre tbinge ” 



DECLENSION OF AUyECTIVES. 


112. Declension of the O.E. Adjective. 

STKOKG ok iNDEHNIfE DECLENSION, 


Vo^ 

Gen 




Acc 

Inst 


Voc 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Acc. 


Nom ) 
Voc, I 


Masc. 
j blind 
blind-es 
blind-um 
hlind-ne 
Blind-e 



blind 


blind-re 

blmd-re 

blmd-rc 


Ncul 

blind 

blmd-es 

blind-um 

blind 


I bluid-e 
’ blind-ra 
blmd-um 


Plural. 

blind-e 

bhnd-ra 

blmd'Um 

bhnd-e 


blmd-u 

blmd-ra 

blmd-um 

blmd-u 


Weak or Definite Deciension. 


Masc. 
j blmd-a 
blmd-an 
blind-an 


Singular. 

blmd-e 

blmd-an 

blmd-an 


Neut 

bhnd-e 

blmd-an 

blmd-en 


Plural. 


Masc , Fem , Neut , 


Voc. 

Acc. 

Gen. 

Dat. 


> blmd-an 

bbnd-ena 

blmd-um 


II Jn the thirteenth century we find the following fonns of 
the stron^declension. 
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Gen. blmd-es 
Dat. blind-e (-en) 

Acc. bknd-ne (-e) 

Plnial for aU genders 
Nom 
Voc 
Gen. 
DaL 
Aca 


blind-e 
blmd-re (-e) 
blind-re (-e) 
blmd-e 


I blind-e 

blind-ere (-re, -e) 
blmd-en (-e) 


M«ut 

bbnd 

blind-es 

blind 


Tie '‘ro-,- de-:,--. n b'- frr f’P * y.- ‘ ; ’1 .• , ■ ”, 

Sometimes the definite form takes the inflexions of the in- 
definite declension. 

In the fourteenth century we find a final e used to mark <l) 
the plural, and (2) the definite form and vocative case of the 
adjective (See § 109, p 87) 

Comparison of Adjectives. 

114 Comparison is that change of Torai which 
the adjective undergoes to denote degrees of quantity 
or quality. Adverbs that have ^rung from adjectives 
may be compared. 

There are three degrees of comparison, the 
positive or simple fonm of the adjective, the com- 
parative formed by adding -er to the positive, the 
superlative by adding -est to the positive. 

This rule applies (i) to all words of one syllable, 
(2) to some words of two syllables, especially 

ith ihe accent on the last syllable. 
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Orth(^;TaphicaI changes : — 

(I) When the positive ends m -e, the comparison is formed by 


tmdlest; chetr/ul, cheerfuUer, cJuerfullest. 

Adjectives of more than two syllables, and most 
adjectives of two syllables are compared by more 

The v^rds more and most are pure English words, but the use 
of them' to ^express companson is due to Norman-French in- 
fluence This mode of comparison came into use towards the 
end of the thirteenth century, and was frequently employed by 
the writers of the fourteenth century 
But even at this time, adjectives of any number of syllables 
might be compared by -er and -est. The writers of the Eliza- 
bethan penod paid very little rq^ard to the length of the adjective. 

' ‘ The deUctablest lusty sight and momngest object me thought it 
was."— Nash’s Lenten Stt^, p 9, ed. 1871. 

-rT5, Double comparisons are not uncommon m 
Middle and Modem English. Some of these double 
forms arose out of an attempt to strengthen the com- 
parison, as more kinder, most straitest. Others arose 
through the comparative degree of some irregular 
forms being mistaken for the positive. 

“ The lesser lights.” — Gen. i 16. 

" More better” — Temp i. z. 

“ The worser of the twain ” — Warnek. 

“ lesse gifts and lesser games I weigh them not.” 

-Hall's Satyres, Book ii 2 

Some numerals, pronominal words, prepositions, 
&c., have a comparative suffix, -ther (-ter), as o-ther, 
^he-ther, af-ter, un-der. 

'graces of an old superlative m are to be found in 
form-'er-and for-m-ost. (See § 117, p. 9 ^ ) 
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II 6. Irregular Comparisons. 

I With Vowel Change in the Comparative 
AN i> Superlative. 

Old, elder, eldest (O.R eald, aid, yldra, eldra, 
yldest, eldest). 

' Elder and eldest are archaic, and are repkggd 
by the more recent forms, older and oldest.^ 

Cp O E. lang, lengra, leugesi, atrang, strmgra, strengtst 
This change is caused by the original vowel before the suffix -s 

Nigh, nigher, nighest, (next). 

Near, nearer, nearest. 

O E ne&h, neh, nyra, nearra, fieMst, nlhst 
M.E negh, ntgh, nerre, tiere, furrer, neghest, neyest, 
next, nest. 

The true reptesenuhvcs of the O E, forms are 
nigh, near, (tttg/ier), next 

Near is a comparative form, nearer is a double comparatiie 
“ The Knyst asked leeve to ryde by an other way that was 
nere ( = nearer).” — Gist Rom , p 34. 

“ You’re early up, pray God it be the near " 

Green’s Ertar Bacott See Macbeth 11., 4. 
Next IS a contracted form A + j = A + j = jr CpME. 
hext = highest, coxcomb = cocRs comb. 

Late, latter, last. 

Late, later, latest. 

OE lot (late), latar, latest, Icetemest. In the thir- 
teenth centuiy we find kite, lattrr, lattsi {latst). 

The distinction between latter and later, latest ^d^St 
IS quite a modem one 
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“ The sea gravel is laUest for to dne. 

And lattest may thou theniith edihe.” 

1420 Palladio^ p 14, 11 363-4. 
Last arises by assimilation out of Cp 

best = O E. bet-st, gospel = godspel. 

(Rathe,) rather, (rathest). 

O.E. hreeth, hrathra (hrethra), hrathost. 

Rathe in Milton means early, as, 

The rathe pnmrose "—Lyctdat 
“ The rather bom lambs ” — Speksex 
“ Late and rarAa .” — Pters I^ewman '8 p 132 
* T. I 1 . . * — Trevtsa III p 145 

‘ I ' I </(■ „ ; . ' — Palladius, p. 66. 

II. From Obsolete Roois. 

Good, better, best. 

.0 E. betera, (betra,) betest, betst. 

The positive of better is bat = good, which root is 
found m O.E. betan, ‘to make good,’ ‘amend,’ and 
boot, m ‘ to boot’ 

For vowel change in better see elder ; for best see last. 
Bad ) 

Evil > worse, worst. 

Ill ) 

O E. yfel, wyrsa, wyrrest, wyrst. 

Wor-se, wor-st, are fi^ed from the root weor, 
bad 

The -se = -re (-er) Cp less, O E las-se 
kin the phrase "the weaker had the vjer” (Harding), we 
h^e -the remnant of the Danish veerrr. Spenser uses raw = 
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"Was neuer vmrre o moder bom." 

Cursor Afundt, p. 68, C. 

“Was neuer aw»r« of moder borne." — Ib. F. 

Little, less, least. 

O.E. lytel, IcBSsa, ItBsest^ last. 

The root of less and least is not the lit of ‘ little,’ 
but las, ‘infirm.’ Cp. Goth lasiws, ‘weak.’ The 
vowel-change is like that m better. 

Much, more, most. 

O.E. mtal., m&ra, mast. 

Much IS from myed, through the forms miehel, 
muchel, mochel. 

Mo-re contains the root mah, or magh, to be great 
Cp. mai-n, O.E. mag-en. 

O.K mud, M K muckd, muehe, moche s neat, large. 

“ He seide it was not half tnah mow.” — Cm '-rave 
“A tuuch herd” = a great beard 

Sir G andttu G KmiJ | l.^ 
Mo (moe), a shortened form of more, is used by Elirabchan 
wnteis for more. Gill makes mo the comparative of many; 
mere the comparative of much. The Lowland Scotch has 


III. From Adverbial Roots of Time and Place. 
Far, farther, farthest. 

O E feor, fyrra, fyrrest , M.E fer, ferre, {Jerrer 
ferrest 

Farther. The correct comparative is farrer = 
M. E ferrer. 

" )iaa mon (must) he gyf light 
Als fer als Jie some dose and ferrer " 

Hampole, R. of Ci-p. 2^ 

Far (M.£ /<rrf) = ‘farther,’ occurs m WittUds Tale, iv 4. 
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The th in farther has crept m from false analogy 
with further, M.E. farther, ferther. 

Furth-er (O.E furthor, superlative furthmest), is 
tire comparative of forth. 

' ‘ He went him farih and fortker soght.” — C. Mundi, C. 1 . 
4107. 

** He went forth and further soSt ” — Ib. T. 

“ He went forth and ferder soght ” — Ji G. 

erst. The root of e-re is the adverb d, 

eve^i~. 

In O E'^we find ee arra = the fonner, te eefiera (the after) 
= the latter. 

In the thirteenth century we fipd erure, erore = former. 
O.E. Mtse., p. 173. 

Af-ter, latter, second (compare a/?«r-thought), is 
from af— of, off, 

Fir-st is the superlative of fore. See § 1 1 7, p. 96. 

For change of vowel see 8 83, p 63 , 8 91, p 72. 

HiQd-er, from hind, as m behind, Hinderest 
0c^s in Chaucer. 

Inn-er, from in. In the thirteenth century we find 
innerest. 

Neth-er, from neath m beneath. Nethereste is 
used by Chaucer {Astrolabe, p. 4). 

Ov-er is from the root ove (O.E. ufe = up), in 
above. Wickliflfe has dba-ere (a double comparative) 

As late as the seventeenth century auer and ufper are opposed 

“The upper part sliuttetTi close upon the nether ” — 
Holland’s Ptmj', p. 241. 

“Also as it IS m the parties of the grete worlde that they 
beeth so i-ordeyned and isette, that the over^meste of 
the ndher kyndc touche the nether-nteae of the over 
kjnde, as oistres and schellafisch ... in bestene 
kind." — Tremsa 11 , p. 181 
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Upp-er, from up. Vpperest and overest are found 
in the fourteenth century. 

Utt-er, out-er, from out (O.K «/). 

117. Superlatives m m. 

Tne O.E. for-ma (cp. Lat prt-mv^s) = ‘first,’ from 
the root fore, survives m for-m-er (comparative form 
with superlative sense), and for-m-ost. 

“ The forme yere.” — P alladius, p 71, 1 291 

" The bam that SCO him bare” — C Slun'W p 

" The first child that ever scho bare ” — Ib G 

“ Of alle oure former fadns that evere were or area ” — Batees 
Book, p 47. 

The suffix -most (O.K m-esi), contains the su- 
perlative endings -m and -est, as m in-m-ost, 
ut-m-ost, up-m-ost, hind-m-ost, &c. 

Further-more (forther-mer m Chaucer), is simply a compound 

For the Indefinite Article see Numerals, One. 

For the Definite Article see Demonstrative Pro- 
nouns. 


NUMERALS. 

118. Numerals may be aconsidered under the 
three following divisions. Cardinal, Ordinal, and 
Iiidefinite Numerals. 


I.— -Cardinals. 

One = O.E. an, M.K an, a, on, oon, 0, 00 
The Indefinite Article an preserves the ongKlii- 
form of the numeral. The n fidls off bejflief a con- 
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jonant, and becomes a (Cp. “»Mwand my”) A = 
9ne in “ all of a size,” &c. 

“ Alle salle thai be ane m company. 

And als a saule and a body ” 

Hampole’s A of C,^ 228 

An m "seventeenth century enters is used before words be- 
ginning with h 

‘ Yea, I may say of Gardmer, that he had an head, if not an 1 
^ hand, m the death of evety eminent Protestant " — 
Fuller, Chunk Hutory, ed 1845, P *83 
In the phrase “such an one,” one must have had its M.E, 
pronunciation oon 

None and No are the negatives of an and a. 

Two, twa*n 'O F s'-. ? 

*1 hrec (() 1 t'tjl't , 

The root is thn or that, ‘ to go beyond,’ ‘cross ’ Cp. Lat 
ira and tram. 

^j^our (O.E. fedwer, f ether, cp. Lat quatttor) has 
lost a th. 

Five j O.E. fif), has lost a nasaL Cp. Lat. guinque, 
Gr. irepre. 

Nine (O.E. «/'?»«, M.E. n^heri). 

A ^ representing an older v has been lost. Cp. Lat. 
Hovem. 

Ten (O.E. (y«, thi). 

Ten has lost an A or Cp. Gothic taihun, Lat. 
decern. The original form* therefore was tehen, or 
f^en. Cp. twenty (O.E. twen-ttg). 

Eleven [O.K enditf {endleof), eellefne {fendlefene)\. 
fC = en = one ; lev = lif (perhaps) = ten. 
*1Pw_elve (O.E. twetf). 
twe SB twa = twoi Ive = lif — ten. 
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Sometimes 1 = t, and f = g, hence lif = tig, fm O.E. twenty 
= twetiAy ) 

Some philologists say that lif is from OE lafan, Goth. 
huijan, to leave; O.E lif, Goth, lat&a, a remmmt. Hence 
eleven = one over ten , twelve = two over ten. 

The numbers from 13 to 19 are formed by the 
suffix -teen (O.E. tyne) = ten. Those from 20 to 
90 are formed by suffixing ty (O.K = ten. 

Hmid-red. In O.K we find kund, and hvCd- 
teSniig = 100. Hund sigmfied ten onginally. 

Hundred and thousand are substantives (origi- 
nally neuter). 

1 19. Distributives'express how many at a time, 
as, one by one, one and one, by twos, two 
each, &c. 

By twos. In O.E. the dative UtwAfn would be used. 

In the fourteenth century we find be hundredes &c. Chaucei; 
Astrolabe, pp 11, 19, has ^ ft*®, &c. By and by = one 
by one } OH by on is used by Lydgate. 

1 20. In Multiplicatives the cardinal number is 
placed before the greater numeral, as eight hundred. 

They may be expressed (i) by the English suffix 
-fold, as two-fold. Cp O E. an-fald =r simple ; 
(2) by the Romance suffix -pie (-ble), double 
\dupl£), treble {triple). ’ 

In M.E. we find -double used as a suffix instead of -fold. 

(3) by the word times, as “ three times one are 
three;” (4) by the adverbial form, as, “ twice two,” 
“thrice fotir," 

Both O.E. begen (masc.), ba (neut.) Cp.^-E— 
.tw^en, two. 
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the thirteenth centuiy we find the neuter form (bty, ia, bo, 
boo) more common than the mascuhne bgm. 

Both contains the root bo (or ba), and the suffix 
-th. 

In O.E. we find ba joined to twa (two), as b&lwd, 
butwa, butu. Cp. our “ both two." 

In the thirteenth century we find a plural batken, or bothen, 
and a gemtive plural ha^e, and m the fourteenth century bother 
bothers are used as gemtives. 

XL Ordinals. 

12 1. The Ordinals, except first and second, 
are formed from the cardinal numbers by the suffix 
•th, as four-th, fif-th, six-th, &c. 

In O E. fifth, sixth, and twelfth, sixta, and twdfta 

In O.E. th had, probably, only the flat sound m bathe, and 
therefore could not follow a sharp mote. 

Third = O E thrtdda, M E thrtdde 

in seventh, ninth, tenth, thirteenth, . . . mneteenth, an 
n has crept in through Northern forms of Norse origin. Cp 
tifbe = tenth. 

'In eigh-th (O E eaht-otha), a t has disappeared 

First is the superlative of fore, see § ii6, p 95. 

Second, Fr seconde, Lat secundus, has replaced 
the O.E. other. 

O E. other = one of two , thaet in = the first ; thaet other 
= the second In M £ these became tt) that oon and that , 
other, (2) the ton (toon, tone),and the tother. 

" Tua pliers ihai mad, o tile the tan. 

The tother it was o merbul stan ” 

C. Mundi, C p. 96, II. 1532-3. 

“ Two pileres thei made, of til that oon. 

That other was of marbul stoon.” 

a T. 


H a 
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III. Indefinite Numerals. 

122. All. O.K eal, eall. Genitive plural al-ra, 
E.E. al-re, M.E. oiler, alder, alther. See § iir, p 88. 

In the Lowland Scotch dialects we find oilers, 
cp bothers, § 120, p. 99. 

Many. O.E mamg, man^, is another form of 
the root magh in more. See § 116, p. 94 

In O E we have fela,feola (M 'E./de) = many. 

Many (O E. mcenigeo), a crowd, is a substantive m 
some expressions, as, “ a-great many.” 

“ O thou fond many ” 

Shakespeare, 2 Hen. IV, 1. 3. 

Few. 0 E fehwa, feA, E.E. and M.E. fa, fo, 
fon, fone, feawe, few, O.K lyt — few. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Pronouns. 

123. The Pronouns are among the oldest parts 
of speech, and consequently have undergone much 
change, so that then onginal forms are greatly altered. 
Notwithstanding all this they have preserved more 
relics of the older inflexions than any other part of 
speech, as case-endings m hi-m, he-r, ou-r, &c , 
suffixes marking gender m it, what, &c. They also 
illustrate the substitution of one demonstrative for 
aftiother, see remarks on she, they, &c. p. 109. They 
show how neuter forms may take the place of the 
masculine and feminine, as in this, &c. ; how one 
case may replace another, as in you for ye ; how the 
singular may take the place of the plural, as in you 
for thou; how relative pronouns are lost and re- 
placed by interrogat»ves ; how new plurals replace 
older ones in others, selves ; how impersonal pro- 
nouns are formed, as^ somebody,- &c. 

124. When a pronoun stJhds ^one, as the subject 
or object of a verb, it is said to be used substantively ; 
when it modifies a noun it is said to be used adjec- 
Jl^ely. The Possessive, Demonstrative, Interrogative, 
Ret^ye, and Indefinite Pronouns have often this 
double use. 
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125. The classes of Pronouns are (i) Per- 
sonal, (2) Demonstrative, (3) Interrogative, (4) 
Relative, (5) Indefinite. 


I PERSONAL PRONOUNS 

I Substantive. 

126. The Personal Pronouns have no distinc- 
tion of gender. There are two persons, the person 
who speaks, called the first person, the person 
spoken to, the secottd person 

The person or thing spoken of is sometimes called the third 
person (he, she, it) It is properly a demonstrative pronoun 
and is inflected Uke other old demonstratives for gender, as well 
as for number and case 

He s that man, she = that woman, it s that thing. 

In E. E. the definite article or demonstrative the is used instead 
of he before that “ mihti Lauerd is the that Juliane on levethi(l 
= mighty Lord is he that Juliana believes in — (yul, p. 6$) 
“Ich am the that spec” = I am he that spake — {Ib ) 

127 The PaosouN op the First Person. 


Modern Euglihh. 

Nom. I 
Gen. 

Dat me 
Acc me 


Nom. we 
Gen. 

Dat. us 
Acc. us 
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128. The Pronoun of the Second Person. 


Modem English, f M E 
Norn, thou thu, thou 


EE 


Dat. thee the 
Acc. thee |the 


OE. 

thu 

thin 

the 

thee, the 


Plural. 


Nom.ye,you 

se. yfie, ye 

ae 




eonre,ewrj5ure 

Dat. 

you 

sou, yhott, you. 

cow, ew, eu 



yow 


Acc. 

you 

sou, yhou, &C. 

ew, ow, 5UW 


There was a dual of the first and second personal pronouns 
in O.E , which died out before A.D 1300 


129, Remarks on the pronouns of the first and 
jgecond person . — 

(i) I. The guttural has fallen off, as m many words 
originally ending in c or ch. See § 37, p. 64. 

Traces of an older form Ich, (which still lives on in the south- 
west of England), occui m old dramatic writers, as, chill = ich 
will (Shakespeare, King Lear) In early English we find icham, 
I am ; whabbe, I have , %ullteh, I will not , nefdick, I had not. 

** Icham, a gentylman of much noble kynne, 

Though Iche be dad in a knaues skynne ” 

* Haves, Pastime of Pleasure. 

“ Ich am an old man." 

A.l>. 1565, Awdeley, The Fhitemity of 
Vacabondes, p. 8. 

Me (dative) is still in use before impersonal 
verbs, me- thinks, me-seems, &c.; after interjections, 
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“woe IS me,” “well is him;” to express the in- 
direct object, to me or for me, 

“ Tell the truth,” “he plucked me ope his doublet” — 
Shakesfeabe, yultus Ciesar, i 2 

In M K we find more frequent traces of the dative, especially 
with the adjectives leaf(ltef), Mh, &.C. and the verb to be. 

“ And lever me is be pore and trewe.” 

C. Alundt, T 1 437S. 

Traces of this idiom occur m the dramatic writers of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. 

The verb had often rejilaces the older were (subjunctive). 

“ Me had rather ” — A’ic4 11 ui 3. 

= M E Ale were lever. 

" You were best take my coxcomb.” 

Ktng Lear, i. tv. 

“ You had best ”—Ib. II p 2(A 

" Htm had ben lever to be syke ” 

Fabyan, p. 270. 

“ You were best hang yourself” 

Beaumont AND Flefcher, IT. p 305, 

In the sixteenth century the mrmnatwe case replaces the datn/r 
as, “ thou wert better,"’ &c. for “ thee were better , ” “we haa 
best,” = “ us were best ” Bacon uses “ I think good,” for 
“me thinks good” 

“ Better I were distract ” 

Kmg Lear, iv. 7. 

We no longer use VMU, thine, ours, &c as genitives, but only 
as possessive pronouns In M E we find a trace of the genitive 
in such expressions as, “ maugre myg ” {owres &c ) = m spue 
of me, [us, &c ) “ oure aller ” = all of us, Ac. 

bee Adjectii e Pronouns, § 133. 

(3) Thou has been replaced by you, except in the 
poetical and religious language. 

From the fourteenth down to the seventeenth 
century, we find thou used to express (1) familutrtty 
towards friends , (2) superiority towards inferiors ; (3) 
contempt or at^er towards strangers. 
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“ We mamtam that thou £rom supenots to inferiors is proper, 
as a sign of command , from equals to equals is pas- 
sable as a note of fenulianty , but from inferiors to 
. f - .f ■ ■ ■■ . V 


(4) Ye, although the true nominative, has been re- 
placed by dative or objective you. In the English 
Sl^le, the older use of ye as nominative, and you as* 
dative or objective, is always carefully observed. 

“ yi have not chosen me^ but I have chosen you ” 
>/i»xv 16- 

In Sackville, Shakspeare, and Milton, we find ye 
(in an unaccented position) sometimes used instead 
of you, in the objecuve case ‘ 


130. The Tromoun or the Third Person. — Singular. 


Modem ]&glish 

Nom. he 
Gen. 

Hat him 
All. him 


I him, (hme) ihine, him 



' you does not appear as a nominative, m the written lan- 
g^e before the sixteenth century. In the spoken language it 
vras^perhaps probably pronounced like ye, or the yea in year/i. 
Cp. l/iaui ee = thank ye =thank you , look u — look ye. 
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Ftmintnt, 


Modem 

1 Enalish. 

HE 

1 OE 

E E 

Nom. 

She 

heo, SCO 

hi, heo, scs 

heo 

Gen. 


sche, she I 

hue, here 

hue 

Dat. 

her 

hire, hir, here 

hire, here 

hire 

Acc 

her 

hire (hi, heo) 

hi, heo, hire 

hi 




1 (hise, his) 




Nader 


Nom 


hit (it) 

hit (it) 

hit 

Gen. 

It 1 

his (hit) 

his 

his 

Dat 


him (hit. It) 



Acc. 


hit (it) 

hit 

Ibit 



Plural. 


Nom. 

they 

hii, thei, that 

1 hi, heo, tbei. 

hi (big) 



thai 


Gen 


heore, here, her. 

i 

1 

1 

hira (beora) 



thair, their 

thessre 


Dat 

them 

1 U..., 1, .Vj _ 

IWt 

>•'- '’■n-i) 

ACC. 

them 

1 tham 

1 hem, theism 

r 


1 I (hiM^ his) 1 

13 1. Observations on the Pronoun of the Third 
Person : — 

( 1) In Old English there w^s only one stem, hi, 
from which he, she, it, and their ca^es were formed. 
The modem declension contains three stems, hi, sa, 
tha. 

(2) He. In Middle English we find ha and 
a = he. Cp. “quoth a.” 

“ ‘ Rah, tah, teh,’ would 0 say; ‘tiounca,’ would a 

away agaia would a go ; and i^aia would a edi^." 
~Hm IV. PAU-r H. in. 2. J03. 
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(3) Hi-m contsdns a real dative suffix m. 

Cp. who-m. 

(4) Hi-m {flcc^. The old accusative was hi-ne, 
which began to go out of use in the thirteenth 
century, and by Chaucer’s tune had wholly disap- 
peared m the Midland dialect. 

“Heo hine bitauhte knyhtes fat duden kim muchele 
schonde , 

- Je knyhtes J>et htne ledden bitanbten him Je rode.” 

uTfiey delivered him to knights that did to him great 
shame , 

The knights that led him delivered to him the cross. 

OJE. MtscelU p. 49. 

(5) She replaces the older heo, which lasted as 
late as 1387. It is an altered form of the Old 
English feminine definite article seo, or sto (Icelandic 
sH). 


“ Heo huste hwat heo mende, hto wes of wytte pome ” 

= She knew not what she meant, she was of wit poor 
OE. Miscell p 85. 

(6) He-r {dat.) contains a dative (fem ) suffix -r, 
(-re). 

He-r, (acc.) originally dative, has replaced the old 
accusative hi or heo 


“ Heo cupeji la well sone.” 

= She wiU show herself very soon. 

O E. Muccll. p 1 18. 
“ He her heo <» Sis schuldre.” 

= He bore her on his shoulder. 

/i. p. 49. 




wha-t. 


It has lost an imtial h. The final t was 
dly a suffix of the neuter gender, as in tha-t, 
Cp. Latin i-d, tllu-d, tsfu-d, quo-d. 
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It IS often employed in O.K where we use there. 

“ It es na tang may telL” 

C. Mundt, p. 84. 

“ It ben the deueles disoures ” 

Piers Plowman, B vi. 561 

(8) It {dot ) has replaced the true form him. 

(9) They is the old nominative plural of the de- 
finite article. It replaced the older form hi or he*~m 
the beginning of the thirteenth century in the dialects 
of the North and North East of England, under the 
forms Jwti ]ia<. 

" Ic nele neuer fe vor^e^ and so hi seyden alle. 

])0 ht hedden al ]>ts iherd heo were fill son ” 

= I will never forsake thee, and so they said all , 

When they had heard all this they were full sorry. 

0 E. Miseetl. p 41 

(10) The-m (dixf.) is the dative plural of the old 
definite article and replaces the demonstrative hem* 

The-m {acc) was ooginally a dative and replaced 
the older forms hi, heo, hem; the true accusative is 
they, O.E. th&. 


, OE Mscell p 33 
“ And [he wnle] makie heo nnfere ” 

= And he will make them imbold. 

, P 75- 

" And right anoon ihay token here way to the court of 
Mehbe, and token with hem some of here trewe frendes.” — 
Chaucer, ed Morris, liL p 193. 

In the dramatists, ’em is not a corruption 
but of the older hem 
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(ii) The following table shows the origin of she, 

th ^, &C. : — 


Definite Article. — Singular 

Nom. Masc. Fem Neut 

se{E.E. the)* seo, sio that 

I I I 

the she that 

Plural 

Nom. Foss Dat Ac& 

thi thira thtoi thi 

I I I - I 

they their them 

Obs The following examples show the demonstrative cha. 
racter of they = those (nom and acc ) 

“ For they carles garre s^e a dinne." 

Warner, AUnotfs En^nd, p. 118. 

“ And tha bandes of fyre salle never slake ” 

=And those bonds of fire shall never slack. 

Hampole, P ofCs 1 7177 
“ But that prophetis so thyn ar sawm ” 

=Bat those prophets are so thinly sown 

Barbour, The Bruce, iv 685. 
" For he had drede of theu thre men ” 

=For he had dreud of those three men 

Ib VII. 185. 

“ Thm thre tratouns he has slane.” 

= Those three traitors h^ he slam. 

Ib. vu. 222. 


y * In O £ the was only used as 
(masc ) and theo (fem.) 
ad of O.E. u and eeo 


an mdeclinable relative. In 
were used as demonstrative 
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“ Ane of tiai That com for to sla the kyng." 

= One of those that came to slay the king 

Bakbovr. Tht Bruce, vil 212. 

The IS another form of tha and tka. 

l>at weoten m ])e pynen of belle ” 

=They were those 

That were in the pains of hell. 

O.E.MuceU p 232.^ 

“ Yf ye wille after this do to me so 

As ye have done, ye shalle have ails tie " (Mr>n»coms) 
OcctEVE, J)eRe£. 166. 

And tAa that cannot (beat their husbands), they will 
never let 

Their tongues cease.” 

Hawes, R . of PI p. 136 

II. Reflexive Pronouns. 

I 132. The simple personal pronouns me, thee, &r. 
may be used reflextvely, as, “I repent me,” “get 
thee hence,” “sit you down.” 

The word self is usually added to them. 

Singular. — Myself, thyself, yourself, him- 
self, herself, itself. 

Plural. — Ourselves, yourselves, themselves. 

Self (O.E. silf), was at first* declined as an adjec- 
tive along with the personal pronouns , nom. tc stlfa, 
gen. stl/esj dat. m stffum, acc. me siljhe. 

Between the nominative of the personal pronoun 
and the word silf, the dative case of the pronoun 
was inserted, as: u me si^= I myself, fhu the stlf 
SB thou thyself; he him self =t he himself; , air ^ 
iilfe = we ourselves ; edw iil/t sb yott yotitselvesj 
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hi him sdft t=. they themselves. So we could Say 
God God him stlf. 

These fonns are emphatic rather than reflexive. 

In the thirteenth century we find the possessive pro- 
noun replacing the daitve, as, I mi self, thu ihi self, 
&C. instead of I me self, thu the self Cp. himself, 
themselves, itself, oneselfl 

Probably self had already come to be considered 
irffeuB ; it certainly was often so treated from the four- 
teenth century downwards : — 

“ As thi sdf likyth ” 

Chaucer, Astrolabe, pt i. sec ai 
“JIfytelf hath been the whip.” 

Chaucer, C. T 1 5757 
“Thy njaoaer is to muse and [to] desyst, 

So that sometime mysdf may cany me 
Mjtdf knoweth not where j and I assure ye 
So hath myself issa/t now.” 

• ^txyioa\i. The Plafbf the Wetkee. 

Cp the use of " tnystlf,” &c for “ 1 myself,” &C. 

'When self was fully established as a noun, it 
dropped its old plural e, and took s, as oursdva, 

&G. 

For some time it was without a plural, as ourself, 
thtUue^, &c. 

One’s self, (or more properly oneself), is quite 
a modem form. In Eliza^iethan English we find 
a tnuris Self c= otufs sdf 

la OE, ana (the nom. of Set, one,) was used like aelf. 
^ WS find CBS UMd toe sdf with the possessive pronoun, 
myne otu," by myself iptom Arthure, ed. fiteek, p. 
1*5) = “hymese#.” 
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An old meaning of self was same. Cp. “ the' sdj 
truth” (Becon), and “self-same.” 

“TheMwi<irtmie” 

Bale’s Works, Park Soc p 23. 

" For other ruffians, as their fanues wrought, 

With self-same hand, sAfnasans, and sAf nglit, 

Would shark on you” 

SiE T. More, AU Shak. Soc. p 27. 


III. Adjective Pronouns. 


133. The Adjective Pronouns, sometimes called 
Possessive Pronouns, were formed from the geni- 
tive case of the personal pronouns, and were declined 
like ordmaiy adjectives. 

In modem English the possessive pronouns, though 
only used adjectively, are identical m form with tl^^ 
old genitives of the personal pronouns. 

Sii^. — Mine, my ; thine, thy ; his, }iers, its. 

Plural. — Our, ours ; your, yours ; their, 
theirs. 

Mine, my ; thine, thy. The original forms were 
mine and thine (O.K nAn, tMn). The final e is no 
inflexion, and only marks the Ungth of the preceding 
vowel. 

The -n in nune and is an old genitive suffix. 

My und thy are foimra from mine and thine by 
the loss of n, as no from none, a from an. 

Mine and thine are occasionally used before 
a noun beginning with a vowel, or h ; but this usag^ 
is confined to poetiy and the solemn style. 
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If is very common m the Bible, and in our old 
dramatists • — 


" Give every man thtne ear, but few thy voice ” 

Hamlet, i. 3 

“ Conduct me to mmt host.” — Macbeth, i 7. 

Scmetunes mine and thine are used when they follow the sub- 
fitantive, as, 

“ Lardyng myne" — Gest Rom p. 32. 

“ Master mine " 

Merry Weoes of Windsor, 1, i 163. 

H1-T94S a true genitive of the root hi. 

He-r (O.E. hi-re), contains a gaiitive suffix fem. -r. 

Its (O E. kti) This is quite a modern form, not 
much older than the end of tl|p sixteenth century. It 
does not occur in the Bible, it was not used by 
Spenser, rarely by Shakspeare and Bacon, but is more 
frequently employed by Milton, and had qmte esta- 
blished itself in Diyden’s time as the regular form. 
The true genitive of tt is his. 


Tui ii|i 11,, 1 * I ■ II ■ .» • .Vm r X* . ; > 


jiivcn-'; , his lor-s, when tt is solid 

' ! ••.,.■!. , / . . • when it waxeth 

< li I ,A. / , 1 ^ 

In the fourteenth centuiy we find hit = ite This form was 
kept up as late as the seventeenth century. 

“ Of own tccord.” — Zemt xxv. 5. 

“ // kn ighthood shdl do worse .it shall fright all it friends. ” 
Ben JONSON, The Silent Woman, u. 3 
The own = its own, occurs*as early as the fourteenth 
century, and was m use m the sixteenth centuiy. 


“And -albeit their trumpeiy be built up, and reared as high as 
the sky, yea even m a moment, and as it were of the 
awn self, felleth it down again." — Transledmn 0/ Jewel, 
ed. Jelf, p >153. 
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Ou-r, you-r (O.E. ur-t, eow-er.) 

These forms contam a suffix -r, which belongs also 
to the genitive plural of adjectives. See note on 
Alderlieftst, § in, p. 88. 

Thei-r has this gemtival suffix -r, which also 
appears in O.E. hi-re, heo^e‘, M.E. he-r. See table, 
p 106. 

IV. Independent or Absolute Possessive^, 

134. Mine, thine, his, hers, its, ours, yours, 
theirs, are used without a following noun 
" Be ihine despgir and sceptred care ; 

To triumph and to die are mtne ” 

Gray, The Bard 

Ours, yours, theirs are double gemtives, con- 
taming a genitive plural suffix -r + a singular suffix 
-s. Hers is also a double genitive 
^ r. ■■ n s .V . • <• • r.|.I ’ , 

influence Cp Swed (old style) mtm, dins, = mine, thine , 
vars = ours, ers, = yours 

The more ordinary forms in the Southern dialects were htre, 
htr (hers), cure, our (ours), &c Sometimes we find ouren = 
ours, heren = theirs. 


n.— DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

135. The Demonstratoves are the, that, this, 
such, so, same, yon, (yond, yonder). 

The (usually called the Definite Article), was 
formerly declined like an adjective for nuinj^r,. 
gender, and case ; it is now indeclinable. 
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SlMGULAtL. 


Mascuhne 



ME 

EE. 

OE 

Norn. 

the 

the 

se 

Gen. 


the-s, tha-s 

thee-s 

Dat 

the 

tha-n, the-n 

tha-m, the m 

Acc. 

the 

tha-n, tho-n 

tha-ne 

Inst. 

the 1 

the 

thi, tht 


J 

^antmue. 


Nom. 1 

the 1 

theo, the 

} SCO 

Gen 


the-i^ tfaa-re 

1 thac->e 

Dat. 

the 

the-ie, tha-re 1 


Acc 1 

the 1 

1 tha, theo, tho, th ' 




Neuter 


Nom ) 1 

Acc ) 

1 the, that 

1 the-t, tha-t 

j thae-t 

Gen. 

Dat i 1 

1 masaUtne 



Plural 


Nom 

the,tho,tha,thai 

tha, theo, the 

lth& 

Gen 

the 

tha-re, the-re, the-r 

th^ra, thae-ra 

Dat. 

the, (tha, tho. 

tha-re, the-re, thc-r 

th^-m, thiE-m 

Acc. 

thai) 

tha, tho, the 

|tha 


In the second penod the article is flexionless in Northern 

The old form tho, the {dural of the, is used as late as Warner’s- 
time is occasionally found in Tudor English as the plural 

of the 

The, before comparatives, as, "the more the 
merrier,” is a remnant of the old instrumental case 
4(1$^ Cp O.E. thi mare =. I^t eo magis. It must 
be p^sed as an adverb when used in this way. 
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136. That was originally the neuter of the.' In 
Northern dialects it replaced the demonstrative thtlk^ 
and was used before nouns of all genders. Its plurals 
were (i) tho (or th(^ the pi. of the def. art ; (2) thos 
(or thas) the old plural of this. 

The t in that is the old neuter suffix Cp. it, 
what. 

Those (O.E. thAs\ was at first the plural of this. 
It had established itself, as early as the middle of ^^e 
fourteenth century, as the plural of that. 

137 This was onginally neuter. As late as 1387 
we find thes (masc ), theos (fern ), this (neuter), 
I.at ku, hac, hoe: ^ 

This IS more emphatic than the, and was originally equivalent 
to the-the Cp Fr ee-ei, ce-la 

These (O E. thces, tkAs, E.E thas, theos, thos, thes, 
these, M.E. thes, thees, thue, these). 

The final e in these, marks the length of the 
ceding vowel , it is not an inflexion 

The form these in M E may have been a new plural formed 
from this, and therefore commonly spelt these 

This and that sometimes replace the former 
and the latter (O.E. se tert^ and se eeftera) see 
§ 1 16, P- 95 

This usually refers to the latter of two things 
mentioned, that to the former. 


Pope, Essay on a 


*• T« 
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138. Such (O E. swtlc, EE swtlch, M.E s 7 iii /;, 
swick, swuck, suh, sucA) is a compound of so (0 I' . 
swd), and AAe (O.E lie). Such like is pleonastic 
We find compounds of sucA m some such and none such 
139 Thilk (O E ihyli) = the like. Cp Lat ta-hs 
The like is used often as a substitute for the older thtlk. 

14D. Ilk (O E ylc) = that like, same 
141. Otherlike and other the like are found in the se\cn- 
te^th century 

“ Chaffe, straw and otherlike mullocke ” 

Holland, Plmy, 601 

142 So (O E sw&), IS often used as a substitute, 

for such. , 

“ I am niser than so" te a baby — Ford. 

143 Same (M.E same, Gothic sama). In the 
oldest period same is a conjunction, as swa same swa 
=s the same as ,• sam — sam = whether — or. 

Same is joined to the, this, that, and self (e.g 
se^lf-same. See § 132, p. 112) 

144. Yon, yond, yonder (0 E geon, Goth._;<w«x, 
Ger jener) =. that, Me. 

“ Near yoiufer copse ” 

Goldsmiih, Deserted Village, I 136 
“ Beside straggling fence ” — 10. 1 193 
Yon is a derivative from the demonstrative root ge (or ja). 

In O E geon = tile ;\,er>nA=illic aai. trans. 

Yonder (adv ) is m Gothic jamdre 

In M E we find yon a like such a, each a, &c , fiom which 
probably has ansen yond-er 

The Scotch still use yon substantively 
“ YondeVs a bad man.” 

Beaumont AND FLETCiitu ii p 400 
" Von er theves ” — C Mundt, C 1 4S90 
ionder ar theves ” — 10 F 
“ londtr be theves "—Ib T. 
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“ Bote take we him ute of den, 

And selle i»e him to yme chapmen ” 

C Mundt, G 11 4185-6 
“ Take we him ont of tumfer deu 
And sel him forth to ione chapmen ” — Ib F 
“ Take we him out of that den 
And selle we him to those chapmen ” — Ib T. 


in.— INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

145. The Interrogatives are who, which, 
what, whether, with their indefinite compounds 
whoever, whatever, whichever. 


146 Who (masc. and fem) is only used of 
persons. Its neuter is what. 


Maac. and Fnm. 

Neut. 

, OE 

Masc and Fem 

Neut 

Nom who 1 

what 

hw& 

1 hweet 

Gen whose 

whose 

1 hwaes 

hwses 

Dat whom 

what 

hwam, hweem 

hwwm 
hwiEt ^ 

Acc whom 

what 

hwone, hwsene 

Inst 

[why] 

I hwi 

hwl 

EE 

Masc and Fein 

Kent 

ME. 

Masc. and Fem 

NeuL 

Nom hwa, wlia, 

hwat, hwet,j 

wha, hwo, wo. 

what, wat, 


wliat,wh9et 



Gen hwas, whas, 

as masc 

whar, whos, 
wos, hos 


Dat hwain,whan, j 

osmose 

whom, wham. 


Acc hnan, wan, 

hwat,whaet. 

whom, wan, won 

what, wati 

hwam,wham 1 

what 


huet 


Who-se was ongmally of all genders. It caij^ 
be used absolutely, as, “whose is the crime?” The 
s m whose is a genitive suffix, as in ki-s. 
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Who-m IS a dative like hi-m. It is now also 
accusative, the older acc. hwotu having been replaced 
by It m the thirteenth century. 

147. Wha-t was originally neuter (like tha4), and 
never masc. or fem It got its present usage as early 
as the beginning of the thirteenth century in the 
Northern dialects. 

for = whai sort of. 

“ What& he for a man ” 

PEiUE, ed Dyce, p 383 

148. Whe-ther (O.K hwcethtr, M E whether, 
wher), which of the two. 

“ God cupid, OF the keeper, I know not •mkethtr, 

Unto my cost and chaiges brought you thither.” 

Beaumont and Fletcher, The Kmght 
of the Bunting Pestle, 1. 2. 

" Whether of them twam did the will of his father.” 

Malt. XXL 31. 

For the suffix -ther, see Three § 118, p. 97. 

We find in the seventeenth century in the four- 

teenth whether-so, whether-ever. 

149. Which (O.E. hwt/e; EE. whulc, whulch, 
wuch; M.E. wich, wuch, which, w/ulk) contains the 
wh of who, what, and -Ic = O.E. 11 c = like. Cp. 
qtM-hs. 

“ Tele us hwuch is helle ”—0 E. Horn 1. p. 249 

=Tell us vihat hell is like. 

“ Moyses seide. Lord vmch is ]>i face, let me hit 
iseo "—Vernon MS 
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IV.— RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

150. The Relative Ftonouns are who, which, 
what, that, as. 

In the oldest period, who, which, and what^ 
were not relative, but interrogative pronouns , whose, 
and whom, were established as relatives as early ^ 
the thirteenth centiiiy, but who was much later in 
getting a relative force, and did not come mto common 
use before the end of the sixteenth century. 

151. Who, as a relative, is not recognized by Ben 
Jonson, who speaks of ‘^one relative which!* 

In ‘ Palladius on Husbcndne! a d. i^jzo, we find who used as 
a relative with a neuter antecedent. 

Who (= he who, whoever) replaced the E.E. ike the, or the 
that = he that. 

“ Who steals my parse steals trash.” — Othello, m 3 15. 

In this sense who = qutsquu, is an indefinite pronoun. 

In M E. the is sometunes joi^ to whose and whom. 

Who (and its cases) are often followed in M £ by that. 

152. Which at present .relates only to neuter 
antecedents, but this is comparatively a modem 
restriction. 

"Our Father whuh art m heaven.” 

In M E. which is frequently joined to the, that, as — *4# 
whuh, whuh that, which as, &c. 

153. That, onginally fee neuter singular relative, 
now agrees with singular and plural antecedents of 
all genders. 

That, during the twelfth century, began to supplj;^ 
the place of the indedttuHole relative the, and ii} the 
fourteenth century it was the ordinary, though not the 
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only relative. In the sixteenth century, which often 
supphed Its place, and m the seventeenth century, 
who was frequently employed instead of it At a 
later penod (Addison’s time), that had again come 
into fashion, and had almost dnven who and which 
out of use. 

That (O £. ^tte = ^ ]>«), is sometimes used in 
^the sense of that which, or what. 

** We qieak ti/zt vre do know, and testify rfof we have seen.” 

SA John, ui 1 1 

154. What = that which, refers to singular and 
neuter antecedents Its true genitive is whose. 

“Nebuchadnezzar, the king, m^e an image of gold, whose 
height was threescore cubits ’’ — Dan 111 i, bee 
Milton’s Par Lost. Bk. 1 1 2. 

What that, that what, what at, ate archuc compounds 

155 Who-so, what-so, who-so-ever, what- 
so-ever, wbich-so-cver, are indefinite, like the 
iStm quisquis, quiatnque. 

O.E swi hwa swi = EE wha-swa, wha-se, M E who-so, 
O.E Bwk hwylc swi = which so, whichsoever. 

In the sixteenth century wfe often find what -som -ever = 
M.E. what-sum-ever , sum = as, so is Banish 

“ To guat contre sum that thou wend ” 

C Mundt, C. 1 1149. 

“ To quat conUe so thu wend.” 

Ib G. 

156. Who-ever, whatever, which-ever, are 
relative and interrogative. They do not occur in the 
oldest English. 

^157. As(O.E. atswa, alse , M.E. zanr, 

also), has a relative force after such, same, that. 

Such — as = O.E swytt — twylt = such — such. E E. 
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V -INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 

158. The Indefinite Pronouns are who, what, 
some, one, any, none, no, aught, naught, 
each, every, either, neither, other, else, 
enough, sundry, certain, several. 

159. Who = anyone, some one, has an indefinite 
sense m some old expressions : 

“ Not as who saith by anthonty. 

But by the way of intteaty ” 

Thet^PP. mOE. Ptayt, ed. Hazhtt, 1. 373, 

" As wJu) should say ” — Maebeth, ni. 6. 

160. What is indefinite in 

" Fll ten you what now of the devil.” 

Massinger, Virgm Martyr, iii. 3 

What not, what else (M.E. elUs what). 

In O E. hwa, A-hwa = anyone, hwat, A-hwat = augiU, any- 
thutg In the thirteenth centuiy we find what treated as a 
substantive in an hwat = one thmg, which gave nse to E.-E 
sum-what, other-what , M.E mueh-what, httle-what, many-what, 
modem English somewhat 

There may have been some confusion between aught, wight; 
and whtt See § 164, p 125 

“ A strawnge watt” (= wight) 

Coventry Mysteries, p 294 
“ ^ -nr f ^ r— ”.fi r 8. 

-i, ; 41 

\ V \i- :• .-I, / «»■% 7 , : 

Spenser, Sh^. Cal. (July) 

16 1. Some (O.E. sum; M.K som, some, aliquis, 
qiielque), is both singular and plural, but is mostly used 
before plural nouns. It has the force of the indefinite 
a, a certain, some one; some — some = one — anoUtif^ 
some — others. 
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Other-some == stwu others, is used by Shake- 
speare m the Comedy of Errors, iu. 2 

‘ Framing unto some unwholesome sores plaisters, and 
applying u/Siermmr where no sore IS ” — Hooker, v i i 
In O E and E.E sum was dechned hke the strong declension 
of adjectives, see § II 2 , p 89 

In M E. we find pi sums, summe, some 
As late as the fourteenth century we find some used m apposi- 
~nt)ff-inth a pronoun or noun, as sums we some of us 

I ■ ■ ■’ 

r . ■ I 

Compounds of some are somebody, some- 
thing, someone, somewhat. 

Somebody seems to have got into the language 
through the use of body for wight (person) 

“ A bodye thynketh htmselfi well emended m bis substaunce 
and tyches, to whom hath happened some good goubbe 
'of money ” — ^Erasmus, A^hthegms, englished by 
Udall, ed. 1542, p. 1411 

No body occurs in Pters Plowman — B. rvi. 83, p 292 
Something has in a great measure replaced somewhat. This 
usage IS as early as the thirteenth century 

Some one arose in the early part of the fourteenth century, 
and replaced sum man, it is also used where in M E. oon, one 
= some one was employ^. 

All and some (M.E H and sum) = all and one, all and 
singular, is used by Dryden. 

“ — you must march both all and sonu " — Peele, Edw I. 
In the sixteenth century it oftA appears as whole and some, 
all or some. 

Sometimes we meet with a redundancy of indefinites — 

And the nature of all creatures is contained in some certain 

^ .<e i. ■ B,< \ 'jv. I 

. I i ■ • 4 >x ■ I , (iivgurv. I< < :■ ( I 1 1 >■ ' 

ssich otner use — Pilkikgiom, p. 20. 
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162 One (O.E. 4 «, M.K is the numeral 

one with extended usage. It has a genitive one's, 
and a plural ones. 

In the O E and M E. oxe was declined according to the 
strong declension. See § 112, p 89. 

It has various usages • — 

(1) In “tMie says” it replaces the 0 E. ma», M E. 

(Ger ma», Fr. n«). This use is as early as the 

fifteenth centuiy. 

(2) It has an indefimte sense like the Latin guidam, 
Greek ns, especially before proper nouns, as, ‘‘one 
Simon a tanner” (Aefsix 43) This use is found in 
E.K See St Juliana, p. 5. 

“ One in a certain place testifieth ” — HA u 6 

“Also oon told bym that oon of- his frendes hadde ispoke 
euel by hym ” — Trevtsa, m 317. 

See Pters PUmitnan, B xx 157, 161, p 374 

(3) It IS equivalent to some one, see King Lear, 

i. 3 - _ 

(4) It is also used as a noun = person, thing (M.E 
wight, thif^. This usage is found m the fourteenth 
century. 

(5) It is used instead of repeating the noun. 

(6) The one 2= the first. See § 1 21, p. 99. 

(7) One = tiie same, as, “iWs tdl one, " “one and 
the same ” 

For one we sometimes use a man, they, yen, people 

In M E me = men, is used for one (Fr. on ) ; but with a 
angular verb 

" The vyne also that sayen hath that nature. 

That vynes yf me brcnne, or white or blake. 

And kest hem into wyne, me snay be sure'” 

The wyne coloure after the vyne^j^e.” 

Fauadius, Husbondrte, p 200 
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TBe expression as one that = M E as he that, E E or 
the that, as a wtht that; as thing that — See Juliana, pp 4, 
5, 8, 20, 21 

163 None, no = O.E. t^n = ne cin — not one. 
No IS formed from none by the dropping off of 
ne. (Cp my and mine) None is used absolutely, 
that IS, without a following noun : “I have none.” 

In none other {Acts iv 12 , Deut v. 7), we have the M E 
use of none for no before a vowel 

’ No one ' ' 

one) out It eviueuuy replaces M Jh,. no man, no wtgnt. 
Compounds of no are nothing, nobody. Ford 
has nobody’s else for nobddy else’s. 

164. Aught = anything (O E. dwiht, Awuht, 
T‘ ri-‘- ? --.’-7 


Naught ‘<) I /. i< >' 


/«/ > 


fOt 


forms of aught. 

Awhit IS another form of aught Cp anywhit, everywhit As 
not ^ nowhit = naught, not a whit is pleonastic 
That nawight = noght = not is seen fiom the following 
versions of the same line. 

« c-,- -■ -,1--.^.-, >_c Mundi, C I 4396. 


In the followmg passages nawight is replaced by nothing, 
notbii^. •* 

“ Ne sal thou nawight thar-wit win " — 1 > C L 919 
“ Ne sal thou naptuge thar-with wyn .” — li F. 
tVhit SI aught, m 

“ The devil have they wha else " 

Thk^ites, O E. Plays, ed Hazlitt, i. p 428 
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165. Any(O.K E.E. ieni, cei, d; UL^eny, 
ony, any = ullus), has an adjective form like dzrt-y, 
and the stem is =: one. The negative of any is 
none. In O.E. and E.E. we had a true negative, 
n^nig = nullus. 

In O E any was dedincd like one A plural in -e was in use 
in the fourteenth century. 

The genitive aniea = anyonls occurs in Warner's Albtotls 
England, p 200 ^ 

Compounds of any are anyone, anybody (M.E any irnght, 
any ptrsone, any man), anything. 

166. Each = O.E. a-U = d-grltCj E E. dc, elch, 
euch, M.E. uch, ych, eeh, tik. 

Each is a compound of k, ever, and lie, Uke. 
(Cp. wAuA, such, &c ). In EE. and M E. each was 
followed by an, a, on, ( = one). This use has sur- 
vived in each one. 

Each other besides being eqmvalent to eaeh the other, see 
§ 170, signifies every second, each aUrmate. 

“I . I ’ . 

167. Every (EE. aver-alc, M.E. mer-*ch, ever- 
ilk), is a compound >f ever and each. It does 
not exist in the oldest penod 

Every, as late,as the seventeenth century, had a substantive 
use as in the older periods 



.M I r7fitr,r,r-n,, » -’r >■■111 .1, ■. everyiwe 

/ !n-, -ode B''‘\ •■er,.eir , -r rotr, '‘ri-iihifc 
.rr-rnv «■»..' ! i" .! • ■ .'f M <“*' 1. ii.."' Iiv 

Fabyan (ed. Elhs, p 251), evereaker is U^ by Fecoclc. 

Eng. ed. Skeat. d «ii, k 102 ) 
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Ev^eaek is like ne one, a pleonastic expression, which 
arose when the ongin of evay was forgotten . — {Sa Burton, .^4 not 
ef Md. ed. 1845, P- 6o*)- ' 

168. Either (O.K c^hwaiher, eegther, &-hw<ether, 
Awther; E.E. aither, aither, either, other, owther, 
M.K either, ayther, ether, ouiher), is an old compara- 
tive form (see § 148) containing the prefix a, ever, 
and the suffix, -ther. It signifies “ any one of two.” 
It^egative is neither. 

Either has a possessive form either’s. 

“ Then tithed s love was tithed s life ” 

Wakner, Alimts England, p. 57 
wUL ” — Purs PlmmiaH,'& xiii 348, p 228 

169. Other (O.E. ^ther = one of two, second and 
other), contains the root 6 = one, and the com- 
parative suffix 'ther. (Su § 121, p. 99). 

Other originally followed the strong declension of adjectives. 
Its plural was othre , when the final e became silent, a new plural 
others im formed. 

^ther for some time was used as a plural, both m M E and 
fn the seventeenth century, Cp other some = some otUrs 

Another, any other, none other, some other, are forms 
that arose m the thirteenth century 

Other the like = M E. otherhke, occurs in Hooker, v i 3. 

170. One another, each other, are sometimes 

called reciprocal pronouns, but they are not com- 
pounds, They love oite another; they>love each other 
= they' love — one (loves) another; they love — eath 
(loves) the other. ^ 

iTi. Else (O.E eHei), is the genitive case of an 
pld pronominal root el = efher (Cp. Lat. alius). 

We find its pronominal character kept up in what else, O K 
Warner (Aliion’s England, p. 178} has dswhat, 
cp. aught else, aot^g else. 
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Becon constantly uses vjiat ether thtng for what else. 'tSo in 
Hooker, t, xx. 6 

“ For what dse is the Law but the Gospel foreshewed ?" 

" What other the Gospel than the Law fulfilled 7 ” 

Other where = elsewhere m Hooker, t. xi. 12 

Else IS used substantively in the sense of somethusg else in the 
following passage. 

“ What’s that she mumbles? The devil’s paternoster? Would 
It were else Foud, Witch of Edmonton, ii. i. 

172 Some demonstratives become indefinites Cp. this astd 

that, such and such; he knew not wluch was whuh ; tlh aeS^'Uh 
m the Ayenbite, p S4 • ^ ^ — another. — Pier’s 

I'lOwman.'B p 226, CtUMCBsl&Emghfs Tale,U 1756 — 1761. 

“ This would, I have, and thcA, and then I desire to be such 
and such ” — CBurtim, Anat of Md. ed. 1845, p 185. 

“ dne takes upon hipi temperanoe, holmes;, another austerity, 
a th-ri r" "f « --’if *t, w’-r- .-1 r-’ced 

■ Mi'ic •, n ft” e /• , J4 

“ In with the polax preseth he and he ; 

By hynde the maste begynneth he to •fle.” 

Chaucer, ed Morris, v p 9 ^. 
" Then was I dubde as true precise. 

And faithful 1^ and by , 

And none was compted bo^ enough 
Save he and he and I — Drant’s Horace. 

See Falladius, Husbondrte, p. 126, 1 610, Burton, Anat. of 
Mel ed 1845, p 8 

1 73 Enough (O E genth, E E. tnoh, inoi. M.E. inou^, 
ynough, anousfh, mow, erwgh) 

We sometimes meet with the plural, enow, aeeow, (M.E. 
itb-nee, anowe), 

174 The words sundry, bivers, certain, and several, have 
acquired more or less the force of mdefinite pronouns, 

" They had their several (=> separate) partitions for heaBien 
nation^, their several for the people their several for 
men, their seva-al for women, their several for^Jh^ 
priests, and for the high pnes^^ldoae th^ smfvl.”~~ 
Hooker, v xiv i. 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE VERB. 


175 Verbs may be clas^fied, according to their 
meaning, as Transitive and Intransitive 

Transitive verbs express an action which does 
not terminate in the agent, but passes over to an 
object , as, “ he learns his lesson,” Transitive verbs 
are used reflexively ; as, ’•^he killed himself, ” “sit 
4het down," and reciprocally, as “they helped one 
another^ 

Intransitive verbs express an action that is con- 
fined to the agent, as, “ com grows." Some intransitive 
verbs, by the addition of a preposition, become tran- 
sitive , as, “ the man laughs at the boy , ” “ he talks of 
himself.” Sometimqp verbs compounded with pre- 
positions become transitive, cp. come and ffua-come, 
speak and bespeak, go and forgo, &c. 

176 Some intransitive vArbs have a causative form 
which is always transitive, as. 


Intrauv Trains 

fall feU 



K 
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As we are not now able to form new causative verbs, 
we are often obliged to give a causative meaning to an 
intransitive verb, and it then takes an object; as, 
“he flies his kitefl “he ran tiu knife into his ieg" 
Intransitive verbs may take a noun of kindred mean- 
ing as object, as, “he lived a good life" “he died a 
hot rtble death" 

177. Verbs used with the third person only a^ 
called Impersonal verbs, as “me thinks” “it 
rams," &c These verbs were much more numerous 
in the older stages of the language. (See Syntax of 
Impersonal Verbs). • 

178 The verb afiirms action, or existence of a 
subject under certain conditions or relations, called 
voice, mood, tense, number, person. In some 
languages the verbal root undergoes a change of form 
to express these various relabons. 


Voice. 


179. Transitive verbs have two voices, the Active 
and the Passive. When a verb is used in the 
Active Voice, the subject of the verb represents 
the actor, or agent, as, “the lion killed the elephant" 

A verb is said to be in t|je Passive Voice where 
the subject denotes the object to which the action is 
directed , as, “the elephant was killed by the lion.” 

In English we have no mflexions for the passive 
voice, as in Latin and Greek, but express the sptf¥>- 
notion by means of the passive lurticiple and the 
verb to be. We have a very goo^ubstitute for the 
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passive form in the use of ati indefinite pronoun for 
the subject of the verb ; as, “ somebody killed the boy ” 
= the boy was killed, '^one knows not how it hap~ 
pened” = it is not known how it happened; “th^ 
say,” — It IS said. We can also express the passive 
voice by means of the verb be, and a verbal noun , as, 
‘'the book ts pnnting” (= “the book ts a printing” = 
^the book IS. in printing") = “ the book is beini 
printed” 

The passive voice has grown out of reflexive verbs. The r in 
amo-r is supposed to be a corruption of the pronoun se Cp 
Fr s'appeler, " to be called ” O/ the Teutonic languages only 
the Scandinavian dialects have formed a passive voice by means 
of the suffix St — sk = stk — self, Lat se , we have instances 
this in busk, “to prepare oneseH” “to be ready," and bask 


Mood. 

i8o. Mood has reference to the manner or modt 
in which anything is predicated of the subject. 

The Indicative mood makes a direct assertion, 
or asks some direct question about a fact , as, “John 
has a book," “Has John a book?” 

The Subjuncti\«e mood expresses some condition 
or supposition, as “ I may go, if the day be fine ; ” 
" Love not sleep, lest thou eome to poverty , ” “Had 
I the book, I would g^ve’it to you," “Though he 
slay me, yet will I trust m Him.” 

As the Subjunctive mood depends upon the 
t construction of sentences, its peculiarities belong to 
Syntax. The ^ufynnetive ts almost gone out of use; 
Its place is supwd by auxiliary words. 
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The Imperative mood expresses a command, 
entreaty, desire, request, &c , as, “foUow me," “grant 
our request ” 

In this mood we employ the verbal root without 
any inflexion. It has only one person, the second 
(singular and plural) In the oldest southern English 
the plural took the termination -th 

persons \t ■ • ■ 

persons in the use of let , “ let me call,” “ let him 
call.” In old English let = cause. Formerly the 
p .v.. „ 1— j .V.. «!p-sc o' ‘'-e T — ‘ vr - o" of 


“ But fall I first 

Amongst my sorrows, ere my treacherous hand. 

Touch holy things ” 

Beaumoxt Avn Fleicher, The Match 
Trageity, Act lu Sc t 


The Infinitive mood is an abstract noun, and has 
no inflexions for voice, mood, &c , as, “ to see," “ to 
kncnv" Seep 164 for a fuller treatment of the Infini- 
tive Mood ’ 

Participles are verbal adjectives, and always 
refer to some noun in the sentence. Many adjectives 
take a participial form m -mg, or -ed^ or -en. See 
i 76, p. 59- 

“ Thou to the horse 

P'dst iv" the caCi'Hierm^ b.t , 

.\n(i here l!ie a u. ’/•':/■»/ o.ir, 

Uv •*//.> t lun h deii'.j //r.i/. 
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Still leapeth through the sea, 

Eollomug in vondrous guise 

The fair Nereids with their hundred feet,” 

Plvmftr&’s (Edtpus at Colonut. 

A Verbal Noun in -ing (O.E -ung), often cor- 
responds to a Latin gerund, as “ he thanked him for 
saving his life” Here saving is not a participle, 
-teocause *'for saving” represents an older, “/rr tk^ 
saviii^-of" 


“ Thonkyiig him for the smnng of his hfr ” 

. GestaRom p 7 

" In knowing of tid of day ” 

Chapcbr, Astrolabe, p 19 

“ Concerning the means of procuring unity, men must beware 
that in the procuring or muntlmgofxAx^o'is, unity, they 
do not dissolve and deface the laws of chanty and of 
human society ” — Bacon, Essays, 3 
Here/rw«r<«^ = the procuring of 


earlier penods these nouns m -««j- were preceded by vanous pre- 
positions — an, a, on, in, at, to 

“ He sent Ancus his sones an kontynge ” 

Tremsu, lu 87 

“ We ban a wyndowe a wirchyng ” 

Biers Blowman, B p. 34 

“ He fcl on slepynge ” 

Genendes, 201 
“ While It was in doynge” 

Tresrisa, iii 97. 

“ While It was in -worlyng ” 

Hardyng 

“ Af\^nlyng he sleiigh his father.” 
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“ If she were going hanging, no gallows should part itS ” 
Massinger, Virgin Martyr, jj 3. 

“ Hon hue Absolon to hongyngt biouhte ” 

Piers Pioumtan, C p 64. 

These verbal nouns may take an adjective or a demonstrative 
before them They may also be used like an ordinary noun as 
the subject or object of a sentence. 

Tense. 

181. Verbs undergo a modification to indicate 
time. These forms are called Tenses. In the 
oldest period the verb lyas inflected for the present 
and perfect tenses only. 

There was in O E. no distinct form for the future, 
its place being supplied by the present. Cp “ he goes 
to town to-morrow.” There were, however, traces of a 
past indefinite tense formed by the verb was, and the 
imperfect participle. The perfect and past tenses 
were expressed by one form. 

In the thirteenth century we find the modem future 
expressed by the auxilianes shall and wt/l. In the 
fourteenth century we find (r) the present imperfect 
(continuous) formed by the verb be, and the present 
participle , (2) the perfect expressed by the auxiliary 
have and the passive participle J as well as the em- 
phatic form of the present and past tenses, with the 
auxiliary dg. 

The growth of new forms render a fuller classifi- 
cation of the tenses necessary. The three simple 
tenses. Present, Past, and Future, have four 
varieties, (i) indefinite, (2) impe_rfect, (3) perw 
feet, (4) perfect continuous. 

The fourth vanety belongs only to the •^^ioe Voice 
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For I praise and I praised we sometimes use I 
do praise, I did praise, which are mostly em- 
phatic. (See Do under the heading, Auxiliary 
Verbs.) In the modem stage of the language verbs 
undergo change of form only for the present and 
past tenses. 


Number. 

182. Verbs are modified to express the number 
and person of the subject There are two num- 
bers, Singular and Plural; and three persons 
in each number. First,' Second, and Third. In- 
flexions for number have all disappeared, except in 
the verb io be. The person-endings are preserved 
only m the singular number of the present and past 
tenses of the Indicative mood. 

For the origin of the inflexions that mark person, 
see Verbal Inflexions, § 200, p. 159. 

- Conjugation. 

183. Verbs are classified, according to their mode 
of expressing the past tense, into Strong and Weak 
Verbs. 

Strong Verbs form their past tense by change of 
the root vowel ; nothing isr added to the root, as, fall, 
fell, fallen. All passive participles of strong verbs 
once ended in -en ; but this ending has been dropped 
in very many passive participles of this conjugation. 

Weak Verbs form their past tense by adding to 
the root of the present the letter -d,)^ -t. The vowel 
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e sometimes serves to unite the suffix -d to the root. 
The passive partiaples of Weak Verbs end in -d, or -t. 

Verbs that have vowel change in the past tense, 
as well as the suffix -d, are not strong verbs. The 
vowel change in told, bought, taught, has not the 
same ongin as that in strong verbs 

The strong conjugation mdndes the oldest verbs in the lan- 
guj^e Because this process of vowel change is no longer a 
rtgiilsrone, we call these verbs irregular 

Very many strong verbs have disappeared from the language • 
many have gone over altogether to the weak conjugation , some 
have become weak in the past tense, others m the passive 
participle 

A few have lost their past tense and have taken the passive 
participle instead, as bit from bitten instead of boot (= he 
did bite), while others again have lost their old past participle, 
and have taken instead of it the past tense, as, stood for 
standen 


Strong Verbs. 

Origin op Vowel Change in the Past Tense. 

184 The oldest mode of forming the perfect tense 
in the Indo-European languages was by reduplication 
as, nt-^vya, &c , LaJ fe-fendt, &c We have only 
one verb of this class in modem English, the verb 
did. Cp. Lat dedi. 

T-’ t’-o rV--.t V— r'--’*. 1 \ 

!).■. vc‘i. > ■'belli 

from hatan, to call. The Gothic hcuhait, shows 
Jj^e_ reduplication more plainly than the O.E hiht. 
On companng Ae Gothic verb haihald with the 
O E. heold, and a^hdd, we see that vowd change has 
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arisen out of an onginal reduplication ; but we are 
not able to trace ail the past tenses of strong verbs to 
an earlier reduplicated form. 1 hose that can be so 
traced form a class by themselves, which we shall call 
the J^irst Divtsion, and the remainder, the Second 
Divtsum. 

First Division, 

185. The first division consists of two classes^ of 
verbs, (i) those whose passive participles preserve the 
vowel of the present , (2) those whose passive parti- 
ciples have vowel change. 

18& Division I— Class I 
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(4) Held, IS an instance of a passive participle being replaced 
by a past tense This arose through the dropping of m 
holden, which left hold as the passive participle, in no wise 
differing in form from the present tense. Cp stood for stand — 
staudsn 

(5) Hew retained its strong past tense as late as the sixteenth 
century. 

“ And (he) hew it al to smal peces.” — St. yuliana, p 85 
lUid the yere folowynge Kyng Wyllyam heme downe moche 
of- the wood ” — FaBYAN, Chronicle, p 250 
Hewn and mown are mostly used as adjectives, as, " hewn 
stones,” “ mown grass ” 

(6) Hang The old pretente wtis heng (See Chaucer, Prol. 
1.160) The past hung seems to ha 9 e arisen from the ME form 
of the past participle hongen (pronounced like the 0 in sonu) 

“ Me ]>ou3te I saw a wyn-tre 
On ^is tre, on vche a bowje 
Henge grapes Jiicfce ynowje 
Of |io grapes Jat l>ere hong 
In a coupe me Jiouste 1 wrong ” 

Cursor Mttndi, T. 1 . 4413 

Hardyng (Chronicle, p 310) uses hong for hung (p p ) :— 

“ On Sainct Andrewes day thei wer drawe and hong ” 

“ With ropes were thou bounde and on the gallowe honge ” 
Fabyan, Chronicle, p 43% 

(7) Sew = sewid. 

“An husband that sen god sed upon his land." — Met. Horn. 
p. I 4 S- 

(8) Welk = walied 

“ A man mdk thorn a wod his wai "—Cursor Munii, Edin- 
burgh MS 

“ And than we melk forth ” — Poston Letters, ed Gairduer, 
vol. I. p. III. 

J[p) Leep (lep) = leafed 

‘ For whiA his hors for fcere gan to tume. 

And lee^t^to, and foundred as he leep." 

Chaucer, Rmghtes Tale, 1 . 1828 
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(10) Flowed TheOE yZanw became m E E._/&oa', 
m M E flew is used as the past of fly or flee 

“ The flood that eruyrflew al the world."— CAroRAVE, p, 1 7 . 

(11) Slep = steeped 

" Thre daies slep he al oc-on ” — O E Mtse p 24. 

(12) Wep = weeped - 

Swiche teares wep ure dnhten ” — O E Horn. II p 145. 


187 Division I — Class II 
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(i) To this class once belonged bellow, burn, ding, delve, 
carve, milk, mourn, starve, swallow, stmt, spurn, thrash, 
wmk, yield 

. Tl.n. I'e , «■ ■! k" , -.r'len, shrunken, sunken, are 

(3) The forms in u {s-pun, clun^ have arisen from the passive 
participle. 

The ou in bound, &c stands for an older o or a. This ou 
IS probably-due to the u m the past participle which in M E. 
became ou ; thus the O E funden = M E foundm. Cp O E. 
<u, = M E cou, hou = Eng cow, how 

(5) Clomb = chmbtd 

“ So clomb this first grand thief into God’s fold ” 

MlLfON, Paradise Lost, iv 192 

<< \V« ' r, 

(6) Swal = swelled 

“ And [he] swalle and become gretc ” 

La Tour Lavdry, p 37. 

“ Hir thought it smal so sore about htr hcrt ” 

CHAOCtR, C T 1 6549 

(7) Dalf = delved 

“ When Adam dalve and Eve span. 

Who was then the gentleman ” 

PiLKiNGTON, p 125 , see Purs 
Plowman, B vi 193 
“ Wlienne tliei btsiolven richer dfen ” 

Babees Book, p 52 

(8) Halp = helj(>ed. 

“ This good lady she hajpe ’ 

La Tour Landry, p 136. 

Those that be iR hell cannot be holpen by it [prayer].’*— 
Gkindal, R ^ P 34 
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(9) Yald =yMd€d 

“He yMde ayen the sight unto this good man.”— L a Tour 
Landry, p. loa. 

“ He yald hym creannt to Cnst.” 

Purs Pltnimtait, ed Wnght, 1 78ic^ B. xu. 193. 
Surrey has the old past paibaple yoldeit ; Fabyan itasyeldeJ. 

(10) Foughten = fought (p p ) 

“ Thu yere was the felde of Dykysmew /ougAien." — FAtiihtN, 

p 683. 

“Oil the faughtm field ” 

Milton, Paradise Lost, vi. 41a 

(tl) Malt zs mdud. 

“ And the metalle toe the hete of the fire maU ” 
Capgravb, p, 9. 

(la) Dang = dmged 

“ That thai suld tak kobille stanes, 

And ding his tetb out all at anes ; 

And when thai with the stanes him dang, 

He stode ay loghand tham omang ” 

MS Harl. 4196, fol 17a 

(13) Carf carved. 

“ And ro^byfom his fader at the table ” 

Chaucer, Prol I 100 
“ Tho was he corven out of his barneys ” 

The Kmghtes Tale, 1. 1838. 

(14) Starf = starved, died. 

“ — K]gig Capaneus 
That starf at Thebes.” 

1 935- 

(15) Wonk = wmlied 

“ He vionk, and gan about hyme to behold " 

Lancet of the Laik, 1. 1058. 

(t61 Burst (past) has come lu through the old p p. bonjett 
or iursten. The true past is brast or b^t. 

“ And tde as a brok it hrast ]ie SMnd.” 

Ctsrfr Mundi, I 6392. 



srsO/fG vsxss. 


M3 



(2) The O E K became m M Q a (cp the archaic fonns 
bare, spake, brake), and o 

(3) The n of the ppm M.E was often dropped m all 
dialects except the Northern. We find in Shakespeare many 
instances of these curtailed forms, as, broke, spoke, stole, for 

spoken, stolen 

(4) Shear The old past tense was share or shore 

“ First he shar a-two here throtes.” — H avelok, 1. 1413. 


189, Division II — Class II. 

, OE 
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(1) Quoth IS now used as a present tense. The root of the 
present is seen m bequeathe, the old preterite of which was 
itquath — 

“ [He] btquath his serke to his love.” 

Get/ Rom 23 

(2) Fret, knead, wreak, and mete (measure), once belonged 

n s^ I.. /' M In 

1 n ■ ■ , . ■ 

(4) The past tenses of wreak m M.E were week and , 
p p yviroken Spenser uses the p p wroben Surrey has «»• 
wrokeu = unrevenged 

(5) The o in trod, got, quoth, arises out of M E a = 
O E = SB. 

(6) Scott ( Waverley, xi )')ias eat = ate Shakespeare {Kmg 
John I, I ), has eat = eaten, O.E se becomes M h e(ee), as 
well as a , hence M.E eet = eat = ate 

“ Butter and bred thai eie al-sua ” 

C Mundt, G , L 2715. 

“ Butter and breed thei eet also ” — Ib. T. 
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STRONG VERBS. 


HS 


shook = shaken (Banuitse Lost, vi , 219) , stood has taken 
the place of the p p standen, or stonden 

(3) Sware for swore occurs in Mark, vi , 23 The a is not 
original, but probably arose through the M E swar=swer, which 
caused it to be classed with ’pake, bare, &c, Cp 1 1618 in 
Cursor Mundt, where “he sstas his ath” in Cotton MS (Nor- 
thern dialect) = “he ransr an 00th” in Trin. MS (Midland 
dialect) 

■mfiavte. The old p p baken occurs in Lnnt 11 4 
“ myn liungir book thi blisful breed ” 

Pol Ret Lave Poems, p 191. 

“ — benes and hteaybaien togideres ” 

Pters Plowsmn, in B 184, p t02. 

(5) Gnaw was once conjugated like draw, slay In M £ 
we find gnaw and gnew ; gnew was used late in the sixteenth 
century The p p be-gttavm occurs m the Taming of the Shrew, 
ui 2. 

" >at best gnaw up al bidene ” — Cursor Mundt, G 1 6043 

“ So depe hi [rasours] wode and gnowe.” — St Juliana, p 85. 

'fSf Heave. For heaved we sometimes find hove and 
heft 

The O E pret was E E h<ef, heof, M E kef, have 

“ She hef hir heued heyer ” — CHAUCER, Boethius, 1. St4t. 

“ Ure lafdi this dai was ^leiex into heuene.” — 0 E. Horn. 

n p 167. 

(7) Shape. The old paSt tense shope, was in use in the 
sixteenth century. 

“ I shoop me into shrou^^ " 

Piers Plowman, B. Prol 2. 

" But at the last god shi^ a remedy ” 

Hickscornek, p 163, ed 1874. 
.BArpTt. occurs in mis-rAa/rw, See /It Ii 5 

(8) Grave. We have the old p p. as an adjective in “a 
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The verb to grave once signified to tury. 

“ In Ebron Yaxgrof Abraham, 

Thar first vtos graven hah Adam ” 

C. Afundi, G 1. 3213. 

(g) Lade We find as passive participle loden, loaden, 
A ell as laden 

(10) Wash The old pp was retained very late 

•' Hir body wessch with water ” 

Chaucer, KntghUs Talr, 1 1425. 

(11) Wax to grow Spenser has rwa; past, avAwoxen pp, 
waxen = grown, occurs m Gen xix 13, Lev xxv 39 

“ pa.1 stod Jian still and wex no more ” 

Cursor Muttdi, 1. 142a 


191 Division II— Class IV. 


Pass 

1 (long) 





Pass 


Past Pass Jaxt 


biten 

dnren 






Obsolete. 
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(1) To this class once belonged gnpe, flite (stnve), glide, 
reap, slit, spew, sigh, wreathe. 

(2) The o m this class of verbs stands for an older a, which 

occurs m the archaic forms drave {Josh, mn 10, Spenser, E Q 
VI vii 12), strake xxvii 17), stravc (Surrey) 

(3) Bit (cp the old past tenses nd, slid, writ, smit), is bor- 
rowed &om the pass participle. The true fonn is hot, or boot 

“ The serpent boot the grehounde grevously ” 

Gest Rom 87 

(47 Shone, abode, struck (p p ) show how the past tense 
has replaced the older passive participle 

“ TiU the sunne haveth ttnen ” 
j= Till the sun h^th shone 

OE Miscell p I 
“ Yf he had abydm at home ” 

La Tour Landry, p 170 
“ Well stncken in years ” 

LuJux 7, see Ps liii 4. 

Shakespeare has, 

“ Struck m years ” — Rich JII i i 

(5) Wreathen sometimes occurs as the p p of wreathe, or 
•tTrithe 

“ fVreathen hair ” 

Latimer , see Exodus, xxviii 14, 22, 

24,2s 

The M E past of wrethe was unooth or wroth. In the 


sixteenth century we find wnthe used as a past tense 
“ He wnthe her necke m sonder ” 

Stubs, T/^ Anatomu 0/ Abuses, p 67, ed. 1585 
(6) “V ■ : • 


( 7 ) 

(8) 
49) 
(10) 


Will of Paleme, 1 792 
“ The vapour, which that of the ctikcglod [glided] 

Chaucer, C. T. 1 . 10707. 
“ And Jacob chodewiOx Laban ” 

Gen xxxi 36 
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“ It [sea] cUf \clau€ C ] and gaf hun redi gate ” 

Cursor Mundt, G 1 6262 
Cleave, " to cling to,” is a weak verb, yet clave is found m 
RuiA, 1. 14, as Its past tense 

(3) Lorn = /osar, and forlorn = forloscn, are arcbaiu 
forma In the O £ p p the s has passed into an r (cp was 

“ After he had fair Una lom.” 

Spenser, A Q. i 42. 

“ Thntti yeir es si)>en gan 

Jiat 1 mi sun had losen dere ” — Cursor Mundi, C. 1. 5363. 

(4) Froren = frozen ' 

“ My heart blood is well nigh froren (frozen) I feel” 

Jb Shep. Cal, Feb, 

“ The parching air 

Bums fiore ( frozen) and cold performs th’ effect of fire.” 

Milton, Par Lost. 

“ K froren mur [wall] ”—0 E. Miscdl p 151. 

(5) Chosen has replaced the old p p coren 

“ For hir childe tbenne sho him ^hees.” 

Cursor Mundi, T. 1. 5643. 
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“ He IS to-fore alle othre t-corm ” 

O E Aftse p 98 

(6) Seethe In the Bible {Cm xxv 29), sod = boiled 
occurs as the past tense 

" Wortes or other herbes . 

The whiche sche schredde and seeth for hir lyvinge ” 

Chaucer, The Clerkes Tale, L 227. 

“ Some (hsch) thei solde and some thei sothe ” 

Pten Plowman, B xv 288 
“ Ysolhe or ybake ” — Jb p 278 
force not whether it be sod&n or roast ” 

The Four Elements,'^ 35. ed *874. 
“ Of all manner of dishes both sod and roast ” — Ib, p 2$ 
(7) “ Hit snew [snowed] to hemais hit were floure ” 

VursorMundt, T 1 6381 

192. Some verbs that have' now strong past tense 
or passive participle, were once weak • 

Pres Past 

betide betid* 

dig dug 

digged* 

hide hid 

rot [rotted] 

show [showed] 

[shewed] 

stick stuck 

stack* 

strew [strewed] 

spit spit," spat 

saw [sawed] 

ware* 

The past tenses betid, hid, sfit, sfat, are only apparently 
strong-. The M E. forms behd-de, htd-rle, spit-te, spat-te, (cp 
swat-te, sweated) were weah. 

' Forms marked ^us * are archau. Forms m brackets are 
weah. 


[betid] 

digged* 
hidden, [hid] 

shown 

[shewed, showed] 
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193 Alphabetical List 01 

p Stkomg Verbs • 

Pres 

Past 

Pftss Part 

abide 

abode 

abode 

arise 


arisen 





awaked* 

awaked 

bake 

— 

baken 


baked 

baked 

^bear (bnng forth) 

bore, bare* 

bom 

bear (carry) 

bore, bare* 

borne 

beat 

beat 

beaten 

begin 

began 

begun 

behold 

beheld 

beholden, beheld 

bid 

bade, bidi 

bidden, bid 

bind 


bouiiden,* bound 

bite 

bit 

bitten, bit 

blow 

blew 

blown 

break 

broke, brake* 


burst 

burst 

burst, bursten* 

chicle 

chode,* chid 

chidden, chid 


chose, chase* 


cleave (split) 







cleft 

cleft 








climbed 


come 


c'm^ 

CTOT 


crwn 


crowed 


do 

did 





dnnk 


drunk, drunken 

dnve 

drove, drave* 

driven 

eat 


eaten 

fall 

feU 

fallen 

' The forms in 

italics are weak. 

Those marked * thus i 

arcAati. 
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Pres 

Past 

Pass. Part 

fight 

fought 

foughtcn*, fought 

find 




flung, flang* 


fly 

flew 


forbear 

forbore 

forborne 

forget 

forgot 

forgotten 


forgat* 


fnrsnk’ft 


forsaken 

4|geze 

froze 

frozen 



from, frore" 

eet 

got, gat* 

got, gotten 


gave 

given 

go 


gone 



graven 

ea -grave 




engraved 

engraved 

grind 

ground 

ground 

grow 

grew 

grown 


hung 

hung 


hanged 

hanged 





heaved 

heaved 

help 

_ 

holpen 


helped 

helped 

hew 


hewn 




hold 

held 

held, holden 




lade 


laden, loaden 


iSled 

laded 

he 

Uy 

lam, hen* 

lose 


lorn, forlorn 


lost 

lost 

melt 

— 

molten 


melted 

melted 

mow 

— 

mown 




nde 

rode, nd* 

ridden, nd* 

rmg 

rang, rung* 

rung 
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shine 

shoot 

shrink 



spe 


sod 

sheared, shore* 

shtned 

shot 

shrank 

shrunk'*' 

sang, sung* 

sank 

slid 

slung, slang* 
slunk 

smot^ snut* 


sodden, sod* 

seethed 

shaken 

shaven, shaved 
shorn, sheared 

shot, shotten* 
shrunk 
shrunken 
sung 

sunk, sunken 
sat, sitten* 
slam 

slid, slidden 
smitten, smit* 
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swing 

take 

tear 

thrive 

throw 

head 

wake 


took 

tore, tare* 

threw 

trod 

woke 


wrung, wran^ 
wrote, wnt* 


swung 

taken 

thrwtd 
thrown 
trodden, trod 




Weak Verba 

194. The strong conjugation comprehends all primitive 
verbs , to the weak belong all derivative and borrowed verbs. 

The weak conjugation is sometimes called the regular con- 
j]||fefion, because the formation of the past tense of weak verbs 
by means of the suffix d, is the ordinary method now m use 
TTie method of forming the past tense by reduplication and by 
vowel change, is quite obsolete. Children and uneducated 
persons often make the strong verbs conform to’ the weak con- 
jugation, and say seed for saw, &c We have done exactly the 
same with regard to many old verb^ as, shoved for shof, irewed 
for brew, &c. 

195 Weak Verbs form their past tense by means of 
the suffix -d or -t 

In old English we find thaWhis ending had a longer 
form -de, as, Ic ner-e-de I saved. This -de represents 
a more primitive dede = did, which is the past tense, 
^jgrmed by reduplication) of the verb do. 

I loved = I k>ve-did ; thou lovedest =; thou 
love -didst, &c. 
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196 The suffix -d is united to the root by the con- 
necting vowel -e, as, lov-e-d, command-e-d. 

(1) The connecting vowel, though preserved m 
writing, IS dropped in pronunciation, except when the 
verbal root ends in a dental. Thus' we loved, 
praised, thanked, are pronounced lovd, praizd, 
thankt ; but m commanded, and lifted, the -ed 
has, necessarily, its lull pronunciation. 

The verbs of this class m O £ had the radical vowel siorf 
For the reason of the change of d to t, see § p. 63, 
45- 

197. The passive pertiaples also end in d or t. 
This suffix has not the same origin as the d of the past 
tense. 

198 The following verbs have no connecting 
vowel, and are someUmes called contracted verbs : — 

(2) a Before the addition of the suffix -d, the 
radical vowel is shortened 

Pres Past Pass Part 

hear heard heard 

shoe shod shod 

flee fled fled 

i If the root ends in d, the suffix -d is dropped, 
and the radical vowel is shortened 

feed fed fed 

lead led led 

read red red 

In the O £ the past tenses <!$' a and i were the same ■ cp O £. 
lot Past Pass Part 

a. hyr-an (hear) hyr-de hyr-ed 

IM -an (feed) f%d-de fSd-ed 

t l^.an(lead) £fed-de led-cd 

flee w.as originally strong, see p I40 , meet, met, met has con- 
formed to leati, &c Cp O E. mRaa, mtt-te, mft-ed. 
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In E E 

we find the shortened p p 

fed, led, &c The loss <>1 

the final e 

1 of the past t( 

ease, m the fifteenth century, reduced the 

past tense 

and the p p 


form thus, leJile became 

laiJ, or ied. 



In somi 

e few verbs ending m a 

liquid, or combination of 

liquids, 1 1 

has replaced the oliler d. 



Inf 

Past 



feel 

felt 

felt 


deal 

dealt 

dealt 


smell 

smelt 

smelt 


mean 

meant 

meant 


Hrpnm 


dreamt 


burn 

burnt 

burnt 

Cp 0 E. d.tl-an 

dshl-de 

ged*l-ed 


btem-an 

b<em-<ft 

bsem-ed 


(i) The suffix -d (-t) is often dropped after d, t, st, 
rt, it, and the present, past, and passive participle, 
are identical in form 


nd 

nd 

nil 

shred 

shred 

shred 

shut 

shut 

shut 

put 

put 

put 

hurt 

hurt 

hurt 

lift 

lift* 

lift 

thrust 

thrust 

thrust 

In 0 E nd and set wer/ 



Pass Part. 

^-hreddan 

Shred-de 

&-hredd-ed 

' sett-an 

set-te • 

sett-ed, set 

Shut, put, shred, spread. 

were periiapi 

> similarly conjugatciL 

O.- ‘V ■«/ . 

.or 

1. V. .■ ! , . 


,1 form distinct from 

« 

' In the English Bible 
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the pass, participle, as, nddi, tknide, sette aOte, &c. We hw 
now longer forms for some of the M E. shorter ones ; cp, restt 
= resUA; •wette = mUed, See. O E, seyi-ae = fhtthied ; stylte 
= stated. 

(4) The suffix -t replaces d after p, f, s, ch, v. 
The radical vowel, if long, is shortened. 

Inf Fast Pas Part 

creep crept crept 

weep wept wept 

kiss kist kist 

lose lost lost 

pitch pight pight* 

leave left left 

cleave ejeft cleft 

The V in leave, cleave, tereave, was originally f In M E. 
crept, suept in the past tense were cr^U, wepte . and also crep, 
v>ep, (strong forms) 

(5) Verbs ending in Id, nd, rd, changed the d 
of the root into t, and the tense suffix is dropped 

hutld built built 

gild guilded, gilt gilt 

bend bent bent 

send sent sent 

gird girt girt 

The t in the past tense of bmlt, &c , stands for an original 
d + de, which became de, then te, and, lastly, t This last 

h. ' li a- 1 i . , i.', ' 

the uncontracted, with slightly different meanings, as, gilt and 
gilded, bent and bended, blent and blended. 

In O E. we find only the Jang forms of the p p , as, gyrd^ed, 
tettd-ed, &c 

(6) Some few verbs have vowel-change with the 
addition of d or t in the past tense. 
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(a) tell told told 

sell sold sold 

(i) seek sought sought 

teach taught taught 

The change of vowel m these verbs is not the same as that in 
the strong verbs It is the present that has changed The root 
of tell IS tal, which we preserve m tale, and tal-k Cp sell 
and sale Between the root and the infinitive suffix there was 
_ once an i, which turned the a to e ; thus, root tal, whence 
' modified to teli-tn or tdl-at Cp man, men. The o in 

told, sold, represents the older a of tale, talk, which was never 
modified by the lost suffix •! 

The t in sought, &c , is due to the sharp or r m seek. 
Under the influence of t, the guttur^ has become h, otgk 
In the seventeenth century we find rought, raught, straught, 
the past tenses of reek, reaeh, stretch 

In M E we had rmghte = recked , raughte — reached, 
tiraughte = stretched; laughte = latched, seised. 

The verbs of this class were in O £. contracted in past tense 
and pass part 

^99. The following weak verbs have some pecu- 
liarities that need explanation. 

Catch, caught, caught. This verb of Norman- 
French origin has followed the past tense &c. of 
E.E. lacchm, to catch, take, lahte (past). 

Analagous to caught we find fraught, as well as freighted ; 
and distraught for distracted, also raught = reached in 
Shakespeare, Lervds Labdhr Lost, iv 2, 41 , raught also = 
r^. Cp 2 Hen VI il 3, 43 

“ 1 raught his head from his body ’’ 

*Pterce Eenilesse, p. 82. 

Clothe, clad, clad. In O.K we find dathian, 
(inf ) d&thede (past), d&thod (p p ), = M.E. clothe 
dotkede (dethede, dedde), cM, dad. 

In M.E we fin*R leddo, ladde, — led, which has pro- 
bably led to dad through ded = dedde = dethde. 
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Make, made, made. Made lost its radical' as 
early as the thirteenth century. In the fourteenth we 
find in the Northern dialects ma (inf) and mas — makes. 
Cp M E = /o take, ias = takes, tan = taken. 

Have. had. had : O F / r"/- / -p- I F F 

There was also a short form Jia, to have, from which 
comes has = Mves. In the M E. Northern diakct 
we find has. See Bruce, xiii 642, (ed. Skeat) 

Say, said, said ; O £ seegan, scegde, scegd. 

Lay, laid, laid ; O E. Uegan, letgde, Iccgd. 

In say, lay (M E sf^e,, leyd), the y repiesents the 
older eg (g) 

Buy, bought, bought ; O E byegan, bohte, boht 
In M E buggen, bugge = to buy. and here the y re- 
presents an older which makes its appearance in the 
past tense Cp slay and slaughter. 

Thmk, thought, thought ; O.E thencan, thShte, 
tUht. 

The n is not radical , cp. gange and go, stand and 
stood 

(Me)thmks, (me)thought, (me)thought ; O.E. 
thyncth, thuhte, thhht 

Work, wrought, wrought; O E wyrean, worhte, 
worht. 

Wrought, as a past tense, is almost superseded 
by the more modern form, worked. 

Went was onginally the past tense of wend. 
O E. wendan, to turn, go It replaced the O.E eo-de, 
M E lede, lode, yode (past tense of the root i to go) 

Go (old form gang) was ongindly a strong vei^- 
as IS seen by its p p gone. 

Ago = agone is the p.p. of the O K verb agat,. 



VERBAL INFLEXIONS. 
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to go by, elt^se. It is now used adverbially, as “ a 
long time ago." 

“ By Saint Mary, and I wist that, I would be ago ” 

Hickscorner, p 167, ed 1874. 


“ Who, think you, brought here this figure? 

Certes, Lord Nature, 

Himself not long agone ” 

The Four Elements, p 28, ed 1874. 
Do, did, done, is a reduplicated verb, and of 
course belongs to the strong conjugation of verbs 
The Sanskrit dh& to place is cognate with English do, and its 
perfect dadhau is formed by reduplyiation, like English did. 


Verbal Inflexions. 

Personal Endings. 

^200 Verbs are of two kinds, primary and derivative. 
All the strong verbs are of primary ongm , the weak 
verbs are of secondary formation. To bear is a pri- 
mary verb, because it is formed directly from the root, 
bar; but tell, as we have seen (p. 157), is formed 
from the nominal theme, tale, and is therefore a de- 
nvative verb. 

The root is the si^ificant element in the verb, to 
which are added endings to mark person, tense, or 
mood. 

Sometimes the personal terminations are added 
directly to the verbal roo^ as in do-st, do-th, 
or by means of a connecting vowel, as in lov-e-st, 
^SV-c-th. 

’ The person-findings were originally pronominal 
roots placed after, and compounded with, the verbal 
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root or theme, as if we were to Say love-I, love- 
thou, love-he, &c 

201. The sufhx of the first person singular, was 
originally m (for mt), nhich we still retain in the 
verb, a-m. 

Cp Lat su-m, Gr A-fu, Sansk as-mi = lam, Ger. bin, 
O H G jam, O E (Northern) btom, I ht 

202 The suffix of the second person singulafis 
-St ; It was originally -t, which can be traced back to 
a suffix -ti, identical in origin with the root of thou 
In the subjunctive mood this suffix is altogether lost. 
The original t occurs in shal-t, wil-t, ar-t 
s ■ or I -1 . .. f ,, 



century. 

203. The suffix of the third person is -th (the root 
of the, tha-t) = he, that. As early as the eleveridi 
century, in the Northern dialects, th was softened to 
s ; but the former is now archaic 

In the past tense of strong and weak verbs, the 
endings in the first and third persons singular have 
altogether disappeared 

204 In modem English we have no plural suffixes. 

In O.E the indicative present plural of all persons 
ended in -th (originally the ending of the second person 
plural), as (i) ber-a-th; (2)ber-a-th; (3)ber-a-th. 

The past indicative and the subjunctive (present 
and past) ended all their persons in -n (the onginal 
suffix of the third person plural) as, subjunctive pteA 
sent find-e-n ; indicative past, fuira-o-n, and sub- 
junctive past, fund-e-n, or lund-o-n. 
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In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, we find 
the Southern dialect keeping -th for the present plural 
indicative, the Midland -n, and the Northern drop- 
ping all endings, or taking -s m the second and third 
persons. (See § 49, p. 31) 

In O E. the personal endings were often dropped when the 
pronoun followed the verbs, as ga^ — gather (go ye) ; ete 
we = eten we (eat we, let us eSt) 

'^lie plural in -en was m use up to the middle of 
the sixteenth century, and a few examples are to be 
found in Spenser and Shakespeare, Hall, (contem- 
porary with Milton) uses it iif his Satires, eg, 

“ And angry buUets wkutlen at his ear ” 

* VI 46 

In O.E the imperative plural ended in -th, as mm- 
ath, take ye. In M.E this ending was kept up in 
the Midland and Southern dialects, but not in the 
IJprthern dialect, where -s was used instead of it 

205. Old English Conjugation of Verbs. 

STRONG VERBS. 

Active Voice 
Nim-aiip to take 

Past Pass Part 

nam num-en 


Pres Inf 
n!m-an 


Indzca.tiv»Mood. 
Present {and Fntnre) Tense, 


a." nina-aat 
%. benim-eth 


we nim-ath 
ge nim-ath 
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iSa 


Past Tense. 

I. icnam I wenam-on 

a. thft niin-e ge nam-on 

3. lie nam I hi nam-oa 

SOBjuNCTivB Mood 
Preeent Tense 

I we nim-en 

ge mm-en 
I hi nun-exi 

Past Tense 

I we nSm-en’’ 

ge shm-en 
hi n'im>en 


1 1C nun-e 
a. thflmm-a 
3^ he nun-e 


I. ic nftm-e 
a. thfinftm-e 
3. henAm-e 


iMFKKATIVB MOOD 
mm I nim-ath 

Simple Inf Pres. Part. 

nuD-an nim-ende 

DaUTc Inf Pass. Part. 


WEAK VERBS. 
Acltve Veue. 


nei^an (save) 
luf-s'-an (lev!) 
h^-an (hear) 


Pas. Part 
ner-f-d 
lutp-d 
h^-e-d 


> The oldest ions of the past subjnnctljjs pinialt Oidin'gsat- 
•est, which aftsswMds tiecaine -on. 
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Indicative Mood 
Presmt {and Future) Tense. 

Smg Flur 

1 nen-e, lufig-e, h^-e I l nen-ath, lufi-ath, h^r-ath 

2. nen-est, luf-ast, hyr-est ! 2 nen-ath, lufi-ath, h^-ath 

3 ner-eth, luf-ath, hjr-eth. 1 3 nen-ath, lufi-ath, h$r-ath 

Past Tense 

T^her-e-de, luf-o-de, hjr-de i ner-e-d-on, Iuf-<;-d-on, 
hjr-d-on 

2 ner-f-de-at, luf-»-de-st, 2 ner-e-d-on, luf-o-d-on, 

hyr-de-st bfr-d-on 

3 ner-e-de, luf-ir-de, h^r-de ^ ner-e-d-on, luf-o-d-on, 

• h^-d-on 

Subjunctive Moon 

2 > nen-e, lufig-e, hyr-e I 2 j nen-en, lufig-en, lijr-en 

3 ) Is) 

^ Imlerfcct T 

1 j ' * ) ncr-e-d-en, 

2 > ner-e-de, lof-^de, hjr-de ■ 2 > Inf-n-d-en, 

3 ) I 3 )hyr-d-en 

InpFRtTIVE iMOOD. 

Sing Plur 

2 net e, luf-a, hjr | 2 nen-ath, lufi-ath, h^r-atb 



Dativetfnim 

nen-anne, lufi-anne, b^r-anne 

Pres Participle 

nen-ende, lufig-ende, h^-ende 
Pass. Paibaple 
ner-e-d, luf-p-d, hjr-e-d 

H 2 
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Infinitive Mood. 

206. The infinitive is simply an abstract noun In 
O E the infinitive ending was -an, as drinc-an, to 
drink. 

In the twelfth and following centunes, this -an 
became -en (-in) or e. 

, In Wickliffe, the sufiSx is for the most part 
Chaucer -en or -e. This -e after a time became 
silent, and the infinitive was only distinguished by 
the preposition to (except after an auxiliary verb), 
which at first belonged only to the dative 01 gerundi^ 
infinitive. 

“ As ha schulde stupn and strecehe forth that swire (neck) ” 
yultana, B p 73, a,d. I2io. 

" In ful a bitter bath bathun ich schal naked ” 

O. E Mtscell p. 180, AD 1246 

“ In a bytter bath ich schal bath^ naked ” 

Ib. p 181, later version 

“To bakbite, and to bosfen • and here fals witnesse ’ 

Piers Hmvman, B 11 80 

The infinitive m O E was inflected for the dative 
by the suffix -e, and was governed by the preposition 
to; as, to gehyrann-e, tc hear This is some- 
times called the gerundial infinitive, in contradis- 
tinction to the simple or uninfi^ted infinitive. 

It was used chiefly to express purpose , it translated 
also Lat supines, gerunds, future participles, and 
with the subjunctive ; a^ “ what went ye out for to 
see,” " he is to blame,” &c. 

Latin supine in -um. 

“ Sdthltce 4 t code se ssedere his It sMvmnf/' 

•= Venly outwent the sower to sow his seed. 

Matt xiu. 4 - 
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Latin penphrastic conjugation in -rus and -dus 

“ We selfe magon se&than th& thing the tS se 6 thmni s-nd, 
and brsdan tha thing the i 6 brxdmne sind ” 

=We ourselves may seethe the things that are to be sodden, 
and roast the things that are to be roasted 

iElfric 

“ Hit IS sceamu tdlanne, achitne thfihte him n^n sceamii t 6 

“Sit IS shameful to tell, but it appeared to him no shame 
to Jo — Chremcle, A D 1052 


Latin supin^ in 


“ £the .. t 6 findanne " 
=Easy to find 

Es. bcxn. 16. 


Latin genitive of gerund. 


Sometimes we find the dative mfimtiie used to mark the 

“ Thone calic ]ie ic drtaeemifhtebhe ” 

=The cup that I have to dnnk 

Ma// XX. 22 

“ Ic td dnncenne }tabbe.” 

= r,at bibiturus sum. 

The gerundial ending not only took the same form as the 
simple infinitive, but it was often confounded with the present 
participle in -tnde, or -inde (later in E G and M E 

“ Thenne beginne we to Jleonm ant tumeth to the lufte, ant 
this IS al that we doth te deruen cristene men ant eggtn 
to then uuele.” — Juliana, p 44. 

' rhe synfulle (fastf th) for to clensen him, the nghtwise for to 
jw/rwiA his nghtwisnesse ” — OK p 57 
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“A--; -r*' •* t-t TV- -t 

■ il t X . I. - , r/. 

"A f. 1 ■ . ■ I Ji !■ 

amonge the lettres that were lutere to wrytinge and to 
speiyngr ” — H. m p 249 

That the participle in -nde could be confounded with the inf. 
in -en is seen in the following passage . — 

“ But thanice God of henen for that he hath the ieuem 
And so thou schalt, my doustir, a good hjf lyvatule" 

Babeti Book, p 43. 


Participles. 

207. The present parddple is formed by the suffix 
-ing, which has replaced M.E. -inde, -ende ; O.E. 
-end. 

The modem form -ing made its appearance m the 
Southern dialects in the latter part of the twelfth cen- 
tury, but the older form m was retained in tfre 
Northern dialects up to a very late period (Cp Ben 
Jonson’s Sad Shepherd, ii 2). Spenser has the archaic 
forms gfitterand and trenchand for gbttertng and trenr 
chant. 

This change of -inde to -ing has caused great 
confusion between verbal nounj in -ing (O.E. -ung) 
and participles in -ing (see p. 133). 

“ Wommen jeucth lyf,and,^i^wi£r to Kynges.” 

Trevtsa, ill. p 183. 

Here fttlynde = feedvng = sustmatue. See 0 E. Horn 11. 

p. 177, 1 23- 

The Passive participle m the ddest periotT"®**^ 
a prefix ge, which, after the Norman Conquest, was 
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reduced to (i, y, e) Milton has yclept == coiled. 
He wrongly adds it to a present participle in “star 
y-pointitig." 

The passive participle of all strong verbs ended in 
-en. In the thirteenth century we find n falling 
away; as, ifunde = found, tiunde = bound, very 
many of our strong verbs have lost their passive parti- 
cip les, and others at one time showed a tendency to. 

~ 3 !rthe same. Cp. cfoke and eat m Shakspeaie, for 
spoken and eaten. 

The passive participle of weak verbs ended in -d ; 
as, lov-e-d. The pnmitive form was -th, which is 
sbll preserved m un-cou*th, literally unknown; 
couth (O.E. cuth) being the p p. of can. 

The adjectival character of the verbal sufiSaea -en (-n) and -ed, 
is seen by comparing them with the endings in gold-en, stlken; hot- 
headed, ote-eyed, &e. 

Anomalous Verbs. 

308. Be. The conjugation of the substantive verb 
contains three distinct roots, as, be, was. 

iNDICATrVB Moon 
Present Tense 

Sing. 

I. am 
a. art 
3. is 

Past Tesese. 

1. was I 

3. wast, weft* I 

3. was I 

'Obwtots 


Plnr. 
I. are 
3. are 
3 are 

I. were 
3. were 
3. were 
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Subjunctive Moqs. 

I^esent Tout. 

Sing. 

Plur. 

I, 2, 3. be 

J I, 2, 3. be 

Past Tense. 

I, 2, 3. were 

1 I, 2, 3. were 

2. wert 

1 

luPERATivx Mood. 

2 be 

1 2. be 

Infiniave 

to be 

Present Parbciple being 

Passive Participle been 

The oldest forms are . — 


Pres, indic. su^. 

1 . eo-m, beo-m, beo 


2. ear-t, bis-t 

3. IS, bi-th 


Isind, smd-on 

Plural 

I, 2, 3 j beo-tb 

Fastindic. sing 

1 waes 

2 wdtre 

3 waes 

,, „ plur 

I, 2, 3 w£r-on 

Pres subj sing 

I, 2, 3 wes-e, beo, st 

„ plur 

I, 2 , 3 wes-en, beo^n, sl-n 

Past subj sing. 

I, r, 3 w*r-e 


I, 2, 3. wabr-en 

Imper. sing 

2 wes, beo 


2. wes-atb, beo-th 


wes-an. beo-n 

Act. part. wes-en^ 

Pass, part. gewes-en 
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In the thirteenth centujy smdon (are) gives place to beoth, 
orbeth. In M.E. are becomes very common. 

Wesan (mfin ) seems to have dropped out of use in the 
twelfth century, leaving beon or ben as the ordinary form m 
use. About the same time gewesen (p p.) disappeared, and a 
new p p ibeon (ben) came into use. 

In M.E. we find the pres, part be-ende = be-mg. 

Negative forms were common m the first three periods. Cp 
O £. neom (am not), neait (art not), nis (is not), nxs (was 
not), niferon (were not). 

A-rn (= ar-m = as-ni) contains the root as, and 
m, the ending of the first person. 

Ar-t (= as-t) has the old -t of the second person, 
as in shal-t, wil-t, &c. 

Is (= AT = as-th) has lost its suffix -th. 

Are (= ase) represents the old Northern ar-on, 
and is of Scandinavian origin. It has altogether 
replaced the 0.£. sind. 

Was. This IS the past tense of the strong verb, 
wesan to be. It has therefore no endings to mark 
tl!e first and third persons. 

Was-t. The true form would be were (O.E. 
weere) but wast arose m the fourteenth century, 
through the use of was as a second person in 
Northern writers of the thirteenth century. 

“ With ropes were thou boimde ” 

Fabyan, Chromcle, p. 430. 

“ How were thow than baptized ? ” 

Merlin, p. 428. 

“ Before the sun, before the heavens thou wert.” 

Milton, Ear. Lost. 

Wer-t for wast has evidently been formed from the older 
were {=wdre). It haS established itself as a subjuncUve fonn. 

"Were (= wm-en) has, like are, lost its personal 
endings. 
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The root be rras conjugated in the present tense, indicative, as 
late as Milton’s tune. 

I be we be (bin)* 

thou beest ye be „ 

he be they be „ 

“ If thoB iarfhe.”— MitTON, P. L. i. 84. 

“ If thou ilA avil.” 

Beaumont and Fletchek, i. p. 96. 
“ I think It ie thine indeed.” — HamUt. 

“ We ure true men, we are no spies, we be twelve brethren ” 
— Gen idii. 32 

“ For you be as untrue as I.” 

Heywood, The Pour P.P. 

“ The Philistines upon,Aee.”— xvi. 9. 

In M.E. beth and bea are used for the third pers sing, mdic.; 
and for the third pers. future, instead of our shall be. 

209. Worth = be. 

This verb occurs m the English Bible:, 

" Wo worth the day” 

<awoe be to the day — Etei. xsz. 2 
“ Wo worth the faire gemme vertuelesse I 
Wo worth that herb also that doth no boote ! 

Wo worth that beaute that is routheles I 
Wo worth that wyght that tret ech under foote 1 " 

Chaucer, Tr 6* Cr. ii 49. U. 344'-7. 
The O.E weorthan (pret. wearth, pp. wordat) to 
become, occasionally replaced wesan and beon, to be. 
In M E. worthe = to be, as well as to become. In the 
third person worth = shall be. 

“ What shal awriheof Arth I. *817, ed Fumivall 

" For-]ii I conseiUe alle ^e comnne to lat the catte worthe.” 

Pters Plowman, B ProL L 187 
“ To-morwe worth ymade ]« may denes bruydale.” 

a. II. 

“ "niB maide werth a depe "^Earfy Ettf. Poems, »ti. 38. 

• Archaic 
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210. Can. 

Indicativs Mood. 

Present Tense 

Plat. 

I. can 

3. can 

Past Tense 

1. could I I. could 

2. couldst (couldest) 2 could 

3 could I 3 could 

In O.E can was thus conjugated — 

Sue. PJur. 

Pres Indi^ I can, con l cunn.on 


1. can 

2. canst 
.j^can 


Fast Indic i. cu'the 

2 cu-th-est 

3 cu-the 

Pres Subj l, 2, 3 cunn-e 
Past Subj I, 2, 3 cu-the 
Pass. Part cu-th 



Can (ist aud 3rd persons) has no personal suffix, 
because it was ongmally a strong form signifying 
I knew. Cp shall, may, wot, &c. 

Coul-d (= 0 .K cu-the, M.E. couthe, cou-de) is a 
weak form. The letter 1 has crept in from false 
analogy to the past tenses of shedl and will. 

“ A nd the Normans ne contke speke tho bote hot owe speche ” 
—Spee e/0£ Eng i A 21$. 

The verb can (con) once signified to be <Me, to know. 
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" Thou shalt never conne knoven ” 

Chaucer. 

“ Thou schalt not kuntu seie nay.” 

Pkcock, Skeafs Spec, p S® 

“ I can many a quamt game ” 

TAe World and the Child, O E. Plays, I p. 245 
“ I trow thou const but httle skill of play Ib 1. p 261, 
“ For ive be clerks all, and can our neck verse ” 

Hickscorker, OE Plays, i p. 159 
‘‘ A mous that moche good coitthe (knew) ” 

Purs Plowman, B. p. 8 

" O she coiM the ait of woman most feelingly ” 

Webster, ed Dyce, p 250 

Shakespeare has "to con thanks” = to acknowledge or grve 


Cursor Mundt, F. L 6398 


Con, learn, study (con a lesson), has conned for past tense 

Cunning (adj ) = knowing, is a present participle of can, or 
con. It IS also found as an aWract noun = knowledge. 

'* And yhit thai er ful unkunand ” 

Ha WOLE, P 0/ C. I 152. 
“ Cunning Latm books ” 

The Four EUments, 0 E. Nays, I. 7 
“ Works of cunning " — Ti, 

“ Nother (neither) virtue nor no other cunning ” 

Couth in uncouth is the old pp of can. See Chaucer’* 
C. T. Prol I 14. 

" Mayde to the he send (sends) his sonde (message) 

And wilneth (wishes) for to beo (be) the dhk (known)." 

O E. Misc. p. 96, 1 104, 
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21 1. Dare. 

Indicative Mood 
Present Tense. 

Sing. Plur 

1. dare i dare 

2. darest (dar’st) 2 dare 

3. dares (dare) 3. dare 

Past Tense 

1 durst I 1 durst 

2 durst I 2 durst 

3. durst I 3 durst 

Subjunctive Mood 

Present Tense. Past Tense. 

Sing I, 2, 3 dare I Sing, i, 2, 3. durst 
Plur. r, 2, 3 dare | Plur i, 2, 3 durst 

Old English conjugation of Dare 

Pres. Indic I dear 1. durr-on 

3 dear 3. „ 

Past Indic l dors-te l. dors-t on 

2 dgis-t-est 2. „ 

3 doi5-te 3. „ 

Pres Snbj i, 2, 3 duir-e i> 3- durr-on 

Past Sub]. i, 2, 3 dors-te i> 2, 3. dorst-on 

Inf. durr-an 

Dare. The root is dors, which appears in the 
past tense, durst. 

'■^^'TEe old 3rd jierson singular dare (M.E dar) has 
given place to dares, the former being used only in 
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the subjunctive mood Cp. Tempest, iii. 2, Rich. 

5- 

Dare, to chaUenge, makes a new past tense 
p p dared. Cp. owe, ought, and owed. 


212. Shall. 

Indicative Mood. 


1. shall 

2. shalt 

3. shall 


Present Tense 


Past Tense 

1. should 

2. shouldstjshouldest 

3. should 


i*lur. 

1. Shall 

2. shall 

3. shall 

1. should 

2. should 

3. should 


Shall was conjugated in O £ as follows 
Sing 

Pres Indie 1. sceal 




3. sceal 3. „ 

Fast Indie I sceol-de 1 sceol-d-on 

2 sceol-d-est '■z „ 

3 sceol-de 3. „ 

Pres. Subj. 1, 2, 3 scjl-e t, 2, 3 scyl-en 

Past Sulg 1, 2, 3 sceol-tfe i, 2, 3 sceol-d-on 

Infin. scul-an 


One of the oldest senses of shall is owe. 

“• And by that feith I Mof to God asd ycm." 

Chadcek, tv andCr 1 
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“ Voiyef me thet ich the ssd ” 

= Forgive me that I owe thee. 

AymbOe, p 1 15. 

" Hu micel scealt thfi.” 

= How much owest thou. 

Lukexn 5. 

•* An, se hym sciolde tjn thiisend punda.” 

= One that owed him ten thousand pounds 
Matt. xvm. 24. 

Another early meaning arising from the notion of 
debt obligation, necessity, hence shall often 
signifies ought, must 

*' Be fire ae he sceal swdtaa.” 

= By our law he ought to dit 

Johnxa. 7. 

“ Men s^, ache ichalie endure m that forme ” 
Mai;ndbvii.i E, p 4. 

“ Thou shall not steal " 

" You should listen more attentively ” 

It must be recollected that shall is only a tense 
Axillary, that is a sign of the future, in the first person. 
The following doggerel Imes point out the distinctive 
uses of shall and will. 

•“ In the first person simply shall foretells, 

In will a threat, or else a promise dwells , 

Shall, m the second and the thud, does threat , 
Will simply then foretells a future feat.” 

Onmm supposes that the ongmal meaning of shal is / have 
kdltd, 1 must pay the fine or {yoergdd) ; hence, 1 am obliged, I 
must. The idea oifaUure, offenc^gtsUl, is seen in Sansk. sihal, 
to faU; Lat. sedus, fault, crme. 

A strange mingling of shosdd and awe occurs m Fabyan’s 
Chuonscle, p. 257. 

'"'(Sbedience thatdie shosdd owe (= owed) to the see of Can- 
terbury." 
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813. wm. 

Indicativb Mood. 


Presaii Titae. 


Sing 


Plur. 

I. will 


I will 

2. wilt 


2. will 

3. will 


3 will 

Past Tense 


T. would 


I. would 

2. wouldst 


2 would 

3. would 


3 would 

O.E conjugation of will 

Sing 


Plur 

Eres Indie, i. wile, wiUe 


wiU-atb 

3 Wll-t 



3 wile 

3 


Past Indie i wol-de 


wol-d-on 

2 wol-d-est 



3 wol-de 

3 

» 

Pres. Subj 1, 2, 3 wdle 

I, 

2, 3 wiU-en 

Post Subj I, 2, 3. wol-de 


2, 3 wol-d-on 

Infin. will-an 

Pres 

Part will-ende 


The original meaning of will is to desire, wish (qi 
Lat. void). 

In M.E we find a form wol, will, which still 
survives in won’t = wol not, Nill = will not, 
occurs yi Hamlet, v. i ; Tamtng of the Shrew, iL i. 

In O.E. we find two weak verbs, wAan and willian, to 
dtstre, vnsh. Willan survives m the verb will, to denre, be 
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willing, to exercise the will, which is conjugated regularly as an 
independent verb . I will, 2 wiliest, 3 willeth, wills, &c , 
past tense willed But we often find in the older periods the 
two forms mixed up. 

“ Wei ajte ihc willen hire to wif ” 

FI. and Bl p 67. 

" They ne shuld not wiUen so ” 

Chaucer, R. 6523. 

“ Gif thu wilt, thu iniht me geclaensian Ic willej beo ge- 

t:hou Tinlt, thou mayest make me clean. I will; be 
cleansed ." — Matt vm. 2, 3 
“ Abraham wold m his hu^ 

That Ysaac had ii{pd a wiue ” 

Cursor Mundi, G 1 3 tl 5 > 

" Abraham willtd m his lyue. 

That Isaac hadde weddede a wyue." 

R T. 

For in evil, the best condition u not to woU; the second, 
not to tan "—Bacon, Lss xi 

The old p p wold for wild, or willed, was in use as late SS 
the. beginning of the sixteebth century 

“ The fomy bndel with the bitte of gold, 

Govemeth he lyght as himselfe hath wolde." 

ChaucEE, Ltg. Didtma, I 284. 
" How be it he myg^e have entred the cytie if be had 
wolde. ( = wished) — FabyaN, Chronicle, p. 625 


214. May. 
Indicative Mood. 
Present 7 eHte. 

Sing. 

^1. ma y 

2'. mayst, merest 
3. may 


Plur. 

1. may 

2. may 

3. may 
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Past Tense. 

Sing Plur. 

1. might I. might 

2. mightst.mightest 2. might 

3. might 3. might 

The oldest forms of may are • — 

Sin|f Plur 

Pres, Indie 1 ramg I m 4 ;on 

2 Dieah-t 2. „ 

3 mseg 3 

Past Indic i meab-te I. meah-t-on 

Pres Sub] l, 2, 3 mSge, 1, 2, 3 mSg-en 

Past Sub] 1, 2, 3 me^-te T, 2, 3 meah-t-on 

Infin mag-an Pres Part. ms%-ende Pass Part meah-t 

The y in may represents an older g (cp. Ger 
mogen). Sometimes g passes into w, hence the M.E. 
I mow, J fnay, I mought, / might, pres. part, 
mowende, mowynge ; pass. part, moght. 

Mayst is a new form that arose m M.K for 
mih-t, (See Chaucer’s Astrolabe, p. 3). 

May has the force of the Lat posse, to be able It is the 
preterite of au old toot mag, to increase, grow, which eusts 
In mal-n, (O h. maeg-en), migh-t 

“ Helle gatu ne niigan ongedn J>e ” 

= Hell’s gates cannot prevail against thee 
Matt XVI 18 

" Thatt ifell gast vuiSb oferr tha 
Thatt folljhen barmess thaewess ” 

=The evil ghost 'mss power over those that follow 
bairns’ habits 

Orm I p. 279. 

*' If thon maist ony thinj^ help us ” 

WiCKLIFFE, Mark uc„4^ 
“ Thai salle mow passe aywhareShai wille.” ^ 

Hamfols, P. of C. J. 7993. 
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“ Az neie as they ^all mowe (be able) ” 

Nat. MSS. I. 20, Htn. Vll Quoted in 
Earle’s PhiL of Eng Tongue, p 284 
“ To lakken mmoyttge (power) to done yuel ” 

Chaucer, Boethius, ed. Moms, p. 124. 

'215. Owe. 

Indicative Mood 
Present Tense. 

Sing. Plur. 

owe I. owe 

2. owest 2. owe 

3. oweth 3. owe 

Past Tense, 

1. ought I I. ought 

2. oughtest 2 ought 

3. ought 1 3. ought 

Inf. owe Pres Part, owing 

O E forms of Owe — 

Smg Plur 

Pres. Indie. I ah I ag-on 

2 ag e 2 .. 

3 ah 3 .. 

Past Indie. 1. ah-te • I, 2, 3 dh-t-on 

Infin Ig-an ; Pres. Fart ag-ende , Pass. Part Ig-en. 
In M.E we find some new forms, as, owest ( = tge) ; 
ought and owed ( = agen, p p h 

The original meaning of owe is to possets, have, 
whence the secondary notion, to have as a duty, to 
owe^o be under cm obligation. 

Oughte IS of course a weak past tense, and is now 
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used as a present and past tense to signify moral 
obligation. 

When owe signifies to be in debt, it is conjugated 
regularly. 

I, Owe, a. owest, 3. owes, oweth, &c. ; past 
tense and p.p owed. 

Ought, m older wnters, is used as the past tense 
rof owe, to be in debt. 

" Thu Julde thet thou ouhteit." 

=Thou didst pay what thou didst owe 

Ancren Rvwle, p 406 
" He omOte to him 10,060 talents ’’ 

WlCKLlFFE, Matt xviii 34. 
** One of his fellow servants which ought him an hundred 
pence Becon, i 154 

There of the Knight, the which that castle ought, 

To make abode that night he greatly was besought.” 

Spenser, F. Q vi lu *. 
See Shakspeare’s l Henry IV ui 3 

Own is a denvative of owe. 

Examples of owe as an independent verb • — 

Hwmt d6 ic thmt ic Ice M&geV' 

= What must I do that I may have everlasting life? 

Mark, x 17. 

“ Ahte ic geweald ” 

= Had I -power — Coed p 23 , 1 32. 

“ The mon the lulel ah ” 

c=The man that has httle — La^ 3058 

“ To makien hire cwentof al thet he ouhte." 

=:To make her queen of all that he possessed. 

Ancren Ratde, p. 390. 

*' Steuen that the lond aaht ” 

R. OF Brunnx, Chrontek, 1 309;; 
“ Ye shal om and have everlasting Iflb 

Cest. Rom, p, 39. 
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“ I am not worthy of the wealth I mve." 

AlPs Wdl that Ends IVdl, n S- 
" Omtig her heart, what need you doubt her ear ” 

Owe as an auxiliary appears m Lasamon’s Brut, 1. 8289, 
“ he ah to dnn" = he has to do, he should do 
“ Evel owe no mon to do to other ” 

Cursor Mundt, T 1 1973. 


216. Must. 


Must was originally the past tense of the old verb, 
motan (Ger. mussen) to be mble, be obliged it is now 
used m all persons and tenses, to denote necessity 
and obligation. 


The O.E forms are • — 


2 mds t a, „ 

3- niSt 3 ti 

Past Indie 1 m&s te 1, 2, 3 m&s-t-on 

The old verb mot had the sense of may, can, must, 
&c ; and must s= might, could, &c 
In the sense of may, mot is found as late ds 1522 
m The World and the Child. 


“ But. Sir Frere, evil mot thou the [thrive] ’’ 

O E Plays, ed Hazlitt, p. 257 
Spenser occasionally employs it though it had 
become archaic in his lime (see Faerie Queene, 
I 2. 37)- 

The s in must does not belong to the root, but was inserted 
to unite the sufSx -t of the second person, and -te of the past 
tense l6 the root, «ost (second person) = mot-s-t = mot-t 
O.E. wast (knowest) = wat-s-t ; mo-s-te (past tense) = 
mot-9-te =mot-te ; O.E wiste (knew) = wit-s-te w wit*te. 
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217. Wit. 

Indicative Mood 
Present Tense. 

Sing. Plur. 

1. wot 1. wot 

2. wot [wottest] ’ 2 wot 

3. wot [wotteth] 3. wot 

Past Tense 

1. wist [wotted] I i. wist [wotted] 

2. wist I 2. wist [wotted] 

3. wist [wotted] 1 3. wist [wotted] 

Inf. to wit Pres. Part, witting [wotting] 

The O.E. vntan was thus conjugated : — 

Sing Plur 

Pres. Indic i wSi I wit-on 

2 wis-t 2 „ 

3 wit I, 2, 3 „ 

Past Indic i wis-te wis-t-on 

Infin. wit-an. Pres. Part wit-ende. Pass Part wit-en. 

[M E iwis-t] 

Wot was onginally the perfect of the root wit (cp 
Lat. video, Gr. ot^a, 1 know, Aom \ltiv, to r«), and 
meant “ I have seen,” hence " I know ” 

Its infinitive to wit is used now only as an adverb 
= namely. ' 

The pres, part exists in wittingly. 

For the presence of s in wist, see must, § 216, 
p. 181. 

s are later formations 


• The words m brackets 
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The pass. part, appears in unwist, unknown, 
undiscovered (Surrey), and m the old proverb, 
" beirare of had-I-Totsf," i.e “ beware of saying regret- 
fully had I known.” 




'* Dead long ygoe, I wote, thou haddest bin ” 

Spenser, F. Q \ z ,30 
See Gm xxi 26. 

“ But wottist thou what I say, man ” 

The World and the Child, O E. Plays, I p 264. 
.:n, who ■mtteth not what words were spoken against 
St Paul ’’—Jewel’s Apol. ed Jelf, p 3 See Gen 


“ He wst not what to say ”—jifark ix 6 
And why he left your court,«the gods themselves, woiUng 
no more than I, are ignorant ” — Winter’s Tale, m 2 
” I do thee well to wit " 

J Heywood, the Pardoner and the Fnar. 
" Wouldest thou a/r/f .Evoj'waw, OE Plays, I. p. 103. 

“ For, vnt thou well, thou shall make none attorney ”—Ib 
“ 1 woll handle my captive so, 

That he shall not w^ toot wither to go ” 

yack yvggler, O E Plays, ll. p 1 15* 


2 18 Do, in “ this will do,” has the sense of the Lat. 
valere. It represents the O.E. dugan, E E. duhen, 
avail, be good, (Ger. tat^eti)G^. doughty — valiant. 

O E dug-an 

Pres. Indie. Sing 1. de£h 

2 dug-e 

3 deSh 

„ „ Plur. I, 2, 3 dug-on 

Fast Indie. Smga doh-te 

“ Ring ne bixudie nabbe se ne no swuch thing thet ou ne 
deih [= deaK\ ” 

= Have neither ring nor broach, nor any such thmg that is not 
good for ipu to have — Asseren Ratde, p. 421 
“ And san that his dede litel doht [= dut, availed].” 

Met. Horn. p. 149. 
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" What Anves me the dedayv.” 

=What avails me the displeasure. 

AUtt. Poems, p. 90, 

“ That no3t domed hot the deth m die depe stiemez ” 

That nought availed, but the death in the deep streams. 

a P 47. 

219. Own = grant, confess, has probably arisen 
out of O.E, an, (E E. on) = I grant, unn-on, ue 
grant; O.E. unnan (Ger gbnnen), to grant. 

“ Ich on wel that je witen.” 

s=I own well that ye know — Kath. 1761 

“ 5if thu hit wel unnost ” 

sif thou well conceClest ib — Ancrm Rnote, p 282. 

220. Mun = sAa/t, must. 

" I mun be married a Sunday.” 

RallA Roister Douster, bejore 1553 

In the fourteenth century mun {mon) as an auxiliary 
verb = sAali, must, was very common in the Njrthern^ 
dialects. 

“ I mun walke on mt way.” — Ant. Arlk. xw J 
— than mon he gyf lyght 
Als fer als the sone dose and ferrer ” 

Hampole, P of C .' f . 246. 
" Thai thoght that kynd him mond forbede ” 

=They thought that nature wCuld forbid him. 

C. Mundt, C. 1 1105 

The original meamng of mum, mou, was I have remem- 
berei; hmce, I intend, mind. 

Ftea Feif Inf 

OiE gfe-man ge-munde ge-muium (memmiase) 
Icel. man j auiada 1 (reecirdan) 

mua t mnam ( muau 1 {iitKKiio) 
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V.‘ „ . . > r‘i . I. ■ . r ■. . 

" He wolde mone ” 

= He would remember 

R OF Brunne, Chronicle, 1. 4811 


221 The verb need, when followed by an mfimhve, some- 
times loses Its personal ending -s, as “ it not be ” 

In O K to need meant only to compel, force ; but from a 
-fteCKture thur/an (Ger. duifen) io need, was formed the fol- 
lowing •— 

Pres. Indie. Sing i theaif I need 

2 thearf-t Thou needest 

3 Aearf He needs 

„ „ Plur. 1, 2, 3. thiirf-on We need, &c. 

In M E. we find thar for tharf. 


“ Have thou ynough, what thar the recche or care ” 

= If thou have enough, why needeth thee reck or care 

Chaucer, C T, 1 5911 


Auxiliary Verbs. 

222. Auxiliary verbs supply the places of verbal 
•juffixes to form voice, mood, aud tense. 

The passive voice is expressed by the passive par- 
tidple, and the verb to be. 

In O E weorthan and ■§esan were used with the passive par- 
ticiple to form the passive voice 

Should and would are often used as signs of the 
subjunctive mood. 

The use of would, as an auxiliary of the past subjunctive, is as 
jOjJy^as the tlurteenth century. 

> Some explain need as subjunctive = would need, but cp. 
me thinc in M E. for me-thmks. 
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Let is a ^ign of the imperative mood, as, let us go 
= go we. See § i8o, p 13a. In M.E. let was used in 
the same way z&do=. eause, make. 

tense auxiliaries are (i) have, had ; and is, 
was (with intransitive verbs) for the perfect tenses j 
as, “ he has asked" “ he u come." 

(2) Shall and will for the future ; but other shades 
3f a future tense may be expressed by various modes, 
as, “I am going to see him;” “I am about to "SEe 
him ; ” ‘‘I am upon the point of seeing him,” &c. 

(3) Do and did are used for formmg emphatic 
tenses, as, “ I do see,” “ I did see ” 

Do and did ongmalQr had a causative sense before 
another verb m the infinitive. 

" Thou most do me it have ” 

=Thou must came me to have it 

Gamely n, I 159 
“ And som-tyme doth Theseus hem to reste " 

= And sometimes Theseus meies them to rest 

Kmghtes Tale. 

In the fourteenth century did was not uncommon 
as a mere tense auxiliary. 

" Summe gouleden and summe dude brenne." 

=Some yelled and others did bum — 0 E Mise. p. 224. 

In M E. gan, can, con (began) wa^used for did. 



“ Giet loi can his frendes mak[e] " 

Cursor Munch, C, 1 . 30 lfir 
" Ctiste of hym his crowne convoke." 

/W. Ret. and Love Poems, p. 97, 1 , 121, 
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CHAPTER XI 
Adverbs. 

223 Adverbs are, for dje most part, abbreviations 
of words or phrases, or cases of nouns, adjectives, 
and pronouns. 

According to their ongin or form, we may divide 
them into the following classes : — 

2aj L Adverbs derived from Nouns and 
Adjectives. 

Genitive. — Need-s = of tucessiiy, M E nodes, 
E E. /tide (instr.). 

A-night-s, now-a-day-s, al-way-s, be-time-S, el-se 
(O E. elles), eft-soon-s, un-a-ware-s, on-ce, twi-ce, 
thn-ce, whil s-t, a-imd-s-t, a-mong-s-t, be-twi-x-t. 

Twice = O E fwi-tira, E E. tTvt-e, M E (wies ; thrice ® 
O E. thn-wa, EE. thru, M E thnes , -lua = ■'war = time; 
once, O.E eene, E K ene, M.K an-es, ou-es, an-s, on-s 

The -St in whilst, &c represents an older -es(-s) Cp M £ 
whil-es, amtdd-es, among-es, tec. 

^Dative. — ’V^Pnl-om (O.E. hwtl-um). from while 
= time. Seld-om (O.E seld-um) from O.E. seld = 
rare. 
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All adverbs ending m -meal once had the dative sufiSx -um 
Cp O E. hm-mal-um ■= Itmb-meat The suffix -um formed 
distributives like Latin -im Cp ME, table-mele = Latin 
tabillahm — Falladius on Husbondne, p 66 

Little by little = M E lytlum and lytlum. 

Accusative. — Alway (O.E ealne-weg), otherwise, 
sometime, the while, now-a-day, backward, &c. 

' Prepositional Forms. — ^The cliief prepositions 
vised to form adverbial expressions are, a, (an), on, 
in, at, of, be, (by), to. 

An = *«, on ; anon = m one second. In M E. 
we find on-an — anon. 

A = m, on . a-bed, a-day, a-sleep, a-loft, &c. ; 
a-broad, a-cold, a-good, a-twain, &c 

On, in : on sleep, on high, in-deed, in vain, in 
short, in two, &c 

At : at jar, at odds, at large, at night, at length, 
at best, at first, &c. 

Of (for a) : of km, of late, of old, of new"; 
Of (for older genitives), of a truth, of right. 

Be, by : be-times, be-cause, by turns, by 
degrees, by hundreds. 

To : to-day, to-night, to-gether 

Per : per-chance, per-haps 

An (=in, on) occurs m E E and M E before words beginmng 
with a vowel or h ; as, an eve, in the evening , an honde, in hand 

A IS used before words be^nping with a consonant 

“ Ich am nu elder than ich wm a wintre and a lore ” — 0 E. 

Horn H. 220 

This a was a separate word as late as the seventeenth century 
It is very common before verbal nouns Cp a-fishmg, a-hunttng,^ 
a-weeping. >■ 

As on IS only another form of an, it has replaced an befitre a 
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“ Set our teeth an edge [= on edge].”^ 

The Four Book of Fnnees, p. 1 16 . 

A and on, sometimes occur side by side : a-board and on 
board, a-ground and on ground 

An takes the place of in, m the phrase “ ever and anon , ” 
where an-on = M E in oon, m one state 

“ Boer tn oon ” — Chaucer, Astrolabe, p 15 
“ Ever and anon it (earth) must turn about.” 

Holland’s PUny, p l. 

— 4 lU^imes an end — tn oon = continually 

As oT talies the place of a m akin, &c so a sometimes takds 
tlie place of of 

" I have heard a the horses walking o’ (on) the top of Paules.” 
— Dekker, SattromastixfC. 2 

“ What manner a man.”— BKCO'f. 

Cp. ” a the appel tre ” = n that appel tre » of the apple 
tree — C Mundt, p 86 

This a for o or of explains , inan.i 7 .war, justice-n-pcace 
(Dekker), two-a-clock = two d dock = two of the dock; 
jack-an-apes. 

In M.E we find of long, of new, of-Ux (afar), and even of got 
(cp O E. of-gin, to go off). 

Be sometimes preceded the dative adv6rb in O E as & in- 
fealdum = by one fold — smffy, from which we have formed 
our expressions, ly hundreds and by fifties =3 O E bekundredum 
and be fiflegum In E E the dative ending dropped, and we 
have bt stxe, ii seove, = by sixes, by sevens, &c Cp, by pteeemeal 
for piecemeal, (Beaumont and Fletcher) 

At especially before superlatives is a contraction of at the, 
M E atte In O E this was m the dative case. At random 
= Fr d randon 

225 Many adjectives are u^ed as adverbs, especially 
those with irregular comparisons : far, forth, ful, til, 
late, little, much, nigh, near, wdl. 

Many monosyllabic adjectives are used as adverbs, 
work hard j to talk fast ; to speak loud ; to 
aim high. 
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In the earlier stages of the language, the adverbiai 
form was marked by a final -e, as, hard (adj ), hard-e 
(adv.), &c When this -e became silent, then Ihe ad- 
jectival and adverbial form became identical. 

We -can thus easily understand the use of godly as 
adjective and adverb; (cp. “a godly life,” and “to 
live godly.”) In O E the distmction was plainly 
marked, eg, god-lic (adj ), god-hc-s (adv.) 

The adverbial -e was probably a dative suffix. In M 
find instances of the use of this -e : they pleye Iiasttbclu and 
fonfiluhe (Trevisa). 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the 
suffix -ly was often dropped . as, 

“ Foolish bold.” “ Grievous sick.” 

Bscom. Shakssvearx. 

Cp. “ Wotsdrous wise ” 

The history of wondrous (wonderfully) is a cunous one In 
O E the adverb vieswundr-um, which in M E became 
•wonder, T.E •wonders In E E we find •wutiderluke, m M E. 
wonderlt, and m T.E wondersly. In Ford’s works we find 
“ •woundy bad,” > e •wonda fully or very bad 

226 11 . Pronominal Adverbs. 


Many adverbs are denved from the pronominal 
stems, the, he, who. 
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The suflSxes -re and -ther in the-re, hi-re, whe re, 
thi-ther, &c., were originally locative^ 

The -n in the-n, wke-n, &c., is an accusabve sufiSx. 
See pronouns, § 131, p. 107 ; § 146, p. 119, 

The -ce (M.E. -es), m then-ce, &c , represents an 
older -an, cp. O E. than-an (thence), ^on-an (hence) ; 
hwan-an (whence). 

^ TheO.E -an dtnotea motion bomt edst-an=‘fivm tAe east , so 
thSEh^JAatt-an = from that (place). 

The, before comparatives, as, the more (= O E. 
thi m&re, Lat eo magis) is the instrumental case of 
the definite article, the. 

Lest has lost the instrumental the. In 0 E we 
find thy lees the, E K ^ the, M.E leste = lest. 

Thus IS the instrumental case of this. 

How (O.E. hu, E.E. hwu) — i v'hy 'O F h-^'' 
are the inst cases of who. C. ; » 

(reason), wherefore, for-thy = for that (reason), 
'i'Strefore 

Yea, ye-s, ye-t, are from a relative stem ya, 
which also had a demonstrative force, as in yon, 
yond, yonder. 

That and so are often used as ajtrmative adverbs. 

In nay, no, not, now, we have a demonstrative 
stem, na. 

In O'E. He = not 

“ £art thd of thyses leormo^cmbtuin f me ne eom ic.” 

=Art thou of this man’s disaples? not I, 1 am not 

fbin xvm. 17 . 

Negatives are often repeated for emphasis .— 

^e »in ne dorste wSn thmg ftcsian.” 

as No one dursAsk him anything. 

Matt. nai. 4/i- 
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“ Ne eom ic Cnst”— i. l8 
“ But he w lefte nought for ne thonder ” 

CHAtfCER, RrH. L 492. 

O E. ne was also a conjunction = nor. See Spenser, Ratru 

QuuHt, Li. 28. 

Not (= O.K M.E. mi/) = m> wha, 

(nothing), has replaced the old n&, ne. It has 
^ready been shown to be an indefinite pronoun. See 
aught, § 164, p. 125. 

“ Ne wen tbu nawthi leoue feder that tu afieare me swa 
S3 ne lef thu uawt leone feader that tu offeare me swa. 
Ween thou not dear father that thou may fnghten me 
so."— yultam, pp.i2, 13 

“ Ac hit ne helpeth heom mvuMt ” — O £. Mue, p. 152. 

Aught, naught, nothing, something, some- 
what, muchwhat, anywbit, &c. may be used as 
adverbs. 

So ^=2 O E sw 4 ) was used as a relative pronoun 
in E.K j from it we denve also (O.E. ealsib^ 
which, by loss of 1, has dwindled down to as =: M.K 
ast = EE. aise = O E, eal-swa. 

Ay, someumes used for yes, is the same as the 
adverb aye =r ever. 

For ever or aye we find in O.E a , E E o, 00, ay, ey. Cp. 
O.E. A-kwaTi ag-Awar s any^iHure; E.E. e-wAar, ethmer. 

What (OE hwai) ~ why (Lat. quid) is an 
adverb : — 

'' ffXar do you ptate of service?" 

Shakesfsare, Cor, 111. 3, 
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327. III. Adverbs formetl from Prepositions. 

Aft, in “fore and aft " O.E af-i-an, after. Af is 
another form of of (= fjom). Cp. of -ter, af-ier- 
luards. 

Be, by, by and by, hard-by, besides, be-htnd, b-ui 
bc-neatk, &c. 

~^*^hx^,for-th, for-ihunth, a-fore, fenvard (= M E. 
forth-ward). 

Fro = from; “to and fro.” 

In, with-in, KE. ui-wA^; M E. bin = 0 E. 
btnnan = within 

Neath, be-neath, under-neath. 

Cp. ne-ther, O E. ni-ther, and Sansk. m = (hum. 

On, on-ward, en^vards. 

Of, -off, a-down (O.E. ofd&n = from the hilF\, See 

To, too; to ward, &c. 

Through, thorough, thoroughly, throughly. 

Up, up-per, upwards, upp-er-most. 

Out, with^out, a-b-out, b-ut. (See Preposi< 
tions. § 330, p. 195. § 331, p. 196.) 

228. lY. Compound Adverbs. 

Many are given under the head of prepositional 
forms. (See § 224, p. 188 ) 

^ T here, here, and where, are combined with 
(i) prepositions, ^3) adverbs, (3) indefinite pronouns 
to form compound adverbs: — there-of, there-to, thero- 
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from, thereby, &c. ; iBhere-so-ever, where-ever, &c. , 
dse-where, some-wfure, no-where. 

Everywhere = ever-y-where, KE. ever thwar (Ancren Riwle, 
p 200 ) , y-where = E E tr-hwar, v-kwer = O E ge-hweer There 
was a M E eywhere, aywhere (which was also combined with 
ever) = O E ag-iweer, everywhere Cp 0 £ dhtticer, M E. 
awher, cnaket, omvkar = anywhere 
In' 0 E we have very few componnds of there, here, and 
■where, with prepositions , hut they are numerous in E E ^ ^ 
The pronominal adverbs and their compomds, 

•white'Oj, w/ien-to, have the force of relative pronouns 
The compounds of there, here, where, with prepositions are 
almost all archaic We replace there-of, ihere-to, &c by ^ 
that, of It, to that, to it, &c , where-of, &c by of which, &c 
and hei e tit, &.c by m this, &c 

These compounds, being Mowed by the preposition, i esemble 
the construction of that, and the O E indeclmable relative the, 

“ Thaet bed the se lama m laeg ” 

=:The bed thcU the lame man lay on 
=The bed whereon [= on which] the lame man lay 
Marhu 4 . 

“ The ston that he leonede h>.” 
sThe stone whereto he leant 

Vernon MS. 

Some elliptical expressions containing a verb are 
used as adverbs, as may-oe, may-hap, how-beit, as ti 
were, to le sure, to wtL 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Prepositions. 

229. Prepositions are so n^noed, because they were 
originally prefixed to the verb to modify its meaning. 
Many prepositions still preserve their adverbial mean- 
ing (cp. for-swear, be-ttmes, &c.). Some relations 
denoted by prepositions may be expressed by case- 
endings. Prepositions are either simple or com- 
pound. 


230. I Simple Prepositions. 

At (O.E cet, Lat. ad). 

By (O.E. be, bt) The ongmal meaning is about, 
concernttig Another form of it is O.E. umbe, M.E. 
umb, um, cp. Gr Lat. amb, am. 

For (O E.>r, Lat^ro). 

Fro-m (O E /ram). 

Fro (E 'E./ra). 

The m in from is a superlative suffix The roots for and fro 
are connected vinth each other, and with far and fore. Cp. 
Lat pro, per, pra. 

In, on (O.E in, on, an, Gr. kv, Lat i«). 

Of, off (O E. of = /rom, lat. ab, Gr. Ato). 

o a 
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Out (O.'E cp. utter, utmott) 

To (O.E. td). It has often the sense of “ for." 

Up (O E. up, Lat s-ub). 

With (O.E with, 7otther, from, against). We 
have preserved the ongmal force of with in wtlh-stand 
&c. The sense of the Lat cum was usually expressed 
in O K by mid ; Goth, mith, Gr. /uVa. 

331. II Compound Prepositions. 

(i) Comparatives. 

Af-ter (O E. afder), is a comparative of the root 
af = of = from. The suffix -ter is the same as 
-ther in whe-ther, &c. 

Ov-er (0 E. of-er, Goth, uf-ar; Lat, s-uper, Gr. 
vjTcp), IS a comparative of the root of or uf. We 
have the same root in O.E ufe-weard, EE. uve- 
weard = upward, adnive j - 

Un-der (OE under, Lat inter) contains the root 
in and the comparative suffix -der = -ther. 

In E E. under = between ; under that = between that ; 
tmanwhtie. 

Through (O.E. thur-h; Gr. dur-ch), contains the 
same root as the Lat. tra-ns, frrm the root tbar or tar, 
to go beyond, to cross. 

(2) Prepositions compounded with Prepositions. 

B-ut (O E. b-ut-an, = be-ut-an, bi-ut-an) = be {py) 
+ ut {put). 

A-b-out (O.E A-b-utan = &-be-utan) = a {on) + be 
{by) + out. 
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A-b-ove ( 0 .K b-uf-an = be-uf-an) = A^pn) + be 
{by) + ove {up) 

Unto (M E. unhl), is a compound of unt and to 
The same root exists m Goth, und, O E. dth = onth 
= unto 

Jn-to, up-on^ be-fore, wtih-in, through out, be-neath, 
underneath, &c. 


(3) Prepositions formed from Nouns. 

A-gain, a-gain-s-t (O E vt-ge&n, id-gegnes) 

A-mong (O E ge-mong, on-ge-mong, E E on-mang, 
bi-mong), a. =z on, mong s= ming-l-mg, mixing Cp. 
E K monglen, to mix, monglung = mingling 


Other prepositions of this sort are tn-$tead 0/ = tn the plate 
of, (stead — place) = xn lien of, tti behalf of, by dint of, by way 
of^or the sake of, a-breast of, a-board, a-head of, across, 
bt-side; in spite of = in despite of. Sometimes we find my 
d,'spite = in despite of me. Cp the use of maugre (Fr 
malgr^) m ME maugre mm, in spite of me , maugre thatres = 
in spite of them. 

(4) Adjective Prepositions 

E-re (O.E. ee-r, M E ar, or), before. See §116. 
P 95 

Or, the M.E form or = ar = ere occurs in the 
authonsed version of the Bible. See Ps. xc 2 , Prov. 

^23- 

Or ere {= or m- = er er). is a mere rednplicat on, 
like an if See King John, iv 3 , Temfest, 1. 2 , 
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Hamid, i It seems to have acquired the sense of 
ere ever. See Wngnt’s Bible Word Book, p. 353. 

Till (O E til good , O N. til to). In M £ we 
find till used as a sign of the infinitive ; it formed 
numerous compounds as tnitl = into, &c. 

Along (OE. and-lang, EE an-lang, M.E ende- 
long, endelonges). 

We sometimes find alongst (= alonges). 

“ Alongst the lee shore ” 

WEBSTi-R, Northward Ho 

“ To lie along” = to lif'at full length. 

'I here is another along (O E ge lang), m the phrase 
‘^utong of,” “ long of,” = on account of. 

“ On hire is al mi lif ilong ” 

0 E Mtse p 158 
“ But if It IS along on me ” 

Gower, Spec E En^ xx ^55 
“ And that is long of contrane causes ” 

Holland, Rltnjf, p 25 
“ All lang of this vile traifor Somerset ” 

1 Iltn VI IV 3 
“And this IS long of her ” 

Ford. 

A-mid, a-midst (O E on-midd-um; M E. a-mtddcs, 
a-midde, in-tntddes), contains the preposition a (on) 
and the adjective mid in middle, mid-moet, &c. 

Other prepositions of this kind are, a-round, a^slant, &c , 
an-eut, respecting = O E. on-fn, ou-emn, near, toward = E E 
OH.efen~t = M.E anentes, antnce , a-thwart = acro-s , (O E on 
thw orh Cp tkweorh — perverse ; Icel Ifroert, the acc tieCf. 
of thverr, across, transverse) , Mow, be-twix / (O E be-tweox) 
from two , bedween (U E be-lweoa-um) from twain. 
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Since (O E. sith-than; E E. sith4hen,*tih~the M.E. 
sithenes, siih, sin, sins), from sit A = late, O.E, si- 
thor later; cp since when. 

O.E. sith-tkan = lattr than, afier that. 

(5) Verbal Prepositions. 

'ffeese are new forms that have arisen out of the 
participial (dative) construction : owing to, mtwith- 
standing, out-taken, (replaced by except) 

We have numerous parbcipial forms of Romanic 
origin, as, according to, conAmtng, during, exc^t, re- 
specting, saving, touching. 

Save = M E sauf, exc^t. See Chaucer, Kmghtes 
Tale, 1 . 2182. 

Sans (Fr.) = sine (Lat) has gone out of use. It 
was occasionally employed by Shakespeare. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Conjunctions. 

232. Prepositions join wonis^ one of which is subor- 
dinate to the other. Conjunctions join sentences, and 
co-ordinate terms. Conjunctions are of comparatively 
late growth, and have sprang from other parts of 
speech, especially from pronouns, adverbs, and pre- 
positions. 

(i) Pronominal. — Yet (O.E gy-t), if (O.E. gt-f, 
htE yt-f, ef, if), yea (O.E. gea), an-d 

Widi and IS connected the ar^aic conjunction an 
= ff- 

And is very often wntten for an by older writers. 

» fv-,-. ’-,v- — V’- <>-’* : T — • - r‘ r " 

■ .i 

" I pray thee, Launce, and tf thou sees! my boy. 

Bid him make haste ” 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, iu. 1. 

We occasionally find bt^ and tf — but M E 
bui-if = unless. 

We have lost the O E ge — ^ge, both — and; ac, but; ne — 
ne, neUher — nor, swa — swa, as well— as; oththe — otbthe, 
either — or, sam— sam, the — ^the, whethrr-for ; the or thy,' 
and for-thy, foT-tham(than)-the, be-tham-the = for that 
that, by that that, because; nu — nu = n<ns> — now. 
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For-why is scara now It occurs in ‘the Psalms 
(Prayer Book). 

Either — or ; neither — nor; or — or, nor — nor, 
have the same ongin as the indefinite pronouns, 
either and neither. See § i68, p 127. 

Or IS a corruption of either (O E Awther, d/hir) and nor of 
neither lO E. itather) In M E. we find other — other = either 
nother — nother — neither — nor 

" Put not thy fyngerys in thy dysche, 

Nothyr in flesche nothir in fysche ” 

Habees Book, p 18 
" As trewe as steel eaJ^ stoon ” 

lb p 40 

See Luke ti 42 

El-se, the genitive of el (= other), is often sjp- 
plied by otherwise. 

So gives rise to also, as, and whereas, the is 
the root of though, (O E. the 4 -h) although, tlun, 
t^, that, &C. 

The stem of who occurs in what— and (M E 
what — what = hath . ^ and), whether, whence, &c 

(2) Adverbial (fi-om nouns) — Ltkewise. (= tn 
likewise), sometimes, at times, whilst, otherwhiles, be- 
sides, be-cause, on the conttary, m order that, &c 

To the end that (Ex vi« 22) = O E /If tham that = to that 
that. 

In O E. hwfl-um — hwtl-um, hwtle — hiotte = sometimes — 
sometimes 

** One white (the moon) bended pointwise into tips of horns , 
another whiles divided just in the half, and anon agan« 
in a compasse round, spotted sometime and darke, and 
- r— „ rx-o"’' — ' — ; '■••r -ih'' h - 

II ■ .s. ■ 
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(3) Adv*erbial (from adjectives) — Both— and, 
even, only, now— anon, furthermore, for as mtuh as, 
evermort, lastly, firstly, finally, &c. Lest = O E thy 
Ices the. Ices the, M E leste, nathdes =: 0 E. thy 
lies = nevertheless, unless = KK onlesse. 

Nat only— but also = O E nalas thcet 4 h thet—ac edc svid, as 
soon iss = s6tus swd — su>d In M £. tre find no the mo = never 
tJu more 

(4) Prepositional, many of which have come 
in along with the demonstrative that. — Ere, after, 
before, but, for, since, up that, with that, till (= to), 
until (= unto). 

In O E Ml that = until, E E a thel, M E for-to, for-te, 
fort (that), to that = untU. Sometunes the while til, and whiU 
Itself, do duty for until 

for to has sometimes the sense of tn order to (see Gen xxw 
18, Ex XVI 27). 

(5) Verbal. — Say, suppose, to talk of, constdert^^-, 
provided, were it net, how be d, &C. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
Interjections. 

233 Interjections have «o grattlmatical relation to 
other words in a sentence anfl are not strictly bpeaking 
‘ parts of speech.’ They are either mere exclamations 
or cnes, as, O I ah ! eigh ! fy * or else elliptical 
exiiressions, as good bye = god b' wi' ye = God be 
with you 

Zounds = God's wounds, marry = the Virgin 
f/fary, grammercy = great thanks 

Alas, alack, Fr hilas, from las (sad), I.at. lassus 

234 Some words (adverbs, verbs), are used as in- 
terjections . houi, well, out, hata, bevone, look, behold. 
Cp hail / all hail = O E wes thu h&l = hale be 
thou, O K wes hal has become wassail See The 
Blukling Homilies, ed. Morris, pp 3, 5. 

A few pnmitive interjections have come down to 
ns from the oldest English; ha, eh (O E ea\ lo, la, 
(O E IS), heigh worf (O K wS), well-a-way, 
well-a-day (O.E. wSlS-wS — woe-lowoe, what 
(O.E. hwai). 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Derivation and Word formation. 


2.35 The primary elements and significant parts ol 
words are called roots, as tal in talk and tdl; bar, 
in bear, bairn, birth, &c. 

The root is modified (i) by endings called suffixes 
which form derivatives, as, richAy, ««r/-ling; (2) 
by particles, placed before the root^ called prefixes, 
which form compounds, as, iot-btd, vxi-tme. 

Two words may be placed together to form com^ 
pound words, as, blackbird. 

SUFFIXES OF TEUTONIC ORIGIN. 

From DBSfONSTRATivx Roots. 

236. I. Noun Suffixes. 


Some suffixes have sprung lifom old demonstrative or pro- 
nominal roots; others are merdy altered forms of nouns and 
adjecbves. The origin of the former is very obscure ; that of 
the latter tolerably certam Cp A»sift-ful, ImeAy, ^a^-some. 
&C. See Suffixes of Predicative origin, § 2^8, p 209 Many 
words have an old vowel suffix, as, -ale k O.E. ea/-u, -hue & 
O.E. ieD-w. 
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It must be borne m mind — 

(1) That many piefixes and snlHxes have no longer a living 
power, that is, are not now used to form new derivatives , as the 
prefix for m ^r-swear, and the suffix -m in gleam, &c 

( 2 ) That man/denvatives were formed from ceitam ancient 
mots or stems in the oldest period of our language , as flight 
from flehgan, not from the modem fly. 

-d gives a kind of passive signification to word% 
'fctroed from verbal rocts dee-d from do = that 
which L done Cp. floo-d from flow, glee-d (a live 
coal) from glow; see-d Aom sow. 

er (O E. eri), denoting the agent or doer : bak- 
er, speak-er, mill-er. 

Sometimes we find -ar, -or for -er; begg-ar, schol-ar, sail-or. 

Under N Fr. influence ior y has crept in before -er; as, 
law->-er, glaz-i-er, cloth-»-er. 

•man is added to -er in fish-er-ina« 

-t has crept mto bragg-ar-t, and -d into dast-ar-d^ loU-ar-d 
'M Z. lollere). 

-est ; earn-est, harv-est. 

-ing, the ending of verbal nouns, O.E. ~ung, as, 
leam-ing, wnt-ing, &c, 

-ing (O.E -tn^ forming diminutives : as, farth-ing 
(from fourth), tith-ing (from tithe = tenth), rid-ing 
(from thrid — third ) 

This suffix occurs in a few nouns without adding a dimmutival 
force to them : — kin-g (O E lyn-tttg) — shill-ing, penn-y(0 E. 

I ng, b “ T I "i .1 

n , ' 

I' I I .S-v, ^ ■■■ 

>l-ing, made up of -1 and -ing, forms diminu- 
tives: dar-lin| (from dear), gos-ling, stnp-ling, 
unJer-ling. 
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•p., -JJ -r y.a:, r u., ^o«, and 

■■ • . ■ ■ ‘ I," ' ' Cp. nattoH and 

-k : haw-k, mil-k, yol-k. 

-kin -k + 4n) foims ^imimitives • as, lamb- 
kin, lad-kin, fir-kin (from font) 

It forms patronymics m Daw-kin (from David), 
JPer-kins (from PHer). 

* -le, denoting agent or instrument’ as, bead-1^ 
(from O.E. teodan, to fray)-, bund-le (froni bind)-, 
steep-le (from steep), sett-1® (from seat), thimb-le 
(from thumb) ^ 

We find this 1 m angle, ^pple, bramhle, fiddle, saddle, 
shambles, fowl, hail, heel, nail, sail, stile, {from sty, to go «/>) 

-1, -le (O E -els, Ger. -el) • as. bun-al, brid-le, 
gird-le, ndd-le (from O E rtsd-en, to read, interpret, 
advise), skitt-les (from O E scedt-an, to shoot), shew- 
el (a scarecrow) 

-m (0 E. -ma, -m Cp. Lat xsa-men) : bar-m (from’ 
hear), bloo-m (from blow), doo-m (from do) • glea-m 
(from glosv), qual m (from guelt), sea-m (from seiv), 
strea-m (from strew, to scatter, spread), tea m (from 
tow, ti(g), stea-m (from sfeio). 

It takes the form of -om in bloss-om, bos om, 
fath-om. 

-n (of the same ongm as the -n in passive par- 
ticiples)’ bair-n (from bear), beac-on (from bech), 
burd-en (from bear), heav-en (from heave), maid-en, 
mai-n (from mag, to be great), wagg-on, wai-n (from 
wag). 

In chick-en (from cock), t' ■’ --“x hi*- r r- - ‘ f r,*; 
kitt-en (from cat) •= M fc. , •• rur. \t«* i ■ ; ■ 
iitten. 
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-en in vix-en (from fox) was once a common sign 
of the feminine. 

•nd (an old present participial ending) : err-and, 
fi-end (from O K f-an, to hate), freo-nd (from freo-n, 
to love), wi-nd (from wa, to blow). 

-ness (O E. -nis, -nes), forming abstract nouns from 
nouns and adjectives; as, wit-ness, wilder-ness; 
jlark-ness, good-ness, &c. 

^bck. (O E. -uca), forming dumnutives and patro- 
nymics ' as, bull-ock, hill ock ; pill-ock (a little 
pill), Poll ock (from Paulf, Wil-cox, Wil-c-ock (from 
Will). 

In the Scotch dialects we find ladd-ock, wif-ock This -ock 
becomes -ick, or -le (-y), as, lass-t£i, lass-jft Cp. mamm-y, 
dadd-y. 

-r (instrumental)' fing-er (from fang, to take) lai-r 
(from hi), stai-r (from sty, to dmb), timb-er (from 
f wt cr 'f'on -1 -*1 n -‘•or ('■-cr 7.././' 

%t('r (t) ! - ‘ ii ■ 'i!' 

gender : as, spin-ster. 

It merely marks the agent m song-ster, huck-ster, 
malt-ster, young-ster. 

Upholsterer or upholster, is a corruption of upholder. 

-s : blis-s (from blithe), eave-s. It also appears m 
adze, axe. 

-th, -t (of the same origin as the d in seed, &c ). 
It is used, for the most part, to form abstract nouns 
from Verbs and adjectives i as, dear-th (from dear), 
wid-th (from wide), heal-th (from hale), leng-th (from 
"^g), slo-th (from slow), dea-th (from die), bir-th 
(from bear), ear-th (from ear, to plough) 
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Drough-to(from dry, O E. drt ^ : heigh-t (from high\ 
len-ten (from lot^. 

Dnf-t (from dnvi ) . fligh-t (from fly, O E. fle&gan), 

, ft t"- > 1 «.r:.OK » 

1 1: ..r.>! . ui. () i , I I ? . -f. O I.. 

dragan), fros t, beques-t. 

The suffix t for tfa is due to the sharp sounds f, gh (ongip^Iy 
h), s. In O E. th was always sounded flat, as m titrj. 

-ther, -ter, marking thef^ent : bro-ther, fa-ther 
mo-ther, daugh-ter, sister, fos-ter (from flad). 

-ther, -ter, -der, iftarkmg the mstrumenW bla- 
dder, (from feather (from root fat, to fly), 

wea-ther (from wa, to blow), fo-dder (from fa, to 
feed), la-dder (from root hli, to cltmb), mur-der (from 
tmr, to kilt). Ru-dder (from row), laugh-ter. 

-y (O.E. -ig, -h ) : bod-y, hon-ey. It has become 
-ow in holl-ow, sall-ow, marr-ow, &c. 

•ow also arises out of (i) O E -» — mall-ow, mcad-cw, 
thad-mo (2) O E ewe — swallow 

237. II. Adjective Suffixes. 

•d (like the d in dee-d, &c ) : bol-d, col-d, lou-d, 
love-d, feathere-d, foote-d, &c." See p 205. 

-ish (O.E -tsc) forms patronymics, as, Eng-lish, 
Wel-sh, Ir ish. It signifies somewhat, rather, in 
green ish, whit-ish, &c j it nsarks contempt and de- 
preciation, in book-isb. oudand-ish, hogg-ish. 

-le, -1 (O.E. d, 'ot) • britt-le (from O.E br ytta n, 
to break), id-le, litt-le {O.K.lyt, fe#), fick-lej'^pp^e" 
(grasping, greedy), new-fang-le d (= taken up with 
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new things, (from O.E fangan, to take),»tick-le (un- 
steady), forget-ful = M E. for-get-el (O.E. for-git-«/). 

-en, made of. It originally signified of or be- 
longing to • as, flax en, gold en, wood en, &c. 

There was once a very large number of adjectwes in -en ; as, 
ashen, oaken, giassen, &c. The extensive nse that could be once 
made of this suffix may be seen from the following passage — 



With firen piler apon thj night ” — Cursor Mundt, G II 
Clouden pder = pillar of cloud. [6195-6. 

Firen pUer = pillar of fire. 

-ea (participial) bound-efi, molt en, &c 
-r, -er (0 E. -or, -er, -r) : bitt-er from bite, slipp- 
er-y j cp. M E. slid-er (slippery), lith-er (bad), wak- 
en (watchful), flicker = &k-er (= fickle, flickering) 
-er and -n are combined in east-er-n, north-er-n, 
south-er-n, west-er-n. 

t bngh-t, lef-t, ligh-t, ngh-t, swif-t. See-t, p 207. 
th : fif-th, six-th, seven-th. 

-y (O E. -tg) an-y, blood-y, clay-ey, craft-y, dirt-y, 
&c , siU-y (O.E s(el-tg). 

-QW arises out of an older — call>ow, fall'Ow, narr>ow, 

yell-ow 

238. II. Suffixes trom Predicative Roots, 

(i) Nouns. 

-craft (O.E. crasfi) : priest-craft, witch-craft, 
wood-craft. 

iind (O.E ^) = km: man-kin-d, woman- 
kin-d. 
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In E E an(t M E we find fowl kin, vrorm-km, &a. In M E. 
kin, instead of being used after the noun, was put between the 
numeral and noun , hence it is mostly found in the genitive case. 
“ Moma cunnes ufil ” 
s=Evil of many a kind 
“ For nones kunnes mede ” 

«=For meed of no kind 
“ Alla kinna bokes ” 

= Books of every kind. 

In M E we find alskyns, noslq/m, no skynna, naktn, nnte- 
kin These (Northern) forms are perhaps due to Scaadiiiavian 
influence Cp Dan (r/rfajtt, “ ^ every sort ” 

The phrase no kin became also no kind of, and no manner, no 
manner of, &c Cp. the follrwing from thie Cursor Mundi — 

Of nanktnes worm hat euer is made ” — G 1. 1961? 

“ O nakin worm ha* es made ” — G 1 1961 
“ Of no maner worm hat is made ” — 1. 1961 

•dotn = doom (O E. Mm, Ger. thwn) thral-dom, 
wis-dom, ensteo-dom, hali-dom (and halidame = 
O E. Mlig-dom, E E haltdom, sanctuary, reiic) , king- 
dom (from O E ^ne, royal) 

In E E kine is a very common prefix, kine-serde = royal-rod, 
sceptre, ktne-hdm = crown, ktne-ruhe = realm, kine-setle = 
royal settle, throne 

-fare (O E. faru, way , faran, to go), way, course • 
thorough-fare, wel-fare, chaf-fer (= chap^^r from 
efuap) 

-head, -hood (O.E h&d, state, rank, person ; M E 
-hed, -hod, Ger -hat). 

Cod-tiead, man-hooa (M E ■mxa-hede, mvci-hode ) ; 
hve-li-hood once signihed hvehness , but it now re- 
presents the O E Rf-lade, E.E Itf-lode, M.E. Ime-lode 
(hfe-leading). sustenauce. o 

-herd (O E hyriU, pastor, keeper, herdsman) ; 
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shep-herd, swme-herd. Cp. goose-h*rd (Holins- 
heci), hog-herd (Harrison). 

-lock, -ledge (O E. l&c, gift, sport), wed-lock, 
know-ledge (M. E ]sxiavJeche, know-Zar/ir, know- 
lage). 

O E bryd-Zaf = marriage, T^-lac, bereaving, spoil The 
Icelandic -Inkr ( = O E -hu) is very common under the forms 

ready, pdtU) 

-man often does difty for the O E. -ere Cp. 
ship-man, chap-man, dust-man, bell-man, work- 
mag (O.E wyrht-a) 

M E fishere = dsh-er-man Cp speaker and spoke-s-man 
(= M E speke-ma«) The s is an intnider m craft-s-man, 
hunt-s-man, Jieid-s-man Wife sometimes takes the place of 
•ster Cp irew-Jot/(m Piers Plcronian) for iraoeAere , fishstnfe 
— fish-wonian , mtd-wi/e, huxzy = house-wife , goody s* good- 
wife 

^ -lock^ -hck (O E -leae, -he, plant) gar-lick (spear 
plant) hem-lock, bar-ley (O E. ber-hc, from here 
barley). 

-red (O.E. r^den = mode, fashion, condition ; 
Ger -rath) hat-red, km-d-red. 

-rick (O E. r^ce, power, dominion) . bishop-riCk. 
Cp M E hevene-rmie, king-rrci4<f (= E E kine-ncAe), 
realm 

-ship, -skip, -scape (O.E. sape, Icel -sbafr = 
form, s^pe) ■ fnend-ship* lord-ship, wor-ship (= 
'duorthship) , land-scape (land-skip) is a modem 
formation. 

Fairfax, in Ins BtUk and Selvage of the World, coins steamscopt 
for atmosphere. 
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-Stead (O.K stede, place, stead, from stand), bed- 
stead ; sun-stead = sol-stice 
-tree (0 E treow, tree, wood), axle-tree ; M E. 
Aostrtre (door-post), tode-ire (rood-tree, cross) 

-wnght (O E wyrhta, E E wrthte, a workman • 
from work cp. wrought), ship-wright, wheel-wnght. 

In E £ we find psalm-wttrhu, psalm^'mihie = ^tsMu-'wnght, 
or the O E psalm-scop i psalm shaper, psalmist. Becon 
tsalm-o-graph for psalmist ' 

E E bied-wngle — bread-wnght = baker 

-ward (0 E weard, warder, keeper), ape-ward, 
bear-ward, hay-ward. 

(2) Adjectives. 

-fast (O.E -feest, firm, fast) sted-fast, shame- 
faced (= shame fast, modest) root-fast. 

-fold (O.E. -feald) . two-fold, mani-fold. . . 
-ful (0 E -ful) , aw-ful, bale-ful, hate-ful, need- 
ful. 

-less (0 E. -le&s = loose) : fear-less, god- 
less. 

-ly, -like (O E -Re, Re, Ger. letch, body): god-ly, 
like-ly, man-ly, dove-like, war-like. See § 225, 
-P 190 

"’Tis as manlike to bear extremities as godlike to forgive ’’ 
Ford 

-right (O K -rtht) • up right, down-right. 

In M E upright = supme , daamnght = perpendicular 

-some (O E. -sum, Ger. -sam) is unother form of 
same : dark-some, bard-some, irk-some : buxom 
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— bugh-som — bending some, pliant, obedient, fiom 
bow (O E. bugan to bend) lissom = lithesome 
teen, ty = ten. See numerals § n8, p 98. 
-ward (O E. -weard, becoming, leading to. Cp. 
O E iiieorth-an, to become, Lat versus, from vertere, 
to turn) back-ward, for-ward, fro-ward, to-ward, 
unio-ward. 

t-tyise (O E ims, way, mode) ; right eous (O E. 
riht-wis = right-wise. Cp. M £ tale-wise = tell- 
tale, tale-bearing 

“ For Godd es ever on ttghf-wts side, 

Werraiul [waning] again vrrant'-ms pnde ” 

C Mundt, G. U 7547, 7548 

-worth (O K -weorth, E E. -wurthe) stal-worth, 
dear-worth (precious) 

In E E we find (love-worthy), /b«^-ij'«rMr{ro}al) 

239 IV. Adverbial Suffixes. 

The demonstrative suffixes -s, -m, -nee, have 
already been treated of under adverbs, §§ 224, 226, 
pp 187, 188, 191 

The following are of predicative origin • — 

-ly (O E. dice) . bad-ly, on-ly, lone-ly (= al-one- 
/i), utter-ly, willing-ly See-ly, p 212 
-ling, -long (O.E» -lunga, -linga) • head-long, flat- 
Iing, dark -ling, side-Iing side-long. 

In M E we find the genitive^form -lynges (Imges) in grof- 
lynges = groveling (prone), hedUnges = headlong 
“ I’ll run beadlongs by and by ” 

Webster, Northward Ho 
“ Hurlet (hurl’d) hym doun kedlynges.” 

The Gest HyAortale, 1 7485 

Nose Imges, nasHynge, noslyngys (supine, with the nose up- 
ward), handhnges (hard to hand) 
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-meal (O £. -malum, from mal, division, meat) : 
limb-meal, piece-meal, flock-meal. 

-ward, -wards : hither-ward, down-wards, up- 
wards. See p. 213. 

-wise (see p. 213) : other-wise, no-wise, like- 
wise. 

In M £. we find “ mother wise^” “in no wise,” “in like 
w ise," “ m the same wise,” “ m what wise ’ 

-way, -ways : al-way, al-ways, straight-way, 
straight-ways. 

-Gate or gates = gmt, waf, is a suffix m M £. 

Thus -gatt, other -gates, sdgate 

240. V. Verbal Suffixes. 

-k (frequentative or intensitive) : har-k (from hear), 
tal-k (from tell), stal-k (from steal) 

-1, -le (frequentative) dibb-le (from dtp), dnbb-^ 
(from drtp), dazz-le (from date), grapp-le (from grasp), 
dwind-le (from dwine), knee-1, spark-le, start-le. 

/-n (causative), hast-en, strength-en, fatt-en, short- 
en, &c. 

This suffix had once a refle-uve or passive signification. Cp 
learn from M £. leren 

-V (frequentative or intenshive) . ling-er, (O.E. 
leng-an, to delay), flitt-er, glitt-er, glimm-er, welt-er. 

Stagger = M E stakeren. (For change of consonant before 
the suffix, cp dnbb-le from drtp, &c.* 

s: ble-SS (O.E. blH-s-t-an, from blot, sacrifice), 
clean-se, tni-s-t, cla-s-p (from dap), gra^s-p, (froja 
grap), li-s-p (from hp). 

Rinse = Fr nncer (= rtns-er, from a root found m Goth, 
brain- jan, to cleanse , brains, pure, dean Gcr rein, pure.) 
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241. COMPOSITION. 

Two or more words joined together to make 
a single term, expressing a new notion, are called 
Compound^ : as, block-bird, railroad, rattirbow, &c 

The accent distinguishes a compound word from 
the mere collocation of two terms, as blackbird and 
~%lack bird. The hyphen is used to denote a com-' 
pound, passer-by, man-of-war, coast- line, &c. 

Notice the shortenmg of the long vowel in com- 
pounds, as, breakfast, sh^ferd; vineyard (= M E. 
wyttfyard\ 

Compound words form nouns, adjectives, 
verbs, and adverbs. 

I. Noun-Compounds. 

-Noun and noun ; — 

Noontide, churchyard, oaitree, doomsday, kinsman, 
herdsman, man-killer, &a 

There are many similar old componnds whose elements an so 
fused ti^ether that we do not recognize them at Srst s ght. 

Bndal ss bnde-ale 

Bandog = band-dog, Holinshed has band-dog or tie-dog. 

Gospel = god-spell = good-word 

Nostril = stose-thrdl = nose-hole (O E. thyrel = hole). 

Orchard = wort- (herb) yard (garden) , O E orl-gcard. 

Nightingale = night singer (O E aiiie-galc). 

Hand-y-work = O.E. hanlhgeweerc, band work * 

Cp. everywhere = E.E. ever-ihwer = O E efre gehwcer. 

2. Substantive and adjective . — 

Alderman, jb'eeman, blackbird, midnight, upperhand. 


For a longer list, sec “ Histoncal Onthnes,” p. 222. 
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(M.E. over^huid), forelhought, tutgMour = O.E 
ne&firbur = mgh dweller, tanltghi, fortnight, &c. 

3 Substantive and pronoun : — 

Self<vtll, self-esteem, sdf-sacrifice. 

(4) Substantive and verb : — 

Bakehouse, fickfochet, telltale, spendthrift, godsend 
windfall. 


II. Adjective<Compounds. 

I. Substantive and Adjective : — 

Blood-red, snow-white, sea-stek, heartsick, fire-proof, 
praise-worthy, 

a. Adjective and substantive : — 

B are-foot, bare-foot-ed. Cp. O.E elem-heort = havtnf 
a clean heart, dn-eage = one-eyed, four-footed, &c. 

3. Adjective and adjective • — 

Fool-hardy {fool = foolish). Cp. mad-hardy, blue- 
green, rathe-ripe. 

4 Participial combinations : — 

(a) Noun and pres part ; earthshaking, heart- 
rending, match-making. ^ 

(b) Adjective and pret part. : illdooking, time- 
serving. 

(c) Noun and pass, part : earth-bom, chap-fallen, 
heart-broken, thunder-struck. 

{d) Adjective and pass. part. ; new-made, well-bred, 
dead-drunk, &c. 
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III. Verb-Compounds. 

1. Noun and verb: backbite, hoodwink, henpeck, 
waylay. 

2. Adjective and verb : dry-nurse, white-wash 

- .J. Verb and adverb doff = do off, don ~ do on 
( p cross-que\tion. 

For compound adverbs, ^e § 228, p 193, 194. 


COMPOSITION WITH PARTICLES OF 
ENGLISH ORIGIN. 

I, Inseparable Particles. 

a- E. on, E E aii) on • a back, a-bed, a-board, 
, a ;«»‘| n i ' ' a ’m a •’ n ' P. a '■ > ■ 
u . a a a : : 

I The onginal fonn an ocems in an-on {in one moment) 
an-ent (see p 188), a-c-knowledge (O E oncndioan), an-vil 
(O E an-filt) 


2 A- (O E ^ off, from) a-down = O E ^ dUne, from 



= ic ('■ . '» .»■ I', . M- I n 

(Se - ' - I! \ I f| . iMl ( \ I -1 ! I .>■ 


— *3i-Ar-(0 E. <J-, Goth ns- = oat of, from), a-nse, a-rousc, 
a-f-frighted, a-wake,*a.)ight ; a-go = passed by. 

“ All this world schal a-go ” 

O E Misc p i6a 
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We have a prefix a- m a-gha^, a-shamed, a-feard, a fiPnghted, 
bat It IS difficult to say whether its original meaning was out 
(O E. a* = Goth US-), or from (O E. of). 

4. A- (O.E. atu/- Ger oa/-, back). Adong (O E. and-lang^ 
ME ende-long, E.E an-long, ME on-iong) An-swer (O E 
and szoarian), en-lighten (O E onlyhtan). 

A bide (O £ an-Udan, on-btdan, and btdan). 

A-gam, a gainst (O E on-gean, Ger ent-gegen). 

Cp e-Iope (Du. ont-lo^en, Ger. ent-laufcn) 

$. A- (O.E. ge-), a-waie (OE ge-war, M E. i-^ar), a-like 
(O E go-lte, ME t-luk, edtcht, (tluke, o-ltie), 

A ■ - ' /). o r , w . r r • ’ I. v r « 

A II! .IJ . ) I s I 1 ' ” M E 

o-mang, a-mong). • 

A- 1 :'i . r • . Mr- >• -V ' , v, • .T r 

I , ‘I I ' w A • < • \ I 

\ . . O' I • . . .1 M I < I I . > . 

‘■Is • 

A ' o«‘ f I ' " I- <•./ ■' 

from fortk). 

6 A- (O.E. i ever) : a-ught, e-i-ther. 

at- (O.E. ; at-one, at-onement, t-wit (O.E. isf- 

to reproach). 

The preposition at is used as a sign of the infinitive 
in M E. A/ do has become corrupted mto a-do , we 
find also to-do (= a-dd) used as a substantive. 

“ Ware we neuer wont a stelee” 

Cursor Mundt, T. L 491a 
“ For ware we neuer wont at stele.”— /J. C. 

be- (O.E be-, hi- = b^). See Adverbs, p. 188. 

(1) It renders mtransitive verbs transitive, as be- 
queath, be-speak, be-think. 

(2) It IS intensitive in be-daub, b^-smear, &G We- 
find this use of the prefix veiy common in M.E., as 
be-bleed, bediive, be-bark, &c. 
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(3) With substantives it forms verbs, be- friend, be- 
tioth, and a few others of recent origin. 

(4) It enters into the composition of nouns, as be- 
half, be-hest, be-hoof, be-quest, by-name, by-path, 
by-word, &c. ; and of prepositions and adverbs, as 
be-fore, be sides, b-ut, &c Bye-law probably con- 
tains the Scandinavian “ by,” a fpwn. 

Be-h^ = O E heafdutn, E E bt-heavedttn, to dtcapUate. 

Be-heve = O E ge-ly/au,^ E bdnuen. 

Be-reave a O E reapan, E E hremnen. 

Be-gin = O E on-ginnan, E E bi-gtmen 

Betray is a corruption of the*OE on^wreon, to discover; 
O.E iMBmw, signified ft! misirr, the be is peihaps due to the 
M E bt-traien, to betray 

In be-ware we have the verb be (unper ) and the adjective 
ware (= cautious) 

for- (O.E. for-). The original meaning of this 
nrefijTwas through, thorough, like Lat per for-swear 
(Lat per-jurare),SoT-\>\tSi, for-bear, for-get, for-give, 
for-lom, fore go (= for-go). The p p. fore gone is 
rare 

For-</ff occurs also in the place of the modem do for. Cp. 
Lat per-dere, Spenser has for-pined, for-wasted, for-wearied 
We sometimes find for joined to Romance roots, as, for fend 
= defend, forbtd , for-baped, barred up, debar/ ed 

From the sense of overmuch comes that of amiss, badly, m 
fbre-speak, fore-spent. 

fore- (O.E. fore, Lat free, before) : fore-bode, fore- 
cast, fore-tell, fore-said, fore-&ther, fore-noon, fore- 
,^ight fore-head. 

fore-gone^ the p p. of fore-go (rarely used), to go bfbre, 
must be distinguished from fore-go (= for-go), and fore gone 
(jc for-gone). 
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gain- (O E gmn) — against Cp. a-gain. 
Gain-say, gain-stand, gain-stnve, gain-giving. 

Cp M E. ^«-coine = return , gatnsawe = contradiction j 
agm» was once used as a prefix Cp M E ayen-bt<e = remorse, 
ttytH-bj’ggen = redeem, ayen wttU = counterpoise 

1-, y- (O K ge ,, ME*) This prefix was once a 
Mgnof the pass part, as, y-clept, y-chained (Milton) 
It IS wrongly used ih y-pointing (Milton, On Shaix- 
ipeare). It enters into the composition of i wis (O E 
^e-wis, truly, certainly), eve^jy-w here, hand-y work 
mis- (O E mis ), wrong, ill Cp a-mis (= on 
the wrong, M.E. mtsse wrong, injury) mis- 
behave, mis-deed, mis lead, mis-trust, mis-take , 
mis-like, (in Shakespeare) has become diS-like. 

For mis- in mischief, see p. 243 
nether-, (O E. ni-ther) = down, below : nethe^ 
stocks, nether-lands 

sand- (0 E s&m, half) sand-blind = half-blin^ 
“ Wrinkled, sand~bhnd, toothless, and deformed 'BurtON, 

Ian !■ ' / > , ■ I . t ' ‘ 1. 1“ 

(I’lers Pltnoman, C, Text, ix. 311, p 155) 

to- (O E. to-). This IS an adverbial form of two 
(cp Lat dts-) signifying asunder, in pieces: O.E to- 
brecan = to break to pieces, to-dmlan = to divide , 
E.E. to don, to do asunder; to-Jleon, to fly asunder; 
M E to-pullen, to pull to jOieces, &c. 

It sometimes has an intensitive force, and is 
strengthened by the adverb all (quite). 

“ And all to- brake his skull ” 

Judges id. 5,3 

“ A1 IS to- broken thilke regioun ” 

Chalc tR, Kmgktes Tale, 1 . 2759. 
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Go to (used as an inteijection m Hamlet i 3) stems to corre- 
spond to to-go = O.E. to-gdn, toga away, depart , cp for-do and 
do-)or. 

' For the phrase “all to" see all, § 243. 

to- IS the ordinary preposition “ to ” m to-day, to- 
night, to-morrow, to-gether, here-to-fore, to-ward. 

un- (O.E. on-, CJoth. and-, Ger. ent-) = back (with 
vCT bs) : un-bind, un-do, un-foltj, un-lock, un-wind. 

(Q.E. «»-) = not (with adjectives, and nouns 
formed from adjectives) : un-true,' un-wise, un told, 
un just, un truth. * 
wan- (0 E. wan ) wan-i«g, wanting . wan-hope 
= d^pair; wan-ton = wadtowen, untrained, wild; 
•toweti IS the O.E tcgm, pp. of the 0 E verb teon, 
lead, draw. Cp Ger un-ge-soge/t. 

with- (O E. wM; a shortened form of wi-ther), 
against, back . with-draw, with-hold, with-stand. 


243. II Separable Particles. 

Af-ter (0 E. cefter ) : after growth, after-math, 
after-clap, after-dinner, after-ward 

All (O.E. ecd)\ al-mighty, al-one, 1 -one, l onely, 
1-onesome, al- together, al-most, al-though, al-so, a-s 

All, meaning q»nU, is'very often joined to the adverb to 
(too), and was made to precede the preftx to- in composition 
(See to- p 220) 

" AU to dirtied— L atimer 
"Au to raffled MtEfou. 

ME "AltoVragp” 

Ltftof Beka, 7^4. 

E.E. *Al^vre\" 

Jultana, p. 50. 
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Forth {fi E. fortK) • forth-coming, forth-going 
for-ward (O E forth-weard) 

" From that day fortkaard man most nedes deie ’’ — Trevisa. 

Cp £.E forth-fart = fortk-gong = progress, &c 

Fro, from (O K fram, fra) : fro-ward, from- 

ward. 

In (0 E. iti) in come, in-]and, in-sight, in-born, 
in-bred, in-wardly, ki-ly, in lay, in-fold, in-to. ^ 

In many verbs in has been replaced by a Romance form (en-, 
em-) : en-dear, em-bitter. ^ 

Of (O E. from, off) • of-fal, off set, off-shoot, 
off-spring. See a-, ppJaiy-S 
In M E we find of-sthredtn, shred off, ofsmUm, smite off; 
E.E, of-sprtngat, to spring from 

On (0 E. on, upon, forward) . on-set, on-slaught, 
on-ward. 

Out, ut (0 E at ) : out-come, out-let, out-break, 
out pour, out-cast, out-joint, out-law, out-landish, 
out-side, outward, utter. It sometimes signi^es 
btyond, over, as in out-bid, out-do 
Over (O.E. ofer) above, beyond, exceedingly, 
too : — 

(i) With nouns and adjectives : over eating, over- 
flow, overplus (EE. over-eke), over-joy, over-big, 
over-much. c 

(f) With verbs over-flow, over hang, over-run, 
over-take, over work, over-whelm, over-hear, over- 
look ^ 

Over (O E ufe-ra, E E. ttve-re, superior ; cp 
a-b«'r)- over-coat, overman; M.E. over-lippe — 
upper-lip ; ofer-hand = upper-hand. — i<b— 

Through, thorough (OE tAurh, EE. tkunth)\ 
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thorough-fare (ME thurgh-fare), tHrough-out, 
thorough-bred, through-train. 

Cp £ E Umrgh-iEKA (to go through), Ai«r^-dnven, tkurk- 
Klen, r^ttr^-wunian (to remain); M.E thor<m)-\>aK (bore 
through), ikoram-TAti, &c. 

Under (OE. under), undergo, under-stand, 
under-lay, under mine, under-let, under-sell , un- 
d^r-growth, under-ling, unde/-wood, under-hand, 
under-neath. 

Up (OE up)-. upbe§r, upbraid, uphold, up- 
heave, up-lifted, up-land, up-shot, up-nght, up- 
start, up-ward, up-on. 


244. SUFFIXES OF ROMANIC ORIGIN 

Under the head of Romanic suffixes we must dis- 
tinguish (i) those Latin suffixes that have a Norman 
-Ejendi form , (2) those suffixes that are unchanged, 
being borrowed directly from the Latin language, 
(3) modem French and other Romance endings of 
Latin origin. 

Voy-age comes through N. French, its Latin 
form IS vi-aticum. Cp. beni-son with benedic-tion, 
cham-el and cam-al, &c. 

Liqu-our has a N. French form-; liqu-eur comes to 
us from modern French; cp antic Kr ), antique Tr 
Cavalc-ade, escap-ade, ar^ lt.ili.in words that liinc 
come to Jis through the French. The true French 
forms are chettauch-ie and ichapp-k, other forms in 
-ade (ongtnally -ado), come to us directly from the 
'"^aiusb language, as cras-ade, brav-ado, torn-ado, 
&a; cp. prem-ier (Fr.), pnm-ary (Lat), pnm-er 
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(N Fr.) Many suffixes of Norman Frenclf origin have 
now no living power, not bemg used to form new 
denvatives 

I. Noun Suffixes. 

-age (Lat -aticum), forms abstract nouns : advant- 
age, bever-«^e, cour-<^<' hom^^& 

It sometimes denotes the place where, as in hermit 
age, parson-tf^^ 

Till-a,?i? and ccAt-age are hybrids. 

-ain, -an, -en, -on : cbapl-awi, chiefi 

ain, vilUm, pelic-a«, 9 eaM«<‘, ward-«» (= guard 
««), sext-<7« (= sacnst^ira), surge-<»«, soveT-eignc, 
Modem formations, having no corresponding Latin 
form in -az/us, are anttquan-tf«, barbarKi«, civili-a«, 
grammari-a/>, librann<*«, &c. 

From modem French come artis-««, courtes-a«, 
partis-<w» 

-ain (Lat -aruus), appeals m -moiiiit-<«>», cainp-o^?w,‘chaiHp- 
aigzi. 

-al, -el (Lat -a/ts) can-a/, cardin-a/, cathedr-«/, 
coron <*/, spitt-«/, chann-r/, catt-*, chatt-e/, fu-e^ 
jew-e/, &c. 

Lat. -aita (pi.) appears m hatl-le, eair-atl, marv-rf, rasc-o/, 
spous-o/f, Tictu-a/r 

-ant, -ent (Lat -antem, '^■entem) are participial 
suffixes, sometimes markmg the agent : — 

Coven-tw*^, gi-o«/, n(erch-a«/, serge-«»/, hn^-and, 
dtam-Ptuf, vxafXrcent, stud-<wL 

-ance, -ence (Lat -ant-ia), form abstract nouns; — 
Abund-twia, allegi-<wwiev ch-a«of (= cad-ewar), pjg- 
vey-tf/w (= provid-«*(5f), obeia«we^bedi-<7<«), prade 
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-ancy, -^ncy, are new formations from the Latin 
-antia, becoming (i) -aniie, -enite, (2) -ancu, 

-encie, &c., brilli-aaify, exceVL-etuy, &c. 

s 6 -ance is ^rom modern French. 

-and, -end (Lat -andus, -mdtd), are gemndial 
suffixes ; — 

(i) Qai\-and, \i-and, leg-end, prov-end-er. 

’) lAemor-atuium retains its Latin form ; (3) preb-mi4 repnm- 
attJ, are directly from Modem French 

-ar, -er, -or (LaX. marks the place 

where j it enters into me i^ame of some common 
objects*— ' ' • 

(1) tell-ar, mort-ar, chart-^, dow-»-, sampl-er, 
gam-er, Uid-er, sauc-er, msLOror. 

(2) -ary (Lat -arium), gran-aty, (= gam-er), avi- 
ary, semin-ary, viv-ary. 

In M E, we find O Fr. -aire in sal-ane, seyntu-arx (sanctuary), 
lettn-nrv = dectuary. 

(1) -ar, -er, -or (Lat. -arms), marks the agent: 
calend-ar, vic-ar, arch-«r, butch-er, butl-<r, carpent- 
er, farn-er, messeng-er, treasur-er, bacheWr, chan- 
cell-ar, coun-sell-ar, 

(2) -ary (Lat -arius) advers-ary, secret-ary, &a 

Commiss-arre = commissary, iwt-aru = not-<wy, are met with 
in M.E. and the suiSx is dWing to the O Fr -aire, not -arte 
See -ry, p 230. 

-ard (Low Lat -ardus, Qer. -hart, Eng. hard) • 
covr-ard, dull-arif, mgg-ard, buzz-ard, teuik-ard, &c. 

Tl-,-, . ■ 1’ ■■ lor'I-d ' - , ’ -ir' n -* 

'wv> -J ' ■■ 

•Swi-e. I,', I* .i.ii p.’ ’f'*! -p npLie ' nil <f 1 . 1 n. p 

Ger. heb-hart). 

Q 
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-ate (N.^r. -at, Lat -aius, pass, part.) cur-ate, 
leg-ate, reneg-ate. 

Most nouns m -ate are of recent ongm , -ade is the Spanish 
formof-a/'e Cp leneg-A^ = ren^-aiir. ./jd'z'A'a/e has replaced 
M E auocat, Fr. avocat 

-ee (Fr. -ie, Lat -atus, suffix of pass, part ), marks 
the agent m a passive sense. 

Appell-r#, legat-/9f,* trust-^^■, &c , are from Modern 
Frendi. 

-eer, -ier (Fr. -er, Lat. -arms ') : engin-«r, 
mountain-^w”, harpoon-<»-, bnghd-rirr, prem-rir, chandel- 
ler, are from Modem ^ench. See -ar, -er, p 225, 
for the N. French form. 

-el (Lat. -dd) . cant-^^, cand-/if, qmrr-d, tut-^Z-age, 
-el (Lat. s//us, -ellum ) . bush-^Z, bow-«Z, chanc-^Z, 
mors-eZ, cast-Zf, mant-Zir, pann-^Z, pomm-eZ. 

-en, -in (Lat. -mus, -ena, -mum) . ali-m, warr-^r;, 
flor-Z«, cha-Z«, verm-<«, ven-am. 

-er (Lat. -eria ) : gart er, gutt-«r, matt-<r, prayVr. 
Bamer is the Modem-French dorr-tire See -ry, p. 230 
-erel, -rel, has a dimmutive force • cock-»rZ, dott- 
erel, mack-<reZ, pick-r((Z, pick-<reZ; T.E. daint-r<Z = 
a dain-Zy. 

-ern (Lat -ema) . cacv-em, cist-erti, tav-em (cp. tab 
erw-acle). 

-et, -ot (N Fr. -et, -ot, Fr. -et, -ette, -at, -ot), is a 
diminutive suffix. 

Blank-c/, cygn-«Z, hatCh.eZ, pock-«Z, tick-«f, chan-cZ, 
fagg-iiZ, parr-tiZ. 

-et, -ot, -ette (see above) : ball-«Z, ball-tiZ, biIl-<iZ, 
paroqu-<Z, ettiqu-rfZf, coqu-<Z^ from^Modem Frendfc— 
To the ongmal -et has been prefixed 1 (for el), 
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making a new diminutive suffix, -let in haxa-Jet, 
%\xea.m-let, &c. See -el, p 226. 

-ess (Lat. -issa), sign of the feminine gender. 
See p. 66, § 85. 

ess, -ice, -ise (Lat -ttta) . distr-err, larg-m, lach- 
ess, rich-«, prow-err, ftanch-we, merchand-(>4 a.-vax-ice, 
coy/axA-iee, just-;^^, M.E. cxfyttriise has become covet- 
ous-»erf. 

Sery-«:« = Lat. serv-tttum; bu^-<Kr = O.F bttrgas, court- 
ttms ( = M.E curt-or), and maiq-«u contain Latin -ensts, 

-ice, -ise (Lat -/Vem) : ^tr-^e, pum-tire, -^rA-house 
(= pcnt-/f#), jud-^e, paitrid-^<^ paun-f/4. 

-ice, (Lat -ictus ) : apprerit-rVe, nov-tVe, surpl-«if, 
pil-«A (s= pel-M«). 

-ic, -c (Lat. -icus^ -Ua^ Gr. ucos) ■ log-^, mus-nr, 
phys-rV, heret-w, cler-A (= cler-»<r), por-r^, per-f/4, ser^e, 
foT-gc (= fabr-<V) 

-icle (Lat -tcuius) : art-tde, Tpait-icie. 

. IcKb = O E ts-gu-el = ice-jag. Cp Istyokels in footnote 
to JPters Mtmman, B. XVII 227, p 315. 

-iflf (Lat -tvus ) : bail-^ cap-tive), plaint- 

s' See -ive, p. 234. 

-ine, -in (Lat -inus)\ div-*«e, fam-/«f, medic-ihe, 
'oas-in, citr-<«, cous-w, gobl-/>r, pilgr-w* (:^ pere- 
gr-/We), rav-<«e. 

Latin atonic -itta disappeared in Old French, hence English 
dame, page; Modem Frendi has reintroduced it under the form, 
•ine, whence our machine. 

in (Lat -itum) • maxg-in, yig-»«, virg-iu. 

-ism (Lat -ismus, Gr. -utfioe)' de-istn, fatal-ism, 
cgo-t-um. Many are direct from the Greek, as bar^ 
hv-ism, lacon-ism. 

Ko words of N.Ff. ongiu end m ttm. Cp. M E. sophime 
u sophism. 

Q a 
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-ist (Lat? -ista, Gr. ic-r^s): bapt-M/, evangel-w/, 
chor-«/-er ; M.E. soph-irf-er = soph-w/. 

More recent forms are dent-*r/, de-w/, exorc-w/, 
flor-*j/, medall-M/, novel-*f/, and numerous others. 

-ite (Lat -tta, Fr. -*/<?) forms patronymics : Israel-/4f, 
Jesu-A 

-id (Lat. -id-, Gr. -iS-, Fr. -rde) : Mncrid, Nere-<// 
Many modem diemital words end m -td, as alkalo-.i!f 
-le (Lat. -ulus, -ula, -ulum)\ Ms-le, ta.b-lf, stab^ir, 
peop-&, with precedmg s (jyhich is sometimes lost), 
we have artic-Ar, mirac-ii; pinnac-il?, obstac-iSf, appar-rf/, 
dams-«f, feansl, leat-tl,^paxc-H (= partic-/tf), penc-*/, 
per-r/. 

Modem forms m -iult, -cU, -cult, are borrowed directly from 
the Latin 

•1-ence (Lat -l-entia) forms abstract nouns There 
are very few of these forms m M.E. We find pesti- 
lence and vio-Zewce , other forms are quite recent. See 
-lent, p. 234. 

-lency is sometimes found for -knee, like -ency for 
-ence. 

-let. See -et, p. 226. 

-m, -me (Lat -men) . char-»r, real-m, cn-»»^, nou-», 
re-now-«, leav-<r« (= Lat. leva-wew, Fr. lev-a/«). 

-me, the modem French fbrm is contained in 
alu-w, lega-me, vohi-me, regi-w* 

-men, the original La^form, is retained in all later 
loans, as zca-men, bitu-w^w, &c. 

-m, -me (Lat -ma, Gr. -/m) : baptis-«, phanto-/w 
(= phantas-»*), the-me. 

From modem French we have bfttrowed diade-m, 
anagra-w, emble-m, proble-«. 
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From the Greek we get anagram, epigra-x», paradig-«», pano- 
ta-ma, enthusias-m, pleonas-n, telegram. 

-ment (Lat -mentuni). ax^-ment, command-w«/, 
cnchant-ment, gai-mmt, nourish-tnrw/, oint-m^, parlia- 
ment. 

It IS added to Teutonic words, as, acknowledge- 
ment, aXoaG-ment, hexeava-ment, &c. 

*ttion 3 ' (Lat -mon-tu-m, -mon-td), catt-mony, matn- 
mony, testi-mmy. 

-on, -eon, -ion, -in (Ut -onem, -tonem), form many 
nouns denoting act of, state of apr-<7«, bac-<»«, e&p-on, 
Mc-ory M-ofi, gall-on, glutt-tn!, mas-on, mutt-on, sim- 
plet-t>«, tal-<w«, champ-/o», compan-ton, dar-ton, march 
w«-ess, on-«7«, stall-ww, scorp-ni», pant-w«, pig-eon. 
scutch-«»«, sturg-<o«, trunch-^uv. 

The N.Fr forms of the sufiix were, (1) -un, tun, (2) -oun, 

*oon (Fr -on, Ital. -one), balWow, bat-tw», drag-oon, 
hatpoon, sal-oon, huff-oon, polti-oon, are not from 
N. French. 

Some words m -eon seem to be angmentatives, as, ball-son, 
sal-oon, &c. , others are dimmatives, as, haberge-on, flag-on. 

-our (Lat. -orem) : aid-our, col-our, fav-our, hon-our, 
lah-our, laug-our, liqu-^r, ram-our. 

The Modem Frencli form is -eur, as, ard eur, giand-mr, hqu- 
eur; the N Fr was (l) -ttr, (2) -o^f 

-or, -our, -er, (Lat -torem) • yit-or, govem-o«r, em- 
per-or, antl-er, compil-er, diym-er, found-«r, preach-or, 
lev-<r. 

N. Fr. -our ha® become -er in receiv-er, Tohh-er, 
trench-or 
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-tor (Lat. -torm)\ audi-Aw, doc-Air, proc-/<?r, trai- 
tor, SM-thor, indi-fer. 

-our, -or, -er (Lat -orium, -oria)-. vainror, parl- 
eur, mz-or, viz-or, sass-ors, count'^, cens-«r, lav-«r, 
(= \a.vz.t-o*y), mang-<r, covert-«r«. 

In M.K we find a few forms m -one = ory. (Cp Fr -mre,) 
as lavat-0rv, arai-orte, purgat-ivu’. 

-oir (Fr. -otr, Lat -ortum) : abatt-<><r, from modern 
French. 

-ory, the full form of I&t -orium, occurs in audit- 
ory, dormit-ory, refect-nsry, repert-ory. 

-ry, -cry (N. Fr. fai-ry, hazard-ry, ,jew-ry, 

poetrT^', poultry, spice-ry, suig-<ry, cook-«ry, house- 
wife-ry, mid-wife-ry. 

We have a large number of words with this ending nnknown 
to Middle English as, slave-*y, peasantry, thieve-ry, witch-oj', 
trump.«7 

-ry (Lat -arici) chival-ry, caval-ry, carpenl^ry, 
pantry, vint-ry. Cp, the modem forms, chapel-ry, 
deane-ry, &c. 

-ry (Lat -arium) • dow-ry, laund-ry, vest-ry, treasu- 

ry- 

-son (Lat -stonem}' hem-son, mali.%ror», le-s-rorr, 
on-son, prison, iwa-som, rea-rorr, season, treason, 
vemson, fashi-or». - *. 

With these compare the parallel forms that have come 
into our language direct from Latin. benedic-A'orr, 
male-dic-Aors, lec-^orr, tira-Aorr, po-tion, redemp-Aorr, 
jaAim, tradi-/!^ fac-Auw. 

Many words now ending m -tion, as, nation, salvatio n, ^c., 
once ended in -nun (EE), -eioun, -aon (ME) 

-sion (lAt sioneni) • conver-«o«, mansion, pen-siott. 
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pas-K£»«, pn-jc/i, ■^xo-QX&ston, •n-sion, &c ; with foi-sm 
(plenty), compare pro-fu-«i>«. 

-sy (Lat -«a, Gr. -arte) : cataJep-ry, drop-ry, pal-^, 
(= paraly-jw), fren-ry. 

Nouns ending in -sis are modem words that have come direct 
from Greek 

•se, a Still shorter form of*this suffix, occurs in^ 
apocalyp-r^rf, ba^tf, eclip^«. 

-t (Lat -/»j) . condyc-/, conven-/, frui-/, strai-/, 
sain-/. See y, p 232. 

-t (Lat. -/um) : deb-/, fea-# (= fac-/), join-/, pom-/. 
-t^Lat. -/a) . aun-/, ren-/, Stc See y, p. 232. 

-t, -te (Lat. -/«, Gr -njs) aposta-/e, come-/, hermi-/, 
plane-/, prophe-/, idio-/. 

-ter (Lat. -/^r) : mis-/<r, mas-/<r (= magis-/(fr), 
minis-//r, fn-ar (Lat. fra-//r) 

-tery (Lat. -tertum) : mas-Ze^-y, roinis-/«y. 

-tor (Lat. -tor). See p. 230. 

•dot in battic-Iar, mata-iZir, is a Spanish form 
-trix (Lat. -/rtx), a feminine suffix See p. 67. 

-ter, -tre (Lat -frum, Gr. -rpov) clois-/er, spec-/«, 
scep-/«. 

The full form occurs in modem words, as, “spatrum analysis ” 
Another form of -tnm is -crum, in sepul-cire, irum in mem 
~hrum Cp eandda brum, cere-brum, 

-tude (Lat. -tudmem)\^\yca!a-tude, multi-/»i/ir, &c., 
are direct from Latin. Cuf-tom = Lat. eonsteetudinem. 

-ty (Lat. 4 atem) : beau-^y, boun-/y, chari-(y, cruel-/y, 
ieal-^, (= fidelity), frail ty, &c. 

-ule. See *le, p. 228. 

-ure (Lat. -»r«) advent-wr^, apert-wr/, creat-»«i 
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forfeit-««, nii-ure, nuit-ure, meas-ure, ^ast-ure, se- 
pult'Ure, stat-ure, vest-ure 
Ana-our = M. Lat armatura 
-y (LaL -to) . cop-ji, family, felon-_y, luiv-y, stor-j, 
victor^y, &c , Ital-j*, Arab-_y and Aiab-*a 
-y (Lat. -iuni) horology, jo-y, stud-:)'. Directly 
from the Latin are formed augur-jf, obsequ-j', r^med-j', 
•<Scc. 

-y (Lat. atus) . attom^, deput-j', all-y 
Many words m -^y, -sy, are formed on the model of Kr 
words in -ae, Lat -tui — cura-ry, mmstrel-ry, &c, Cp degene 
ra-r^, mUma-rj>, &c., the conregxniding adjectives of which end 
m -ate 

-y (LaL -I-us), cler-g-j': coun-t-^, duch-_)', trea-t-y. 

-y (Lat -ia), arm-ji . embass-^, chimn-^, countr-^, 
dela-^, destm-^, entr-j', journ-O', jur-^, paft-^, vall-^ 
See -ee, p. 226. 

-y (Lat. ~w) prc^en-y 


II. Adjective Suffixes. 

-al (Lat. -alts), annu-o/, besti-a/, casu-a/, equ-a/> 
loy-al {= leg-al), loy-al (= leg-al), &c. See p. 224. 

-al forms many new denvatives, as, festiv-a/, celesti-of, comic 
-al, mathematic-o/ 

-an, -am (LaL -amts) • cert-<B>, germ-a«, germ-am, 
lium-»«, ine-a«. 

There are numerous adjectives in -an, of recent 
formation that have no cofresponding Latin form jn 
■anus • agran-a«, \)axhan-an, diluvi-a«, pedestn-«». 
See an, p. 224. 

-ane (Lat. -anus): hata-ane, tran<mont-«;;« ate 
modem foims. 
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-ant, -ent : err-a«/, xzxa^nt, trench-fl«/, obedi-o»/, 
pati-i$»/, &c. See -ant, -ent, p 224. 

-ar (Lat. -arts ) : famili-ar, regul-ar, singul-«r. 

-ary (Lat -anus) • contr-a^, necess-ary, second-s^. 
See -ar, p. 225. 

Arbitr-ary, disciplin-ary, honor-a;^, and many 
English denvatives 111 -ary, having no Latin form in 
.-^us. 

The Lat -anus is lometimes changed into -anotts, as, nef- 
anous, greg-an-ous Sometitaes -au is added to -an, as, 
agr-art-an, aiitiqu-fl>s-o», &c 

-atib (Lat. -atuus) fan-aft^, Imt-aitc. 

Most nouns in -atu, -tie, come directly from the Latin, 
as aqu-a/tV, rus-j^f, domes-/!tr, &c. See -age, p. 224. 

-ate (Lat. -atus) . dehc-afe, desol-a*, determin-a*, 
and some few other words in -ate are found m M £. 
coming directly from the Latin But most words 
sfith this ending are modem formations 
Had these words come from N. Fr. they would end 
in -y. Compare fnvy, secret, (Fr. privi), with private 
-ble, -able (Lat. -bths) accept able, ahovam-able, 
iecrble, {01-ile (= ^e-btlts), mav-able, sta-ble. 

The suffix -able is added to many Romance stems 
as, agree-a^/tf, change-a^&, ixvom-able, Aecew-able, &c. 

It is also added to^Teutomc stems • as, break-a 3 /(?, 
eat-ab/e, laugh-ab/e, sale^bi^ 

Terms in -tbie, as aud-<^*, yis-tble, are formed 
directly from the Latin 

-ble (Lat plex) : dou-b/e (= dup/e), tte-ble (= tri- 

-ese (Ital. -ese,*Lat -east's) : Chin-^rc, Mah-ese See 
p. 2a7- 
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-esque (Fr. -esgue, Lat -«■««). hml-£tfue, 
pictur-^Jjwey morrtce (dance) = mox-tsco' t,e. Moonsli 
This -esque is allied to Enghsh -ish, hence the forms 
Fren-^ and Dan-»^, in which the Fr. suffix is angh- 
cised. 

-ac (Lat. -aati ) : demoni-<w, mani-iZ^. 

-ic (Lat. -icus, -tea, -teum) . , aromat-zc, barbar-tir, 
frant-iif, schismat-z* ‘See p. 227. 

It is often combined with -al, as cler-te-al, mag- 
£e-a/, mus-te-al, &c. 

In Old French trur becamsK, whence our = Fr mnemt, 

Lat immtcus , Fr p-<r = P-vaa., -tque is the modem F^ form. 
Cp. ant-»f (old form), with ant-i^ (modem denvative) 

-id (Lat -tdus) ac-td, pall-nf, tep-zV, ng-zi/, &c. 

In N Fr. this -td disappears or is changed Cp Eng neat, 
Fr net, I.at nitW»r In modem learned Fr words is used 
as T^SrtcU, lap-ide, See, 

-ile (Lat -z/zr) . frag-i/r, ster-z/#, &c. 

-1, -le (Lat -e-/ts, -i-lis) . cai-e-l, civ-z-/, frai-/ (= 
frag-z-zfe), ab-/(f, subt-/<^ gent-zlr. 

-ine (Lat -tnus) An-tne, citr-zzz. 

Most of the words in -ine are of modem formation : 
as, aqail-ine, ceea-ine, genu-ine, infant-/«s', &a 

-ive (Lat -tvus) : able to, mclined to, sxX-tve, attent- 
tve, fugit-zw#, pens-zW, &c. Se#-iff, p. 227. 

Early and Middle English these adjectives ended m -tf: 
1 s, aehf, attenhf, &c. The</' has dropped off in hasty, jolty, 
testy. Cp. massive with T.E massy , and basfy = bailiff We 
have a huge number of modem derivatives m -««f, as, coerc->»^ 
conclus-z»r, affinnat-iw, &c We have one hybnd, talh-oZav. 

-lent (Lat -l-entus) fall of- corpu^Sm/, opu-^, vio- 
lent, &C. 
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-ory (Lat. -orius ) : amat-^, maadat-ifry, See. 

-ose (Lat. -osus) • beUic-^x^ joc-ose, mot-os^. 

-ous (Lat -osus) full, like : copi-<w:r, curi-^’Mi', dan- 
ger-ous, fani-0ttf, lepr-<»tf, &c. 

-ous also represents Lat -us in the following — 

(1) Assidu-MM, continu-tfttr, mgenu-onr, &c 

(2) Anxi-0Mf, arbore-^Mf, See 

{3) In the endings -vorous, -fiuous, -par-ous : — ommvor-ffuf~ 
sapeTOn-aus, ovipar-ous, &c 

The use of -ous has tiben much extended in modern 
English. It IS added to ^jective stems, as, alacn- 
ous,0fisper-aus, atroci-ous prdbipit-ous, carbonifer-ous. 

It occurs in many modem denvatives, as contra- 
dict-ww, felicit-<«<j, joy-^. 

It is added to some few Teutonic roots, as murder- 

ous. 


Ccurt-eouB = E E. curt-«M, O Fr curt-«w, couit-o« 

Boister-ous = M.E. dostns, Se»st-eus, bostwys, from Welsh 
tnuystus, rough, rude 

Right-eous. Here -tous is a corruption of •imse See § 238, 
P *«3- 

Wondr-ous. Here -om is for the adverbial suffix < 

“ This matter is wonders precious.” 

Everyman, O.E Mays, ed. Hazhtt, 1. p. 99 

Wonder (used as an adverb) = O.E wundr-um 

Wondr-ous-ly = wg^ider-s-ly —ME wonderly. 

“ Of the elements so wondtrsly formed ” 

The Four Elements, ed Hazlitt, p. 16. 

-t, -te (Lat discree-/, straigh-/', strai-/, modes-f, 
hones-/, chaa-/e, ma-te. 

■Woiils like eleff, perfect, dtstsnet, && have come direct from 
the Intin. 

In Fr. the c disappears before / Cp strast and strict. 
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-und, -ond (Lat. -undus) ro-und (= rot-und), joc- 
und, sec-ond. 

yd''- -'0 -j-or’) n.'t -■‘-r,---/-' We find 
II (., ■ II. r. 

-y (N Fr -t/, Lat -nms) hast-ji, joU-j', mass-j', test-j'. 
See -ive, p. 234 

III. Verbal Suffixes. 

-ate (Lat. *’ > o'"*’ ’ 1 r '■ ‘■.■■-ni 
verbs from 1 . . 1 1 >1 . > 1 

<7/f, assassm-tf' .v< 1 1 . .1. , .i jv.- 

accentu-a<'«, filtr-afe, superannu-^, &c. 

-tae, -ixe (Lat -isare, Fr. tser, Gr -ifo)) forms verbs 
from nouns and adjectives colon-w<f, pulver-rsif, civil- 
ize, fertiks# 

-ish (Lat. es(-a, Fr. -tss in the pres, part of verbs 
in -tr): establ-wA, flour-wA, fin-wA, nour-rM, pol-ish, 
&c. 

fy (Lat. -ficare, Fr -fier ) : edi;^, magnij^'i signi;^'- 
24s COMPOSITION WITH ROMANIC PREFIXES. 


Words with these prefixes are divisible into two classes, 



A, av (Fr a, av, Lat S, ab, abs, away from) . — 

(1) A-vaunt (Fr. a-vant, Lat ab-ante), a-d-vance, 
a-d-vantage, a-vert, a-bndge, a-s-soll {absolve), abSv 
tain, ab-ound, ab-use. 

(2) ./^^dicate, a^-sent, <r^r-cond, &c. 
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A, ad (O Fr. ad, a, Fr. d, Lat. ad, A) — 

By assimilatioa ad- becomes ac-, of-, ag-, al-, an-, ap-, ar-, 
as-, at- 

(1) A-bate, ac-quamt (M-Lat ad-iogntfare), ac-quit, 
ac-cord, (O.Fr. a cotstier), a-c-count. 

A-chieve, ac-cuse, a-<l-venture, (M E. Orventure), 
ad-journ (M E ajorni), ad-jom, ad-verse, ad-versary, 
af-fiance, af-fimty, af-flSrd, a-gree, agf-grieve, 
(M.E ag-r^^9.x\A orgreve), a-d-monish (M.E Or-moneste), 
a-mount, a-merce, al-ledge, al-ly, al-low, ap-parel, 
ap-pear, ap-pease, ap-ply, ap-proach, ar-nve, as-sail, 
as-sault (M E. asautd), as-s^e, as-suage, as-semble, 
at-tdfti, a-venge, a-vow. 

Cp tbe later loans adttu, adroit, alarm, alert, apart, &v 

(2) Ad-kpt, ac-cept, of-cumulate, t^f-gravate, al- 
leviate, an-nex, &c. 

An, ante (Fr. atis, aim, Lat anle ) . — 

(1) An-cestor E aneessottre), an-cestry, v-an- 
guard (= Fr av-antgarde) 

(2) j 4 «fe-cede, a«/e^mendian, a«/'#-chamber. 

(3) Ante-^zX^, a«/r-cipate, seem formed on the 
model of the Fr. antt-dater, ardt-cipier. 

Circum, circu (Lat ctrcum, around) — 

Ciroutn-cise, cirou-it are found in M E. 

Modem compounds with this prefix are very com 
mon : -scribe, «r<»»»-stance, &c 

' Co, com, con (Fr co, com, con, Lat cum, with) : — 

Com becomes col liefore /, cor before r, and co before 
aosels.. - 

(i) Col-late, ■ com-mand, com-nion, com-pany, 
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con-ceive, c6n-ceit, con-demn, con-duit, con-found, 
con-stnie, con-vey, con-voy, &c. ; coun-sel, coun- 
tenance, co-vent, con-vent 

Cr.utV. 'T i>*' court cist fTjit 

' 1 ■ >*', cuslon- ■( .«v ifow' , lovor, -I-* 

Cl rry I ■ . : i On ->«-»• I<|>| '•« . ‘f-un 

..r .!■ „ 0 .f III I'/i »«■-.! ip' ( |- I jh 

Quail, to curdle (Fr. coaJUr, Lat coagulare). 

(2) Modem fonns are very numerous : «i/-locate, 
<om-prehend, con-AacX, air-rel%tion, co-eviX, co executor, 
&c. 

(3) Co IS sometimes jbmed to Teutonic roots, as, 
^c^worker, ^d-elder. 

Counter, contra (Fr. centre, Lat contra, against) : 

Tne N.Fr. form counter is used as a separate word m “ to 
run counter to ” It has given rise to the verb ea-counier (M E. 
countren) 

(1) Counter-feit, counter-plead, counter-panC}- 
cont-roller (cp. Fr. contrdle = contlk-rS/e), contr-aiy, 
contra-diction. 

(2) Counteract, counter-heXacace, counter-maud, contra- 
vene, contro-yert. See. 

(3) corOra-iand is a modem French loan. 

De (Fr. de, di; Lat de, down, from, away) : — 

(1) De-ceive, de-ceit, dc-clare, de-cline, de-crease, 
de-fend, de-feat, de-form, de-gree, de-light, de-ny, 
de-liver, de-nounce, de-ppave, de-serve, de-sire, de- 
scend, de-scry, (= de-senbe), de-spise, de-spite, de- 
stroy, de-vise, de-vour. See. 

Di-s-dain (M.E. dedcun), di-stUl (M.K destylle), 

(2) Zitf-ception, i^ect, r^lectable, ^c. 
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De, dis, di (Fr. di, Lat. dis, <^',»asunder, in 
two, difference, negation) : — 

In E.E. and M E the prefix dis has its N Fr, form la or df 
(i) De-part, de-fy, de-lay, dis-cover, dis-charge, 
disguise, dis-honour, display, dis-turb, dis-please, 
dispute, &C. 

(a) Z?if-cem, i/i-gest, dt/^fer, &c. 
i^) Deluge = mod. Fr diluge^YaX. dt-luvium 
(4) The following are hybrids . i/ir-believe (= mis- 
believe), ifir-like (= mislike), alf-own, &c. 

E, es, ex (Fr. «, e. Latter, out of, from) : — 
(i)i*E-late, e-lection, as-say, es-say, es-cape, is- 
sue, es-pecial, s-pecial, s-ample (= ex-ample), ens- 
ample, ex-amine, ex-ate, ex-cuse, ex-ile, a-mend 
(= e-mend), a-fraid (Lat exfrtgidare) a-bash = O.Fr. 
es-bahir. 

(a) ^jc-alt, e-lect, er-ecute, «c-empt, ex-ptct, &c. ; 
estemperor, <s*-mavor 

'(3) Efface, iltte\= elect), are from modern French. 
Extra (Lat. extra, beyond.) 

(1) Exira-Qx 6 xnzxY, oc/hr-vagant. 

(2) ^;cfr»-work, «c/r<2-freight, are hybrids. 

Em, en, in (Fr. «w, en, Lat tn, in, into, on) — 
(i) Em-balm, em-bellish, em-brace, en-chant, 
en-counter, en-cumber, eti-dite, en-dow, en-gage, 
en-force, en-hance, en-join, en-joy, en-nch, en-tice, 
en-treat, en-viron, en-vy,* &a ; an-oini, am-bush, 
im-pair, im-prison, il-lusion, in-cense, in-cline, in- 
a)uire (en-quire). 

Many words once beginning with en- now hare in-. 
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(2) 7 »-naC^, tZ-lumine, liw-migrate, &c. 

(3) Hybrids are «w-bolden, «*-shrme, ^«-<iear, See. 

In (Lat. in, not) • — 

(1) /«-nocent. r«-constance, /«-fant, m-perfect (= 
M E tmparfit) 

(2) It IS prefixed to nouns, adjectives, and verbs . — 

(a) /«-convenienc& m-piety, */-hberality. 

ip) /«-cautious, »»*-politic, ^-legal, /r-regular. 

(^) /^-capacitate, /^-dispose, //-legalize, /jw-mor- 
talize. 

Un often takes the place of t«, as »»«-able, »n-apt, »»-certam, 
&e, ' 

Enter, inter, intro (O.Fr. enter; Fr, entre, Lat 
viier, intro, within, between) — 

(1) Enter-pnse, enter-tain, inter-dict (- ME. 
enter-dtte), //wkr-change (M.E enter-change) 

(2) Inter-cept, /«fer-sect, intro-Ancs, &c. 

Ob (Lat oh, m front of, against) — 

(1) Ob lige, ob-ey, oc cupy, of-fer, of-fend, of- 
fence, of-fice, op pose 

(2) Ob ject, (Instruct, <v-cur, (j^ficiate, &c. 

Per (O.Fr. per. Ft. par, Lat per, through) : — 

(1) Per-ceive, per-form, per-ish, par-don, pur- 
sue 

(2) Per-]\ae, per-%ecaXe,^‘elAwaA, pol-\vAc, Sec. 

Post (Lat post, after) . — 

(1) Puny = Fr. ptHni, O.Fr. puis-nh,^^ post natus'. 

(2) /bj/'pene, /w/-date, /«rf-scnpt. See. 
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Pre (Fr. pri, Lat pros, before) . — 

(1) Pre-ceptj pre-face, pre-late, pre-sence, pre- 
tend, pro-vost, pre-ach (= Lat prcedicari). 

(2) Modern formations are numerous : /r^-dict, 
^/•tf-cinct, />r<-announce, &c. 

Prefer i^i.priter; Lat prater, past) : — 

1(1) PreterA!vt, preter-mA. 

(2) /V«f<r-natural,//W^r-perfect 

Par, pur, pro (Fr. par, pour, Lat pro, forth, for- 
ward, before) 

(1) *Por-tray, pur-chase, pur-pose, pur-sue, pur- 
vey, pro-cede, pro-cess, pro-cure, pro-nounce. 

(a) Pro-yiA^, propose, /r<xonsul, pro-no\m. 

(3) Por-txsit = Fr. /iwr-trait 

Re, red (Fr. re, Lat red, re, back, again) : — 

^i) Re-bell, re<:eive, re-daun, re<reant, re-cover, 
re-join, re-nounce, re-member, re-pair, re-pent, re- 
prove, re-quire, re-store, re-semble, re-treat, r-ally 
(Lat re-alltgare), re-n-der (Lat red-dere), red-ovtoA, 

(2) Modem formaUons : r.f-probate, r^-duce, re-act, 

&C. 

(3) iPif-but =Tr. re-buter 

(4) Hybnds . «-buIld, r^mmd, «^ne\v, &c. 

Retro (Fr. rtire, Lat retro ) : — 

(i) iP<Br-ward, arrear, rear. Cp. M.E. areragt 
(arrears) 

^)L^r/r^^g^ade, r«^r<^spect, &c. 

Se, sed (Fr. se, Lat sed-, se, apart, away) 
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(i) 51^ver,•^f^>■veraL 

(a) 3 frclude, j^parate, sed-ition, &c. 

Sub, so (O Fr. so; Fr. se, su, sou, Lat. stsb, under, 
up from below) : — 

(i) Sub-tie, suc-cour (M.E. soanir), suc-ceed, 
^suf-fer, j««-mons, sup-pose, sus-tam, r^^joum, &c. 

* (2) .^u^jection, r»«cinct, Mjg'-gest, &C. It denotes 

(a) diminution, as tepid, ip) of a lower ordm, 
as r«A-committee ^ 

(3) Hybrids : sublet, ra^lungdom. 

Sur, super (Fr sur, ‘Lat super, above, beyoqji) . — 

(1) Sur-coat, sur-face, sur-feit, sur-phce, sur- 
name, sur-vey j super-flu-ous, super-scnption, which 
occur m M.K, are directly from the Latin. 

(2) Modem forms are rwr-pnse, sur-pass, sur- 
charge, super-hcies, superscribe, &c., summerset =>. Fr. 
soubre^aut, Lat. super-saltum. 

Tres, tra, trans (OFr ires, Fr. tri, tra, Lat. 
irons, across) : — 

(x) Tres-pass, tra-iior, trea-son. tra-vel, tra- 
verse, trans-figure, trans-fonn" trans-late, trans 
migration. 

(2) F>a«f<aiption, tmns-port, tra-dinoc, &a, are 
modem forms. 

Ultra (Lat ultra, beyond) .* — 

(i) Out-rage. 

Ultra-hberaX. 
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Vis, vice (Fr. vts, Lat. vtee, instead<)f) . — 

(1) Vic-ar. 

(2) F»j-count, vict-rdi, &c 

Bis, bi (Lat 3is, twice ; i/fu, two by two) . — 

(1) None. 

(2) .^M-sextile, ^<-ennia1, 3ta-oculajr. 

(3) .ffis/Mt/ is modem French^ireui/, Lat bis-toctum. 

Demi (Fr. demi; Lat ditnidium, half) : — 

(i) Demigod, demt-qp&veT 
Sgmi (Lat semt, half) . 

(i) .S«w/-circle, sani-colomo, 

Mai, mau, male (Fr. mol, mau, Lat male, ill) 

(1) Mau-gre, mal-ady. 

(2) J/a/<Miiction, m^tAevolent 

(3) J/a/-treat, ««<>/-content 

Non (Lat not) : — 

(i) Noun-power impotence. Chaucer’s Boethius, 
P- 75 - 

(3) iV^«-sense, ff<7»-existent 
(3) i\^«-chalance, fion-paied. 

Mis (Fr. mesj- Lat minus, less) — 

(i) Mis-chance (M.E. mescheance), mis-cAt^(M.E. 
tneschtrf), (2) mis-fortune and mis-nomer are modem 
analogous forms. 

(3) J/ 4 -aIliance. 

Pen {Fx.fbt; Lat pcene, almost) . — 

°«j-insula, /A-ultimate. 
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Sans, sihe (Fr. sans, Lat sine, witliout) — 
iSi/M-cure, ««-cere. 

(3) iff/Ar-cuIotte, xa«f-culottism. 


246. Greek Prefixes. 

Nearly all compounds with Greek prefixes are of late onftef 

An-, a- (dv, d), n^ative like Lat. in- and Eng. un- . 
an-archy, an-aesthedc, a-pathy. 

Amphi- (dp^, abou^ on both sides. Cp. Lat. am, 
amb, O.E. umbe, ymbe, about, amphi-bious, ailiphi- 
theatre. 

Ana- (dfd), up, up to, again, back . dna-logy, ana- 
lysis, an-ec-dote. 

Anti- (dtri), opposite to, against - anti-dote, anti- 
pathy, anti-thesis, ant-aicdc. 

Apo-, ap- (dtrd), away from, frong. Cp. Lat. ab, £^. 
off: apo-logy, apo-strophe, a^o-gee, apo-crypha, ap- 
helion. 

Apocalypse, from the Latin, occtirs in Middle Enghsh; also 
pocaUps (Purs Plowman, B p 215). 

Arch-, archi- (dpx$), chief, bead: arch-heretic, 
arch-aism, archi-tect 

Shakespfeare nses arch as a root in Kmg Lear, 11. 1, “My 
worthy arch.” Arch-btshop ofcurs in M E. Chancer has areJu- 
wyvts (Clerhes Tab], areht-t/dhta (IMcgue). The last existed 
in O.E. 

Auto-, aut (airro), self ; auto-cit^;, auto-gra|dir' 

Cata-, cath-, cat- (xard), down, downwards. 
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about-, cata-ract, cata-strophe, cath-olic, cat-hedral, 
cat-egonze. 

Dia- (8ia), through : dia-meter, dia-^onal. 

Di- (&) Cp. Lat dis, Eng. to: di-syllable, (often 
mis-spelt dissyllable) di-phthong. 

Dys- {Ivs) lU : dya-peptic, dys-entery. 

Ec-, ex- (ec, U) out, forth , cp. Lat. ex: ec-centiic,, 

-lecdc, ex-orcism. 

En- (ci'), in. Cp. Lat tn- : en-thusiasm, en-tomo- 
logy, en-comium, exn-pMt^ em-phasis, el-lipticaL 

Epi-, cp- upon, <jp, by. epi-demic, epi- 
taph^epi-tome, ep-och. 

Eu-, well . eu-logy, eu-phony. 

U in Utopia is for ov, not cv. 

Evangdtst occurs iuM.E. and comes through the Latin. 

Hemi- (4/u)> : hemi-stich, hemi-sphere. 

Hyper- (Inr^), above, beyond. Cp. Lat super, 
j^g. over : hypej-bole, hyper-critical. 

Hypo-, hyp- (iiro),^under. Cp. Lat. sub : hypo- 
crite, hypo-thesis, hyfi-hen. 

Meta-, met- (perdf, after, trans : meta-phorical, 
meta-morphosis, (cp. Latm trans-form), met-hod. 

Mono-, mon- (/mi'o), single, alone ; mono-graph, 
mon-archy. Also monk ~ O.K munec. 

Pan- (a-dv), all . |ilin-theistic, pan-acea. 

Para-, par- (irapd), beside, against: para-dox, 
para-site, para-phiase, par-helion, para-ble. Cp. 
parl^, from Fr. through Latm. 

Peri- (n-ept), round. Cp. Lat per, Eng. for : peri- 
siBeteivpcn'Odicali peri-phrasis. 

Pro- (a-pd), HHore Cp. Lat pro, Eng. fore : pra 
logue, pro-gnostic. 
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Pro-pha and prO‘pheey, prologue, proem occur m M E. Pro- 
gratnne is Fr. 

Pros- (irpoc), towards . pros-elyte, pros-ody. 

Syn- (<T»vX with t^syn-opsis, syn-taic, sym-pathy, 
syl-logism, sy-stem. 

247. We have some few Greek suffixes that have 
Vcome from Latin thou^ Nonnan-Ftench. See suffixes^, 
-1C (pp. 227, 234), -m (p. 228), -ist (p 228) -sy (p, 
231), -ize (p, 236^ 
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’’Note to p. 68. be and she. In^.E. we find be and sbe 
osed as nouns. 

“ Que)>er-sum it war sco or he, 

To godd be-taght )>an suld it be.” 

C. Mtodi, C. L 10205. 

Note to p. 96 former = O.E. forma, M E. forme, the r 
seems to have ansen out of the final e ; former occurs m the 
Gottingen text of the Cursor Mundi; but Fairfax has forme and 
Cottonityeta See Cursor Mundi, {ed Moms, p 526,1.9156). 

Note top. 122. What and aught: “gif he kuxet dmlan 
j-yle"®" sif he delan Wttle.” (See 0 , E, Horn. 1. p. 297 
p. 103.) 

Note to p. 189. a = ofi Cp. the Gottingen and Cotton 
texts of the C. Mundi, 1 8968. 

“ Hu all ]ns werld sal wite awai ” 

Cotton. 

“ Hou all Hs world suld wit of way " 

Gottingen. 

" Wendah mSn heafotl ofdune, forjion }»e min Dnhten Hselend 
Cnst of heofenum adune to eor]ian astag ” 

“ Turn my head adown (downwards), because my Loid Jesus 
Chnst came from heaven adonyf to earth." — Bltckltng ffomtbes, 
ed. Moms, p. igi. 
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A, 19, 36. 40, 18& 
Abide. 147 
Abouf 196. 



A^er-herest, 51, 88. 
All and Some, 123 
Alms, 75 

Along of, 198, 218. 
Alphabet, 35, 39, 40. 
Al^, 192 


Amends, 76 
Among, 197. 

Au = if, 20a 

An, artide, 96, 97. 
Analytical langoages, 17. 
Anomalous verbs^ 167, 

Anon, 217. 

%ayiJt2iS. 

Apocope, 51. 

Arabic wolds in English, 26. 


^ryan, I, S* 

Article, mdefimte, g6. 

definite, 114. 

As, rdative, I2l. 

As, adverb, 192 

At, before infimtive, 218. 


Aught, I2S 
Augustine’s 
Aiucibary ve 


Be, 168—170 
Behef, 20 

Bequeath, past tense of, 144. 

Best, 93 

Better, 93 

Bit, verb, 147 

Body, 123 

Both, 98, 99 

Bound (for journey) 9. 

Bridal, 215 

Bndegroom, 69. 


But, 196 
By, Be, 188, 189. 


Can, 171. 

Carnal numbers. See Nu. 

Case^ loss of case-endings, $6, 
79,8a 
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INDEX. 



D. 43. 51- 

Danish words in English, 9 
Dare, 175 

Dative, absolute, 79 
infinitive, 164. 

Decay, phonetic, 20, 45 
Degrees of comparison, 90 
Demonstrative pronouns, 1 14. 
Dentals, 43 
Derivatives, 54 
Do, 159, 183, 186. 

Dialects, 31. 

Digraphs, 4a 
. Diphthongs, '36, 39. 
Distributives, 98 
Drake, 69. 


Dutch, meaning of, 4, 5 
words in English, 26 
E, 19, 36. 

Each, 126 
Early English, 33 
Eaves, 7& 

Either, 127, 201 
Elder, Eldest, 92 
Else, 127 
Empress, 13, 67 
English, 6. 

Enough, enow, 128 
EpenSiesis, 51. 

‘Epithesis, 51 
Ere, 95 

Ess, suffix, 65, 66 
Euphonic changes, 42 iii 
Every, 126. 

Eyren, 73 


Farthest, 94. 

Fell, (hill) 9 
Feminme gender, 18, 63 


Fiit^ 10. 

Foreign plurals, 77 
Formation of words, 204. 
Formative elements, 54. 
Former, 96, 247 
French words (modem) in 
Enghsh, 25. 

Further, 95 
Futaie tense, 134. 

G, 20, 44 
Gimder, 69 
Gender, 19 

of nouns, 6t. 
of pronouns, 1 16. 
Gembve suffixes, 80. 
Germau,*^igh, 4. 

Low, 4. 

German words in English, 26 
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Inflections lost, 56. 
Instrumental case, 115 
Interjections, 203 
Irre^ar comparisons, 92 
plurals of nouns, 72 • 
verbs, 137 

It, 107. 

Italian words in English, 25 
Italic languages, 3 
Its, 1 13. 



K,43, 44 


Many, 100 
Mar^ioness, 67. 

Masculine gender, 64. 

May, 177. 

Me, dative, 79. 

mdefinite pronoun, 124. 
Means, 76 
Metathesis, 52 
Middle English, 34 
Mistress, 67. 


Mo, 94. 



kduueiu Eugiisu, 34. 
Much, 94. 

Mum, fa, 

Mun, 184. 

Must, 181 
Mutes, 37. 
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INDEX. 


N, 46, SI. 


Nam, i6g. 

Nasals, 37 
Naught, 125. 

Nay, ne, no, 191 
Need, verb, 185. 

Needs, 187 
Neither, 127, 201. 

Nephew, 69 

Neuter gender, ue gendei 
News, 76. 

Next, 92 

No. 125. 

Nobody, 123, 

None. 97, 125 

Norman-French words, 13, 
21. 

prefixes, 236 
suffixes, 223 
Nostril, 215. 

Not, 125, 192. 

Nothing, 125 
Nought, 125 
Nouns, 61. 

verbal, 133 
Number, 70, 136. 

Numerals, 96. 

Nurse, 67. 



Other, 99, 201. 
Otherlike, 1 1 7. 
Out, Ours, 1 14. 
Over, 95, 196 
Owe, 179. 

Own, 180, 184. 
Oxen, 55, 73 

P. 43. 4<S- 
Pams, 76. 
Partunple^ 168 
Particles, 217. 
Parts of speech, 53 


Penods oi the Enghsh Ian- 
„ guage,33- ^ 

Permutation of sounds, 43 
Persian words in Engli^ 26. 
Person-endmgs of verbs, 159 
Personal pronouns, 102. 
Pesen, 73. 

Plural of compounds, 78. 
Plural of nouns, 70 
adjectives, 87. 

Portuguese words m English, 

35. 

Possessive case, 79, 81. 
Prefixes, English, 217, 221. 
Romamc, 236. 

Greek, 195. 

Prefositions^ 195. 

Pronominal adverbs, 190 


rronouns, loi 
Pronouns^ adjecbve, 112, 
demonstrative, II4. 
indefinite, 122 
interrogative, 1 18 
personal, 102. 
relative, 120 
reflexive, iia 
Prothesis, 51 
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fure English word^ 27 


R,+4. SI. 

Rather, 93. 

Reduplication, 55, 137 
Relational wc^, 17 
Beviva.1 of learning, 2 1 

'fftheCyj 

Romanic lanCTages, 3 
Romamc dia^ts, 3 
prefixes, 236 
suffixes, 223 
Roots,^4,j»4. 


Scand^vian languages, 3, 9 
Sclavonic languages, 3. 

Seethe, 149 
Seldom, 187. 

#Sf, no. 

Utf-wanci 112. 

Sempster, 64. 

Several, 128. 

Shall (to owe), 175. 

Shaw, ra 
Shoon, 73. 

She, fS), 107. 

Sibilant^ 38, 44. 

Small-pox, 76. 

So, H7. 

Softenmg of gutturals, 20, 45. 
Some, 122 
Songster, 64. 

Songstresa, 6$. 

Soumds, dudncation of, 37. 


Ster, suffix, li 
Street, 10 
Strong verbs, 136, 137. 

Such, 117. 

Suffixes, adverbial, 187, 213 
plural, 7a 
of pronoun^ 117. 
of verbs, 159. 

Cnglish, 204. 

Roman, 223. * 

Sundry, 128 

Superlative degree^ 91, 96 
mm-ast, ^ 

Sware, 14$. 

S,wme, 74, 

t ! 43, 46. 

Table of consonant sounds, 

38. 

Gnmm’s Law, 48. 


Teuton, Teutonic, 4. 
Teutomc langui^es, 3 
That, 1 16 
The adverb, 191. 

defimte article^ 102, 109, 
1 14. 

• IIS. 

, — ^arative 

These, 116. 

They, 107. 

Thilk, 117 

Thin^ Thy, 112, 113. 

Those, 1 16. 

Thus, 191. 
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Too, 56 

Transitive verbs, 129 
Tnlls, 37, 44. 

Turkisli words m English, 26. 


Was, 143 

Weak verbs, 136, 153 
Welsh, S- 
Went, 158. 

What, interrogative pronou 


Vir^l nouns, 153 

Verbs, classification of, 129. 
anomalous, 167. 
causative, 129 
conjugation of, 136 
impersonal, 
intransitive, 129 
inflexions of, too 
moods of, 131. 
number of, 136 
passive, 130. 
strong, 129 
transitive, 129 
we^, 136,153. 

Vixen, 62. 

Vocabulaiy English, composite 
nature of. 

Voice, 130. 

Vowel-change, 55, 63, 72 


Whether, 119, 12a 
Whidi, 119, 120 
Whilom, 187. 

Whit, 125, sa Aught 
Who, mdefinite pronoun,' 122 
Wickliffe, 16 
Widow, 

Widower, j'9, 69. 

Wi^t, 122, 123, 125. 

Wizzard, 66, 

Witch, 66 
With, 196. 

Wol, 176 
Worse- 1 
Worst,' j93- 
Worth, verb, 1 70. 

Wnthe, 147 

Ye, 105. 

Yea, 191. 

Yes, 191. 

Yon, yond, yonder, 117, 191, 



DRICAL COURSE FOR 
SCHOOLS, 

EDITED BY 

EDWARD A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. 


The following t 


VoL I —GENERAL SKETCH OF EUROPEAN HIS- 
TORY By Edwuid a Freeman, D C L. 
Fourth Edition i8ma 3r 6d 

Vot II —HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Edith Thomp- 
SON Fourth Edition i8m*, zs 64 

VoL, III —HISTORY OF SCOTLAND By Margaret 
Macarthur. i8mo zs 

6l, IV,— HISTOirtr OF ITALY. By the Rev. W. Hunt, 
M A iSmo. y. 

VoL V —HISTORY OF GERMANY. By James Sime, 
M.A i8mo. ar 


In^eparatum . — 

HISTORY OF FRANCE By the Rev. J. R Green, M A 
HISTORY OF GREECE. B^J Annan Bryce, B A. 
JHSTQRV OF AIJERIC.^ ByJ A. Doyle. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 



MACMILLAN AND GO 

SCIENCE CLASS-BOOKS. 


ANATOMY —ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ANA- 
TOMY By St Gkobgm Mivakt. F R S With upwards of <oo 
Illustrations i8mo 6s 64 

ASTRONOMY.— POPULAR ASTRONOMY, with Illus- 
trations By Sir G B Airy, C B , Astronomer Royal New 
Edition l8mo 4s drf 

rASTRONOMY.— ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ASTRO- 
NOMY With IllustratioRS By J Norman Lockvss, F R S With 
Coloured Diagram. New Ehition i8mo yr Gif 
QUESTIONS ontheSAME, is 6 J 

IlOTWV TV sEV p-T-w 


CHEMISTRY -LESSONS IN rLTMENTARY^Cnr- 

MISTRY ByProleasorRoscas, FRS s 'S 

and^Chiomo-lithograpli of the Solar j Ne* 1 ' ' i"' ' 'lo 

CHT'fT' tV •\' ( I • - MOR COURSE 

<■. s >. ti ti V .'1 V With Frehice by 


■tf^FNTARY T receive T 


TV 


PHY«roinGV TFcoriNts TV FT^'MFVTARY PHV- 

QUESTIONS on the SAME ii erf 

rTTV=:"'< TFi. -.Vi -x TLA'UNTARY PHYSICS. 

'v i > 1 II With Coloured Diagram 

a I ■ . S- i8mo 4S 6rf 

POLITICAL ECONOMY FOR BEGINNERS By Milli- 

esNT Garrstt Fawcett t fitb Questions New Edition x8mo 
ar.erf j 

STEAM : AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE By John 

Ferry, BE, late Lecturer m Fhy»es ai Clifton Col’ege Vi%h' 
numerous Illustrations, Examples, and Exen^es xBmo 4r 6rf 


MACMILLAN AJJD CO., LONDON. 



;4}IENCE primers 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

UNDER THE JOINT EDITORSHIP OF 

Professors HUXLE ¥, ROSCOE, and BALFOUR STE WART. 


PRIMER OF CHEMISTRY By H E Roscoe, 

F R S , Professor of Chemistry in Owens College, Man- 
Lcnesler l8mo i'htrd Edtttors • fs 

PRIMER OF PHYSICa. By Balfour Stewart, 

F R S , Professor of Natural Philosophy in Owens College, 
Manchester i8mo Third Edttton ts. 

PRIMER OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By 
A GEIKIE, LL D , F R S , Murchison Professor of 
Geology and Mineralogy in the University of Edinburgh. 
With numerous lllustrauons i8mo cloth Pourth Edition 
u 

^IMER OF GEOLOGY. By Professor Geikie, 
‘F.RS. With Illustrations iSmo SKond Edition u 

PRIMER OF PHYSIOLOGY By Michael Foster, ' ~ 
M D , F R S With Illustrations i8mo is 

PRIMER OF ASTRONOMY By J. N Lockyer, 
r.R S With Illustrations i8mo ir 


INTRODUCTORY. By Professor Huxley, F.R.S. 

PRIMER OF BOTANY.* By J D. Hooker, C.B., 
JF.B.S. 

MACMILLAN & CO.. LONDON. 



THE REV, BARNARD SMI 


ARIT.HMETICAL WORKS- 


ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA. 13th Edition. 

Crown 8vo lOt (id 

ARITHMETIC. For the Use of Schools New 

Edition Crown 8vo 4? 6 d KEY,.&r 6rf. 

EXERCISES in ARITHMETIC Wifh Answers. 

Crown Svo. limp zr (id Or, sold separations 

follows — Part I , u , Part II , is Answers, (id. 

SHILLING BOOK ofcARITHMETIC, For 

National and Elementary Schools. i8mo Or, separately 
— Part I , a<f , Pait*II , 31/ , Part III., 'jd With 
Answers, i8mo. ir (id — KEY, \s (>d 1, 

EXAMINATION PAPERS in ARITHMETIC. 

In Four Parts New Edition i8mo if 6<f The Same, 
with Answers, iSmo. if 9<f — KEY, i8mo 4f (>d 

SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK of ARITHMETIC rSmo. 

3f Or Parts I ann II , io<f each, and Part III , If — 
KEY, complete, i8mo 6 s. 6 d , or Three Parts, 2s ' 
each ^ 

THE METRIC SYSTEM of ARITHMETIC : its 

Principles and Application With numerous Examples 
Written expressly for Standard V in National Schools, 
Fourth Edition iSmo cloth sewed 3/f 

A CHART of the METRIC SYSTEM. For School 

■W-n. T'- On Roller, lx 6rf , on Roller, 

I ,f 6 d tWith a full-length Metre 

Measure, suuuiviiieu niio Decimetres, Centimetres, and 
Millimetres Also, a small Chart, on Card, id. 

EASY T r-=:nN” •, NiJTTTTVrTTr ri'ii'liinhij, 

Es. i- i<! . i . ' , , . i> . 

p ■ : 1.1 ' . ■ I ’ s . t ,*■ hi.' 

cloth sewed gd 

' * Diagrams for School Walls m poepaiation. - 
MACMILLAN ANb CO , LONDON. 
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iloGUE of Educational Books, 
Published by Macmillan and Co^ 
Bedford Street^ Strand^ London. 


CLASSICAL. 

^SChyluS,— THE EUMENIDES. The Greek Text, with Intro- 
duction, Englm Notes, and Verse Translation By Bexi^kD 
Dbaki, M.A., late Fellow of Ein^s College, Cambridge. 4 vo. 

Gr^ text adopted m this Edition, ts based upon that of Wellauer, 

“ A most useful feature in thework ts the Analysts of Mulles's celt- 
brated duJirtoAonr.”— B ritish TJoaetem-v Review. 

Aristotle. — an introdivstion to aristotle’S 

RHETORIC. With Analysis, 'Notes, and Appendices. By E 
M. (S>PE, Fellow and Tatar of Tmuty Coll. Cambndge 8 to 14s. 
ARISTOTLE ON FALLACIES; OR, THE SOPHISTICI 
ELENCKI. With Translation and Notes by E Posts, M.A., 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 8 to. bd. 

"Jt is not only scholarlthe and earefld, it is also perspicuous.”— 
Goardiai*. "A utork ef greed skill ’’—Saturday Review. 
Anstophanea.— THE birds. Translated mto English Verse, 

' ..-aith Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, by B H. Keknedy, 
Jfi.'O , Regius FroAssor of Gredc ut die Univeisity of Cambnd^g,, 
Crown 8vo 61. 

“Myviuhf says the author, "■has been to produce a translatwn qf 
‘ The Birds ’ vihtch may be agreeable to the taste of Enghsk readers. 
Ear this purpose / have chosen English metres," 

Blackic.— GREEK AND ENGLISH DIALOGUES FOR USE 
IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. ,Br John Stuart Blaceib, 
Frofissor ol Greek in the Umy. eS Edinburgh. Fcap. Svo. 2r. td, 
“ Why should the old prae^e of conversing tn Latin and Greek be 
altogether discarded ?” — ^Frofessor Jowett. 

The present bttlc ikilume furnishes a senes of twenty-five graduated 
dialagues m parallel columns of Greek and English on a great variety of 
tnldtcsEng su^ects. 

Cicero. — THE second Ihilifpic oration, with 

Ihtiodnction and Notes. Frdm the German s£ Kaki. Haim. 
IjE^d, with Conyctiani and Additions, by JoHlf E. B. MaYQB. 
FeBow Classical Lectnrer of St John’s Collie, 
Cambridge. Fourth Edition, revised. Fcap. Svo. 

“ On the Tohole we have rqr^ met wdh an edUion of A dassieal 
esuthor winch so thoroi^yjjflfih Jht requiranoHts ef a oaoA^sikoid. 



EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


Cicero — tonfinued. 

THE ORA f IONS OF aCERO AGAINST CATILi*.. 

Notes and an Introduction. From the German of Kas.l Halm, 
TCith additions W A S Wilkins, M A., Owens College, M&- 
Chester. New Edition Fcap. 8vo. 31. 6 i 

- ir • '-.nr-'.rr \ ''.'-rirri" r t,-.- - 1 ■ 


I < . •' I ' I I, 8„,' Y ■ 

A Heat and usejut eattuu ’ — ^ATUItNiKUM, 

Greenwood. -Trr tttmtnt' or grt-v" \vm\r 


Hodgson.— MYTHOLOGY FOR LATIN VERSIFICATION. 
A bnef Sketch of the Fables of the Ancients, prepared to be 
rendered Into Latin Verse for Schools. By F. Hodqson, B.D., 
late Provost of Eton. New Edition, revised by F. C. Hodgson, 
M A. l8mo. 3r 

Homer’s Odyssey.— T’" v'tR\TrT <■.- 

With a Commentary by ' s- I H , . *■! \ . '\ * y 
ftofessor of Latin at Can ' „ ‘ . I ' . \ \ 1 1 ! , ,i. 
8 vo. 3f. 

Horace.— TH*' WORK« OF FOR \''r F-r’ -i. 

I , \ • 1 . 1 1 

I v r s >. I \ , ' • ■ . V \ 

1 <■ ' . I 


iiii . !■, ^\i !:<ii -.1 i\;fii-.iK\c' 

I’ h M II -M s, |l '. ■ - ■ 

bridge. Extra fcap 8vo. 41 6 d 

Juvenal.— THIRTEEN SATIRES OP JUVENAL. With a 
Commentary. By John E. Mayor, M.A., Kennedy Professor 
of Latm at Cambridge. Second Edition, enlarged. Vol, L Crown 
8 to. 7f 6 d Or Farts I and II. Crown 8vo. 31. 6i eaF\ 

"A pmnstahHg and crdtcal eebtum,” — SPKfTATOR, “for rn. 
ripe teholarthtp, exteasiae aeqwantance vitth Latin literatnre, ana 
familiar ktumeige ef eonHnental erttieism, ancient and^ modem, it is 
uHSur'‘i3sed among Eass*n* ^iuBtiRGH Rivibw. 



CLASSICAL. 


Ha table of ireegolar creek verbs, 

..uncording to the airangement of Coitiug’ Greek Grammar, 
By J. M. Mamhali, M A,, Fdlovrandlatel^ctiirerofBtasenose 
College, Oxford , one of the Masters m Clifton College. Sto. 
cloth. New Edition, is. ' 

7%e system »f thu tetbU hats hem harrowed from the excellent Greek 
Grammar ofjir, Curtass. 


Mayor (John E. B.)— first dREEK READER. Edited 

after Kakl Halu. with Corrections and large Additionc bvToHV 
h I! Mil.; , M \ I „ < ■• .. I< i..,r„ .N. 



Mayor , 'Joseph B.' r.^TK roR BrniNNTRs. b» i , 

H Mil • !• « . t.... ■ I .. 


fWflwewrwf.”— S tandard. 

Nixon -SR*. — rx'-R 


K.ile (John, M.A.)— AN INTRODUCTION TO GRaSEli t 
AND LATIN ETYMOLOGY. By John Pbilr, M A., Fellow 
■ I,. , T !.• r r."' ri,ii cii< 



Plato.— 'IHEKEEUBUCOh FLAIO. ■Iransiaiea into English, 
with an Analysis and Notes, by J. Ll. Davils, M.A.,and D. J. 
Vaughan, M A. Third Edinon, with Vignette Portraits of Plato 
and Socrates, engraved by Jeehs iiom an Antique Gem. iSmo. 

, 4Hattroduetay notue sufpkes ^Matcennl of the hfe if Plato, and 
the translatum u preceded by an Saborate anafysu "A hoot vtitcA 
mHpeader, whether acmmnUd vnth the ongtnal or not, can peruse tenth 
assure as weli as Saturday Review. 

Plautus THE MOSTELL^RIA OF PLAUTUS. With Notes 
Prolegomena, and Excursus. By Wiluau Rausay, lIf.A., for- 
juerlr Frofasor of HMSanltr » the UniTeuRtT. otA^iaaeaw. 



EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


Edited by Professor GzoitGB G. RAJfsutr, M. A , o. 
of Gla^w. 8vo. I4J. __ 

" Tie fnats e/tkai exkamtwe research and that ripe and vsdl-ehgistii 
scholarship whulf t& astther brought to bear upon everyihing iSsi Ve 
undertook are visible throughout.”— VkSA. Halt. Gazette, 

Potts, Alex. W., M.A — ^HINTS towards LATIN 

PROSE COMPOSITION. By Ale*. W. Potts, M A., l>te 
r»”iA o'- <5- I’ll’. r.- ) ‘1 

< l<-. < I.ii.'.irrili. 

1 . . I- <.-.-s . lx ■■ I...I h « ■ , 

u .••1,0‘y .11 , •, m • , ' 1/ • • • fi>'i ■eti. < •/ ! ntm Iteit 

pm op very great servue. ^ 

Roby.— A GRAMMAR OF THE. LATIN LANGUAGE, from 
Flaidtis to Suetonius. By H J Robt, M.A., late Fellow of St 
T r-- Pr-tl rr"-;-. 

lldok I S>.>. Il-, II . X I' k III It I ina- 
■ >r A-|vvl.,iS 'i' 5 t A Sx , I" i' I art 



Rust.— FIRST STEPS TO LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION, 
Bv tbe Rev. G ' Rost, M.A. of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
Master of the Lower School, King’s College, Loudon. New 
Edition. i8mo. ts. <sd. , 

Sallust.— CAU SALLUSTII CRISP! CfHILINA ET JUtilt' > 
THA. Fo- Uw -n %¥•*■•. rcr-,:x NnVx By 

Mi.ki\aii', ll.l> \. X I, i. . c.'x. Vv ■> ' 

I hid / f*' (> .1 > ' «“• 

‘ - - ' .1 .1 »/ f t-»K I:'-.,. 


Tacitus.— Till III' I 
IMO I N(,: I'll. 
IlMIlllX' 1 V \ V. 

I -i ,n ( <*i hx. 


'»k\ (.'I -I \< ll i 
Ili^A I « !■! ^ I 


I/. h.TTl'MDR. 

> 7k.’.NSI.\TI 0 
V. .ir! W. J. 
AtIA ..'U (..IU!i.i.lT 



THE AGKICOLA AND GERM.|^NIA. Translated into EngUah 
by /. J. Chusch, H.A., and W. J. Brodsibb, M.A. With 
Ma-.. and Notem Extra feap. beat- si 6(4 



CLASSICAL. 


uahle and exacts tru^ ht perused redh pUasun by atl^ and 
ifadBsntage fy clasiical student."— Ar-axsxau. 

,’heophrastus. — THE charactirs of THEO- 

PHRASTUS. An English Translation from a Revised Te*t. 
Wifi- -Ti R- R r Tr-' 'f \ 


.y lie /'it ■« 
a .» f ■: ’ s 

B ii'4 :/i- y " „ _ . , . ..... 

the groif am eimprenensun of orantary reaaers. — aai ukuay Rk^ivy. 
;;^ring,_Works b7 the Rev. EeTHRING, M.A , Head Master 
'of Uppingham School. 

A LATIN GRADUAL. ^ First Latin Construing Booh for 
Beginners New Edition, ealaiged,«itb Coloured Sentence Maps. 
Fcap. 8vo. ts (id. 

A MANUAL OF MOOD CONSTRUCTIONS. Fcap, 8vo. ir.fef. 

“ Veiy wdl stated tayeung students."— 'S.tsVCiLtKiSKL Timks. 

A CONSTRUING BOOK. Fcap. 8vo. ar. ' 

Thucydides.— THE Sicilian expedition. Being Books 

"VL and VII. of Thngrdides, with Notes. New Edition, revised 
and enlarged, with Map. By the Rev. Pskcival Frost, M.A , 
late Fellow of St John’s Coll^ Cambridge* Fcap. 8vo. Jj. 
^^hss edition tt matnly a grammatscai one, “ The notes are excellent 
hind. Mr. Frost sddom passes over a dfftulty, and what 
A tsvs is Otways to If* /arV.”— EDOCATIONAL Timbs. ^ 

Vtrgll — ^THE WORKS OF VIRGIL RENDERED INTO 
ENGLISH PROSE, with Notes, Introductions, Running Analysis, 
and an Index, by James Lonshalb, M.A. and Samuel Lee, 
M.A. Second Edition. Globe Svo. 31. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4r 6if. 
The cngtnal has ieen faiihjidly rendered, and pamphrbse aUoidher 
molded At the same hme, tie translaiors have endeavoured to adapt 
the book to the use of tie English reader. “A more complete edstum op 
VsrgS in English it a scarce^ posstile to conceive than the schotaarly work 
lglireies."—Gu>BS, 

Wright.— Works by J. WRIGHT, M,A„ late Head Master of 
Sntton Coidfidd SchOoL a 

HELLENICA ; OR, A HISTOID OF GREECE IN GREEBl, as 
related by DiodornS and Thuqrfides ; being a First Greek Re^g 
1AP.W.V ^^ith explanatory Notes, Cntical and HIstoncaL Third 
j/ Editiffl), with a '^oabtilaiy. Mtno. 3t, 6d. 

•‘A good plan wdl a«»ftt£’t-GUARI>IAN. 

A WFi F TO LATIN GRAMM^ ; or. The Fonn and Uae Words 
in Latin, with Progtesa^ft^etgses. Crown »»o. 4 * W* 



EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


Wnght — eonitnued 

THE SEVEN KINGS OF ROME An Easy Narrat 

from the First '"^ook of Livy ty die omusion of Ddficalt Passa^ 
being a Fust Latm RcadiUK Sbok, with Granunahcal Notea. 
Fiftb Edition, Fcap 8vo 3 f INiifii Vocabulary, 3s 6d 
" Tiir JVates art dkuniaia, ex^ett, andfuU eftuch grammatual aiid 
ofhtr mfirmattM as toys rejassre — Athsn A uu 
FIRST LATIN STEPS OR, AN INTRODUCTION BY A 
SERIES OF EXAMPLES TO THE STUDY OP THE 
LATIN LANGUAGE Crown 8vo Jt 
ATTIC PRIMER Atrabgel for toe Use of Beginners Extra fcap 
8vo pr 6if 

MATHEMATICS. 

Alfy —Works by Sir G B AIRY K C B Astronomer Royal — 
ELEMENTARY TREAPISE ON PARTIAL DIFFERENTIAL 
EQUATIONS Designed for the Use of Students in tbe UmTer. 
sities With Diagrams New Edition Crown 8 0 cloth. 
51 6d 

ON THE AI GEBRAICAL AND NUMERICAL THEORY OF 
ERRORS OF OBSERVATIONS AND THE COMBINA 
TION OF OBSERVATIONS Crown 8to doth «i 6? 
UNDULATORY THEORY OF OPTICS Designed for the Use « 
Students in the University New Edition Crown ^o cloth 
6s 6d 

ON SOUND AND ATMOSPHERIC VIBRATIONS Wi e 
Mathematical Elonenta of Music Designed fortheUse of Sin cs 
of the Univeraity Second Editaon, Revised and Enlarged 
Ctown 8vo gs 

A TREATISE OF MAGNETISM Designed for tbe use of 
Students m the University Crown 8vo gr Gf 

Airy (Osmund) a treatise on GEOMETRICAL 

OPTICS Adapted for tbe use M' the Higher Classes in Schools 
By OsMVNO Airy, BA, one of the Mathematical Mastoa m 
Wellington College Extra fcap 8vo yt 6d 
" Carsjsdly and lucidly tenllm, and rtndertd as sstnfle at /atisAb 
the use tn all cases of the most dementory form of i 
Athznaum 

Sayma.— THE element . of molecular IIECIIA- 

NICS By JosasB BAYiaA, S J , Profissoc of Philosojiiy, 
Stonyhurat College. Demy Svo doth, tor 6d 
Beasley.— AN ELHIENTARV TREATISE OK PLA, I 
TRIGONOMETRY. With Efiuhito By R D. BxasxAv,' 
M 1 , Head Master of Grantham Grammar Sdmdl. FoMtth 
T . /vn r - enri mlstpef* r ’.»n 8vo dodw ea 



MATHEmTJCS. 


h (Hugh).— ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
^^fQMET&Y, for the nseof the Junior Class of Mathematics 
in the Univeisi<7 of Cle^w. By Hugk Blackbprn, M.A., 
Professor of Matbematies hi the University ?f Glasgow. Globe 
Svo. ir. id. 

Boole — Worke by G. fl001.E, D C L., F R S., Professor of 
Mathematics m the Queen’s Umveisty, Ireland. 

A TREATISE OK DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS, New and 
Revised Edition. Edited by I. Todhuntb*. Crown Svo. cloth 


A tret&e mcom^ar^ily tuferior to any other dementmy look oh 
/fc tame ael/eet mth whteh we are aefuatHltd" — PhilosofiAcai. 
an ‘'SZIHE. 

A tREATISE ON DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. Supple- 
me^y Volume. Edited L Todhvnteb. Crown Svo. doth. 

Tiai eoHtatnt all that Pref^/^ Boole wrote for the fetrpote of 

ealargmg hu treatue on DiAerenteal MquatioHt. 

THE CALCULUS OF FINITE DIFFERENCES. Crown Svo 
doth. lot id. New Edition, revised by J. F. Modlton. 

"At an ongutal look hy one of the first mathematuuins of the 
ofge, Bit out of aU comparison with the mm second-hand eompuaboHs 
whkh haue hitherto been alone aceesaNeto MesAfdwfc”— Phildsofhicai. 
Magazihe. 

Bmk- Smith (J.)— ARITHMETIC IN THEORY AND 

1^ Practice. ^ j. brook-sbuth, m.a , ll b., St John’s 

V I OdU^, Camfand^ , Bamster-at-Law ; one of the Masters gf 
Chdtediam CoBe^ New Edition, revised. Complete, C(Awu ' 
Svo. Ai. id. IW L 3r 6R. 

“ A vainaik Manual of Afithmebe of the Scientific htnd. The lest 
We have mof.”— L iteeaev CmtBCHItAll. “An essentially frac&al 
bent, promdtng very defimte to candidates for almost every kind 
ef'competutve eseamimtion.”^'SaTisa. Quarterly, 


Cambndge Seoato-House Problems and Riders, 

WETH SOLUTIONS 1— 

1848-1851.— PROBLEMS. By Ferrers and Jackson. Svo. 
doth. 1SS.W 

r&(8^i8si.— RIDERS. By Iaiieson. Svo. doth. p.id. 

1854. —problems ANi| riders. By W«,TQJt and 
MacrKnzie. Svo, doth. iioi. 6if. 
r$$7.— PROBLEMS ANIT RIDERS. By CAMKpM and 
8*aw dafh. is. id. , 

l86a-?RaBI*MS AND MDERS- By Vr«8(«ana.Roinni 
CcDW]i8vei.dofh. yr.6<f, 

1884.— problems ANU.RID^RS. ^ VfAiTON^ani VfiL- 
Kiescni. 
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CAMBRIDGE COURSE OF ELEMENTAR\ 

BHILOSOPHY, for toe D^ree B A Oi»maL> 

I C Snowball, M A , tate Fdfow of S. Joints CoU 
Ffflh ICditioa, revised and enlarged, and adapted for foe Midsue 
Class Examinations by Tromas Ldhd, B D , Late Fellow and 
Lecturer of St Johns Coll^ Editor of Wood* Algebra, && 
Crown 8vo doth, Jr 

CAMBRIDGE AND DUBLIN MATHEMATICAL JOURNAL 
The Complete Work, in Nine Vtds 8vo doth 7/ 41 
On^ a fm copies remam mt hand Antony the OmtnMon tnrit 
d' fisund Stt W Thomson, Stokes, Adams, Boole, Sir IV R Harmltm, 
Be Morgan, Cayl^, Sylvester, JeUett, and other dtstntgnished matte 

Candler.— HELP TO arithmetic Designed for the Use of 
Sdioob By H Candlbs, MA, Mathematical Master of 
Uppingham School Extra fcap £s<o 2 s 6d 
cheyne —Works by C H m CHEYNE, M A , F R A SL 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE PLANETARY 
theory With a CoUectaon of Problems. Second Editron.. 
Crown 8ro cloth 6s ^ 

THE EARTH’S MOTION OF ROTATION Crown Sw 
3s 6d 

ClMlde.— THE SINGULAR PROPERTIES OF THE ELLIP 
SOID AND ASSOCIATED SURFACES OF THE Nth 
DEGREE By the Rev G F Childs, MA, Author of 
“Ray Sinfoces, 'Related Canshcs,^ &e. 8vo lor 6if , 

71$/ ofyeet of this volume ts to develop feeul nhes in the ^ 

and, further, to establish analogous properties in the unlimited cengen. u 
eenes 0 } which this revtathable surface ts a constituent 
CbnStl«. — A COLLECTION OF ELEMENTARY TEST- 
QUESTIONS IN PURE AND MIXED MATHEMATICS , 
with Answers and Appendices on Synthetic Division, and on the 
Elution of Niimencal Equations by Homer 5 Mefood ByjAMSS 
R. Ckwstik, F R 3 , late Fust MathemaUcal Master at ttte 
Royal Mihtary Academy, Woolwidi. Crown 8vo cloth. Sr w 

Cuthbertson— EUCLIDIAN geometry By FKANCts 

CtTTHBEKTSOL, M A , late Fdlow of Corpus Chnsti Celleg^ 
Cambridge, and Head Mathematical Master of foe Cdy w 
London School Extra fci^ vo, 4/ 

Didtoa.— Works by the Rev DALTOH, MA, Assistant 
Master of Eton College 

Rules and examples in arithmetic ©w 'Flak’ 

t8nuvclofo a* 6d Ansmers^la the Sscas^es n, 

RULES AND EXAMHJES IN ALGEBRA Part^«>K«J-. 



MAi-HMMATICS 


^ ERTIES OF CONIC SECTIONS PROVED 
X.J’RICALLY Fait I THE ELLIPSE ■with 
'Problems By the Rev H G Day M A* Head Master of 
Sedbnrgh Gtammar School Crows Svo 3; 

Dodgson —AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON DETER 
IflNANTS with, ther Apphcabos to Smnltaneous Usear 
Eqaatmos and Algebraical Geometry By Chaklib L Dodgson 
M A Student Mathemat cal Lecturer of Chnat Church 
Oxford. Small 4to cloth lor &/ 

*A valualle addOuM to tie ireoiises toe possess o» Modem Algebra 

— EdCcational Times 

Drew —GEOMETRICAL TREATISE ON CONIC SEC 
o' ■•IONS ByW H Deew M ArfSt JdmsCoU^ Cambridge 
Fourth Edition Crown Svo doth 4r (>d 

SOLUTIONS TO THE PROBLEMS IN DREWS CONIC 
SECTIONS Crown 8vo doth v 6d 

Eamshaw (S ) — PARTLM- differential EQDA 

TIO#rS An Essay towards alt ent rely New Method of Inte 
grating them. By S Eaknshaw MA St. Johns College, 
Cambridge Crown Svo Jr 

Edgar (J H ) and Pritchard (G S )— NOTE BOOK ON 
PRACTICAL SOLID OR DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY 
Containing Problems with help for Solutions By J H Epoab, 
M A. Lecturer on Meehan Draw ng at the Royal School of 
Mines and G S PWTCHAbj) late Master for Desi^tive 
■Tffiniefry Roval Mditary Academy Woolwch. Second Edition, 
jftisod and enlarged (Robe Svo 3* 

Fterrera —an elementary treatise on trilinear 

CO ordinates the Method of ReOTrocal Polars, and die 
Theora of Projectors By theRev N M FujibWis, M. A , Fdlow 
and initor of Gonville and Cants CoBege^ Cambridge Second 
Edition (hown Svo 6s 6d 

Frost — WoAs b> PERCTVAL FROST MA formerly Fellow 
College ^ Cambndge, Mathematical Lecturer of 

AN ^^ENTARY TREATISE ON CtJRVE TRACING By 
EancryAi. F rost MA Svo les 

TBCR FIRST THREE SFCmONS OF NEWTON S PRINCIMA 
■WJth WTOteft and ntetrattonT Also a coUechon of Pfifolem^ 
otmcipi^y mtended dr ExaalMe* of Newton a Methods By 

^J^EpKcrrAX. Fm^, M, A SCci^ E&bom Svo dodk wr 

Frost and Woiptenhotmc treatise on solid 
geometry By Vrs-evta. VtMtp, M A , and tfco Eev T 
WomntSKOuun, M A , Fdfow otod danfoitt Tdtoa o& Chntfs 
Collene Svo doth 18* 



EDirCATWNAL BOOR 


Godfray.— WOTks ^ HUGH GODFltAY, M 
liecttinr «.t PouMce CoU^^ Cmbndge 
A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY, for tbe U*e (tf 
Schools. New Edition Svo doth, tat 6tC 
“A vurkmg hack UJang Astronomy tn its prcfiBr phot *n m&Sf 
matuat setmees A mJhck u not {tie^ ic ie gvtnp 

gmBy — Gwaidun 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE LUNAR THEORY, 
with a Bnef Sketch of the Ihohlem up to the tmte of Ns^rtW. 
Second Edition revised Crown 8vo doth S» 6<i. 

“As an Aamsntasy trtaiist and tntrodnctun to tkasnbjtet, yu^ankst 
maf^jusay etasm to supersede oa former ones — LoKDOlr, E]DQ« 
Dubuh Pt n. Maoahrb , 

Hemming —AN elementary treatise on 

DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS, fcr Em 
U se of Colleges and Schools By G W Hsumiho, M A , 
hdlow of St Johns CoUqre Cambridge Secmid Ecbtion, wRh 
Correcbons and Additions ^vo doth 91 
“ Tkere %s no hoot in cemmcn usefiosn tckuk to clear did aeaet « 
knoadedfftffthepnnctpla of the Cokuba can ho so readdy ohtasnoi'*— 
Litebaky Gazitts 

Jacksod —GEOMETRICAL CONIC SECTIONS An Elemat 
tary Ti^Ahse in which the Como Section^ are defined at the Fbms 
Sections of a Cone and treated by the Method of Fn^etion 
EyT Stuakt JACKSOH, M A late Fellow of GonviHe and Csias 
CdUege, Cambridge 4/ 6d 

Jellet (John H ^-A treatise ON the theoI , 9 

FRICTION By Joan H B.D, Senior F^ wof 

Trinity Collm, Dablin, Fiesii&ttt of the Royal Inah. Aanfetny 
Svo Sr fid 

” Theseorh is one of great research, and 'oM odd snstekto (hiAreoSy 
greareputatumoftfsastthor Sootsmah 
Jones and Cheync. — algebraical EXERCI®S F» 

gressivdy arranged By the Rev C A JoMXS, M A , an! C. B 
Cbbynb,MA FR.A.S,MathenuiticalMaatatorWjeet«a»(t« 
Sdioot Hew Edition i^so dotE as 6d’ 


Kelland and Tait — iNTRODUcnON TO QUATER 
NIONS With nnmerons eramplei By P SMSJiiSP, SkRi 
FR S foimeAr FeBow ofjtoneens CdUEfi, Caaibn^-^d 
P G Tait, W A fonnerty ffdlow of StTSeUrt CoB^ iSIs 
hndge , Profesaoi* la the aepcitment of MathenniiM m the 
Univeiuty of Edinhom^ Ckown Sva Jo 

Kiteiieiier.— A. di^armcm. timAmg 

Easy EMdems in GoametHcaUItawiiM prepnrat^ to Am Study 
of Geematw For the U!w ol SdnoB 1^ K> & nSBBuna^ 
h A Mathematical Miuterat R hr NewEdittoO 4to to 



MAmEMATICS 


• COLLECTION Of PROBLEMS AND EXAM- 
MATHEMATICS With Answers: By H A. 
•Mo»6aA SLA , Shdlenaa »ii4 Methematicel Lecturer of Jesus 
^ College, Cambn^e CnnmSTo doth fir 8f 
UeWtOn'S PRINCIPIA. Edited by Professor Sir W TSomson 
^ Proftsior BLSCKBrMt 4to doth 3ir 6a 
"UnOuig ' say the Editors “ Hint -ail tktabtums of tkt Pnncipiaore 
««•» out nffintU, wt Am btcn tttdaced t» repnnt NewUm s last eiusoH 
JV J 7*®] vnthaut state or eesKssiestt, esUy mfrodstang the ‘ CorngeteOa of 
the m eafy and asesfeOmg tyfe^pAtcal errors^' The iook u of a 
kgttOime sue with forge type fine thtek paper and eleastly tut figures, 
VtdjstheosttymoderuediiumeeMtmiuMgthewhBleef KiutoH sgrtat work 
" ^tdouitedly the finest eddum ef the tesct of the Prtstapta ’whuh*heu 
4flf appeared. — EdocatiOnai. THte 
Pltfklnsoxi.— Works by S Pamihsom D D , F R S , Tutor and 
Prelector of St John s Coyege, Cambridge 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON MECHANICS For flie 
Use of the Junior Classes at the^aiveisity and the Hi{^ Classes 
laS^yools WithaCoUectionofExamplt^ Fifth edition, leeiscd. 
Crown Ivo doth, w 6d 

A treatise on optics Third Ediboa, revised and odatgedi 
Crown 8vo doth lOir firf 

Phear.— ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS WiaiNiBaeio*i 
Bxampjes By J B Pkias, M A , Fdhnr aifl late Assisuat 
Tubtr of Clare CoU^ Cambridge Foortb Editron, Crown 
Sto i^loth. St 

— — PLACE’S 

EARTH 


wo siotn. Sf orf 

Treatise on attractions, laplaci 

“«■ iTTOCnONS, AND THE FIGURE OF THE EART 
fcrJoHS H PnAfc M A , Aidideacon of Caleutia, v. 

"The NEalheniabcalPnncmka of Mechanical Philosophy ” Fom& 
Kdttiom Crown 8vo doth fir 6d 
Ptlckle.^^AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CONIC SEC. 
TIONS AND ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY With Nmnwou* 
finoiplcs and Hints for their Sdnbon , especially desi^yied to ttie 
Use m Begmnmn By G K Pqcalx, M A New Eibttoti 
susuedasd eidaiged Crown Svo. doth yr fiif 
e, B--.* — J. ■ ^ ^ dsffiettlfus hhtfyteie 


fi^ttgdhersiitAasu^p^^btudetttfesiwVtHgthetd"- 

RftwlinEOn .— elementary statics, by a* RestGEono* 
JU^aaoK, M A Edited b i the Rer Epwahq Srvnm M A , 
' M EnntaMdlSdksSt Carnbaxpi >>>>d Ifte Pietoser of Oie Apphed 
„ ^ . . ™ . ■■~‘”m,^Bosptoc CmFnSvo clp& df fid 



EDVCATJONAL BOOK^ 


Routh.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 01 

MICS OF THE SYSTEM OF RIGID BOUjx.^ 
Numerous E«^ptes B; £owa.bo JoaK Roirra, M A 
Felloir and Assistant Tutor of St Peter s College Cara'bndgi.'' 
Eiouniner m die UniTersity of Toudon. Second EdiEon^ enlaxm^ 
Crown 8vo dotb I4r 

WORKS 

By the REV BARNARD SMITH, M A., 

Rector oi daston Rutland late Fdlow and Senior Bursw 

of St Peters College Cambndge A* 

ARITHMETIC AND ALbrBRA n their Pnnc pies and 

cation with numeioas systematically arranged Examples tahen 
from the Camhr dge Examinat on Papers with especial refetmice 
to tee Ordinary Ijiamination far the B A D^iree Tw^ftit 
Edition care&Uy rensed Crown 8to cloth lOir 

“25» alUheuiulust mttdt ar mffictetalydanhfei to (omfnhtKd the 
ttmfUU tnaUumatual reasoning and mho have not yet "Ihoronghly 
mastered the prmaples of Anihmetu asut Algebra it is ealeti^ed ter 
be of great advantage — AthbMUM Mr Snuthswori isamest 

su^/ tnbbeaban The rules are stated mth great clearness The 
exant^ are mdl sdected and marked net mdh just suMcient detetd, 
mtihoui being eneumberid by too mneute exflanatums and there irevadt 
throughout it that just fropertum of theory and practict mlheh is the 
roiemag excellence of an elementary mark — Dean FbacocX 
ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS N«U[ Edition Cro V ^ 
doth 4r Adapted from tee Author 5 work on Ante 4|aC 
and Alg tea 

" AdmaraSy adapted tor instruction cembmmg just sujfficunt Aeory 
mth a targe and mm sdected collection if exercises for prueUec* — 
JOVXUAX. OF EDtJCATIOt 

A KEY TO THE ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS Tenlt 
Edition Crown 8vo cloth &r 6d 


EXERdSES IN ARITHMETIC With Answers Gnm Ero, 
hmp cloth. 2r &i *■ 

Or sold separately, Parti it , BsrtU is , Avmrttt, 64 
SCHOOL CLASS BOOK OF ARITHMETIC dot|h. ^ 

Orsoldseparattfy, PaytsI andH icuf eadi PartTQ if j 

KEYS TO SCHOOL CLASS OF ARITHMETIC. 

plete te one viAirae, iSino tSote, 6f 6if , or Parte I , ILi,. tteu 
UI,dt 6d each. , 

SHIULING BOOK OF ARITHMETIC EORNATiatOEAND 
elementary SCHOOLS i8aui Site. Osepaiutely. 
Parti srf.Partll 7^ Answers, 6./ 

THE^^M^ jyith AaswOT_ 9i;g pl^ l8mo doth tf 6dt 



rth — continued 

^ING BOOK OF ARITHMETIC i8mo doth. 

,^A*HNATI 0 N papers in ARITHMETlff i8mo doth 
IX 6d The same tilth Ahsvms i8mo rx 9^ 
gjes TO EXAMINATION PAPERS IN ARITHMETIC 
iSmo doth ex 6 d 

rilE METRIC SYSTEM OF ARITHMETIC, ITS PRINCIPLES 
AND APPLICATION wiA mimerons Examples wntten 
m^iesdy for Standaid V nt Nabonal Schoola Fourth Edibon 
ITOO doth sewed 3d 

„ CHART OF THE METRIC SYSTEM on a Sheet size 42 m 
“ ii>y 34 IP on Roller mounted and vatmshed price 3x 6rf Foitfth 
A*/ tio" 

**nedo netmntmUr that ever ue kavt teen teaehe^fya chart mere 
Kaftftiy earned etu — ScHOOi. Board Chromclb 
A jCo a Small Chart on a Card *pnce id ' 

EASY I^SSONS IN ARTTHMEJIC combinmg Exercises in 
Reading Wnling Spelbiii& and hhctation Part I for Standard 
1 m Ifctioitfd Schools CSotm 8vo gif 
DiS^rams for School room traBs m preparation 
‘ IPi thotdd ttrengiy advue eaeryene to ttudy eartfatty Mr Samae d 
Snath t Lessens fn A tiAnilUy Wnttng and Spdh^ A mere aettl 
lent bttie v/arS for a /Srst tntrednetton to knowle^ eanmt mil le 
vntlen Mr Snaths larger Textbooks onArtthmetu and Algidra are 
already most fanonraily known and he has proved now that (hedtffietdty 
•oftmhnga text book wk eh begins tk> iye<> $t really surmountable butv/e 
^pmueh xitixtohM 1^ thu bttie both has not cost tit author more 
tl ^and mental lalnir than at^ <d its more daborate text-boois 
T%.Jian to combine artihtndutd Itssont Mth those m readn^ated ^SttSg' 
itj/ajeeSynof/d and it u worked out %n aeeordaneevnth the asms of ontc 
Ifaiined Sckaols emdwe art tomnneedthat its general rntrednetSon m 
all dementary schools throughout the country will produce great eduea 
tuntal advantages — WsSTatllfSTBS. Rzview 
THE METRIC ARITHMETIC [Neatiy ready 

SatMiaH —THE elements of plane and SPHERI 

CAL TRIOONOMETRV, with the Conatrachon and Dee of 
Tahket oC Logantlmu By J C. SNowbadl, M A Tenth Editmo 
Craira Sen. dotL jy ' 

TaiFRBd Steele —a treatise On dynamics of a 

.PARTICLE WrthnwnerousExaift^ By Professor TAtT«»d 
^SfrStJBlixJC. New Edition enEi^ed drown Sw dotE hxn id 
WARY MEN^RATION FOR SCHOOLS 
%*(hW*rons BsudplU By TSbiB, EA , Hdd 

MaaferoC Qneen'tlsdtMhe Qidtataar Sehoc^ tsviafj^ Edi« 
leap, tea 3x 6<f 1 _ 

••A vttftMtjiact us^ mamtai.\rSihta 


rATOx. 
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EDUCATIOJfAi'BpOKS. 


WORKS 

By I. VODHUNTER, M.A, P.RS., 

Ot St. John I CAleg^ Cambn^ 

“Afr TeHamter u Aufy knatm t» i^nfmts pf MoOfmaiKt Oi ^ 
laifftor cj a ttna ef aimiratle mathtmaHeal Uxt booJts fastta )ie 

ran juahtmof being char tn itjUand oh^nt^f free fivnt muS^, 
fyfagn^ical or other — SatuWJAY KsrilW 
THE ELEMENTS OF EUCUH For dke 1T$e t>f 
Si^ook New EdiOos iSmo doth. 3; 

MENSUEATION FOR BHftNNERS With noaeiotB 
New Edition iSino doth, at 6d. 

tact hooh^on^^tubjeet \okuh ^as cc^lmder our motJ^ — 

TioHAi. Times 

ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNCKS With anmeroia Exan^ 
E^taon. l8mo doth 2S6d 

KEV TO ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS Cidwn 8 to do^ 
&f 6i 

trigonometry for BEGINNERS Withnumeroiu Exaih^ 
KewEdihon tSmo doth ai 6J 


KEY TO TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS Crows Zn. 

8f 

MECHANICS FOR BEGINNERS With numenw 

New Edihon iSmo doth. 41 <irf x -t 

ALGESRA For the Gseof CdtegesainrSchoolg SutfeEa^S, 
contauuog two New Cbipten aw Thiee Hnndied ausceU^KonS 
lE^camples Crown 8vo doth, yr ti 
KEY TO ALGEBRA FOR im bSS OF C0I&E6ES AN$ 
SCHOOLS Crown 8vo icn (nl 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE THROEY OF 
EQUATIONS Sewhd Edibon, leviyed. Crown Bm doth, 
yr &i 

^•’A thoret^!hfy trmmirthy eemfhte, ahd yA net teo elaifieUe hvatue" 
TmuasotmcAL Maox^wb. 

PLANE. TRIGONOMETRY For Schoob and Vdk 

EdiBetu Crown 8ro ddth. 5r 


A TREATISE ON SPHERICAL TRIGONOWESfEY,^ 
Sd)h«i, aihtiBed. C«W*«k^d6th. 41 &f 
YAar educcOton^ tttrtaat fku vark seem to be 0tUi]tA 

pfl thi othfest 

PLANE COAIRDINATE (NSOMETRY, at luph^ tt> Jht %n|^ 


limaadtheCSotiM Saeboiitii Widiiwageroiu AcMt^ 
«wtd ta d wtBgtfj.. Crown Svo. dtitfa. ’grid 
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^ MA2HBmTICS 

.oil. ON THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS With 
.Vmezvits Envvnplc*- Sixth Edithn Crown 8v cloth tar 6/ 
'ffat tHrady uim tit ftact as the textbook on that subject — 
FKttOSOPBICAI. hfAGAZiim, 

A TREATISE ON THE INTEGRAL CALCULUS AND ITS 
APPUCATTONS With nomeiooc Examples Fourth Eaibon, 
revised end enluged Crown Svo cloth tor &f 
S^AMPLES OF analytical GEOMETRY OF THREE 
Dimensions Thud Edition, teviseA CrpvmSvu <d«th 4 r 
A TREATISE ON ANALYTICAL STATICS With mmemns 
/Exeranlea. Fourth Eoitum, lensed and eolained Crown Syo 
At lOf W ^ 

A, HKTORY OF THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF 
PROBABILITY ftom tho tune of Pa/al to that of Lmdaee 


8^ i8r 

RlteEARCHES IN THE CALCDLUS OF VARIATIONS, 
{JtmcijMdlf on the Theoty of Discontmoous Solubons an Saay 
to which the Adams Prue was awazded in the UniTersity of CW 
btidgemiSit 8ro 6t 

A HISTORY OF THE MATHEMATICAL THEORIES OF 
ATTRACTION AND THE FIGURE OF THE EARTH, 
Icom the tune of Newton to that of Laplace evols 8vo 34r 
"Sack kkr/ottes are at present more vaimhU than brtgenal work 
7^ atem e eteaUe the lHathemalscsaH to make kmself maOerof^eU tiat 

V slehfteon ihesubj^ asal alsogtaeim a cineiotkeri^methiii 
o -agsigwtAik^ssAjSatn /tetnre ^skemnng Atm the paths 

advanee hasieem mademthepest It ts vath nnmtrgiedtattsjaeison 
that we see ^ iratuk aieftedas Ass speciai stdyect by one whose tost ey 
mttt^ atedadf cjUture hdo* made hem one of the mast accurate as he tor 
tasody u the mast learned e^Cdsnkndge Uathmaisctans — SATin.IlA.Y' 
Rtmw 

WiMOtt CJ. M.}-^ELEMKNTARy GEOMETRY BoOw 
^ tL HI Conteuimibthe Subjects of Eoclids firat Four Bookn 
»ewE*tion, foDoVnsg the Syllabus of the Geonmncal A»ocui 


turn t By I M WtUOK ^&.K^ hcti 
ItgA Goauidge, an^ »fefl»ema t n al 
Sro 3r Af 



«TO ar tw ^ 

(W. Fjl -4,4 TEpAwat 'Oft EsfcBi&fjra By 

wj?. witUQN, K,A„. FafuirMrSl. 



EDUQATfONAJL EOUA 


i6 

and Ptq&ssot of Id a&ematioi a Qaeen’s CoBk 
91 bd 

•* 7 %a suffUtt a gmt HttekhemU tua" 

Wpl8t«0h0llB«.— A BOOK Of MATI 
PBOBLEKS on Subjects in^ded m tho Ci 
By JossiH Ifltilpw of Chnst 

lone Fdiow of St JoWs Cofltge, and lately L 
mahcs at Cbm's CoQ^e Crcntn Sre doth. 


SCIENCE. 

ELEMENTARY CLASS-BOOKS. 

|t u the intention of the Fabbsben to prodnce n c^sk- 
plete. senes of Saenfific Itannals, affordinf full and in 
catate elementary information, oonveyed m cte%t lad 
ludd The authors are veil knovn as a«a9«g 

the feremost men of their several depitments , and. their 
names fotm a ready gnarantee for the high cbaiacti^ of the 
boohs Sabjohied is a list of those Manuals ^ 
already appfeared, with a short account each Ot^ia 
are tn%CUve preparation, and the whole will gensf* " 
Sfamdud senes specially adapted to thu reqinrements >. 
ginne^, wbelher for private study or for school instmchba. 
ASTRONOMY, by the Astronomer Royal. 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY WiUi IBiHtomois ByStelL*, 
tSKl, K C 8 , Astrpuomer Royal. N^ir BdibiO. tSsiii 
doat 

dtix Uttuns ptte»d<d ' if txfkurt tt mtilligaa fenm ^ AwMidfe 
an wldkfc dhe tm/rarnenO- af ttk Obsttvatgry on <mts(mb^ Vni 
fnn^t) an wAci Ott abtrmriuma nwoo. vntk Oust instr$sntntf. tnf 
/noted fir dednetem Iht dts/anto and wagbA ef the hiOu 

Saiar^tat 

astronomy. 

ELEMSNTARY LESSOllB l» ASTRCHiKMdy V/Jlfc* 

Cplanred Diagnua pf ^ %otra of the 81^ 

Nrbube «sd wtnetous QlusCratibiu. ByJ NoKKAsXi^ 
fft.8 NdarEdton i&no S/bd '* ' 

Mdl, citv,afi>idfandmniif<^aOiHttan,notonfyaaAfitiiiit/rt^ 
sttmef, hut as- a tamfi fndt* lSw« 

imOW' ry tfek m ffu arvti — Noncohjosjow 



/Ctaett-Books— 

ujmS 0» tOCKtJtS^S ELEML\TARY LESSOfiTS 
fN ASTRCatOMY Far of School* «yj0Jnj Fotaits 

SoiatttTsoH kfovo dottko^ u 6J 

Pm&tOLQGY 

XJESS0N4 IN ELEMBNTABV PHVSKILOGY With 
flffinerOM Dlnstiahoa* By T H Rdxi-Iv F B S Professor 
of Natanl Hatl»y m llw Re^ School of Mines. New Rditton. 
t&no <^th 4/ W 

t jtitf /.imiiyAmr *— CexiffitAK UnqtuHumahfy the ckarOt 

ani met/ em/fete ^meniafy irtattse ok tJtt SM^/eet that im fessest in 
nmlMgMhgi — WRaTJtiNSTER Review » 

HUXLEY S PHWtOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS 
T A’vcock M D i8mo u 6d 

Bd^ANY 

j LESSONS IN ELFMENTARY BOTANV By D OuYSE, 
FBS FLS Professor of BolsEVIn University College Lo«da» 
^^aieul^Two Bondred XUn^boos. New £d uon irSmo 

eHRMISTRY . 

{JESbONb IN EEEMBNTARY CHEMISTRY rSORGAlllC 
AMB ORGANIC BtHbn»E RosCOB,FRS Ptofetsorof 
OwiMtry m Owens College Manchester mtb nutterous lUat 
tmtons and Chromo L tho of the Solar Spectrnm and M the Al 
ll^^ajadAlkal ne Earths NewBhtoa iSmo doth. 41 fef 


„ , , ■/ ft the heit of eill 

<den4i>UtytreiaisesonChemittry — Mewcai Tams ' ~ 

|>OfrmCAL ECONOMY 

m-mCAL ECONOMY FOR BEGINNERS By MhjOCERT 
G Fawcett New Edit on iSmo ts (id 
‘ Cfe(tr amittct andcomprehentme — Daily NEWS * ThinUlitmi 
^ and lahow ieeve never ieen mere swtffy or nton 

etffitdtded -^CoNTEMPOEAKV REVIEW 

l-OGip. 

? j ISjpiENTARY LESSONS XN LOGIC Dedncttte and In*!*. 
tMie Wdh copious Qoestioas and £xainpl«a and a Vocahalatf of 
lajMdtertns By W SiAMlui^jEve>t(s.MA»PiMeffiacdtI^ 
ib OwenEO^eg^ ManchMteji New EoAioit. tSma 
'■ ‘“'"'tirE** ie hitler for-n tUtm^^o^ --GctABhiAqw 

KMifefefeiMiefe tnierettuu- andeeunt^ — ATHBS&fM 



i 8 SDUCATrOJBIHLJSQOi^ 

Elemenlaiy Clasa-Bbok8~«^f<to«a/ 

i 8 na 

*• Tht tarn timr, 

Ent7CATMH»4Jt Tmss i ^ 

PRACTICAL. CHS&URTRT. 

7 HE OW^^ 8 ^ CCHXECS jtSTIQR COVKSKt#^^ 
TiCAL CHEMtlSTRY ^ FIaUcm TpiiMi Ctuaata& %K 9 t 
tn ^ Onamaz SAooI, MiSi^Wter Rafaicrtirfti S i ^ f 
Roscob Wla IBnstnitiW KttrBdUMiKL iSsnA tfr 

ANATOHEV. 

LESSONS ^ELEKENTARVANATOttY 
JfcvABTFRS Legtr r m OompareUre Anatwiy * Wf 
Hotpital ■Wife, apnttds ft 400 Ilfinttatioitt iSfes <» (jac "s' 
"A may & qaaiunt^ vthMtr anf a&fr mr\ tn 
tnhjttaniipiutsapmpaiionatd^grta atnttst^infamaiten " 

'‘Tittbct'iu fxcetlent anti sManfi (a ta tit iamb ^ evaytbbfMlf 
kamafnuiaiomif ^MboicaI JTniES 

STEAM —an BLEMENTAmr TREATISE 3 ByJ^}airfhlS»n 
Badular of E<%tt>eenog Wluhroitii Scholar etc UteL«cN0rinj 


MANUALS FOR STUDENTS, 

Flowex (W. H )-an introduction TfMftBtOsn 

CtLOcV OF THE HAMflfAUA Ben^ fb« 

Use Come of Leebv0iEeIIeea<I at thARfiyalCoilett of 
«f£qSjaiui&i ifTcv By H Fu>#lK, F sX F I 
Hnittem SlMfe«(cii of CoUpuatiirt aaijSvn^^ 

wflt kaaArMit HJotbatiOaB, C^oba Sm ft U ^ 
fDr)-«-TKE STUDSNTs FL^tjA^fSP 
KUTiSH ISLANDS By J D Hookba CJL FAIR, 
ILO UC.J.. Freatoit 9f ^ 







sotrcArfOjeux, book. 


SCIENCE PRIMEES FOE ELEllE*^... 

> SCHOOLS 

Tlie aecMsty cif coramoicui^ Otc leaching of Science nt School* aa 
early of Ae pupil s ootaw has hecoDie £eBe9a%w^ 

ttized is ealoi^maUScboels under (kivertHne»(jaM||^^ 
Fhr the purpose of ^shtetang’ die introduetidh <kX. 

Teaching into Eleraentsiy Schodi Messrs Macmillan 
publish ng a Kew Senes cH Science PnlUers tihdef>%i Mwt i 
Editorsh^ of Fmfessors Hllf;sisy Roscoe, and BAitaNt 
STEWAirc. The (dnect of ihesh Fruners is to ctipv^ 
in sudi a manner as to malce it bolb intetbeible iti wtscr'* AM 
pni«Is in the most daneataty classes they aretdidy pruiKja«. 
good paper mid iScattst oss are given whadever-they am sroessaiy 
tn the proper und^rstandiig of the text The foUowmt. Mb jnat 
{mblisb^ — ^ 

PRIMER OF CKffiMlSTRV By H E Rosco* FMfessc* «rf 
Chennstiy u Omens College, Maaidiester ibmo. Xf Ibbd 


PRIMER OT PHYSICS By BiUTOUSi Stewaet PnHWfte H 
Nntuinl Philosophy In Owens Colley MaJubestet iSme u 
third Bditien ^ 

PRIMER OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY B^^AicaaaRiD 
GsiKn F R.S Mnrchiscm Profepsor of Geo ogf and Minsndcigy 
at Bdudanrgh Second Ed t cm j8m6 xs 
Sv0yii^ 0ifgH h ktute smutkng tAmt iie mr tti Smf/te i 

eafA we Jtve tepan <utd ateut Ae reJateam ioteem dem (tnd it 

late werk tJu authef weekte to Aow what eat cf pushota i pa 

aioiama<>fAickirffeartsofthtlo^ofeeahtre,a>tieweeiaftfoAfi4ttwo 
of Atr aai the £arth Tie 4 vttfant ej the mM n> 

foUmot — The Shop oj the Earth — Euy and J/^^-o-The 
CtrtidiguMof Water on the Land— The Sei^TitlHSvAi^^ttfytlh, 


PRIMER OF GEOLOGY ByPnoFsasnn e«KUV 

numerous lUastrations Second Editugt. fSmo, cMh U 
In these Bruners the asOhors hoeemmoi vot so nmdt » M/e te^rttsa, 
tuns at to enitMoA’ to dtsetpfHe /|c nunf set a W(^ whwkj^ tkf 


at to enilfaiiod)' to dtsnfihne /Lr m 
to fans distentaryi df irthgtiv tt 
‘e horae^ Eirthw pOTose a sent 


Nobae iurseti Etr ttas ptrpse a tenet ^ Omth eeprmdw^ k 
prfimediythe feacAei^kas Seeh demeS UaAng ufto OU ehkfinfm 
^ taeh Saenee thus the tmpr ^phstrtaim eri the ptpSti*^'*' 
aivaidited sM simagfhenii Sea Tt^aA^ts^epoaify 
et^nndeS an m of Ho tstefShty a^aistt^ ^ 
AmlknsastohMtk^ptyit ^^Hned fisjfisset 04ldi^wt 
torvp/nme has ieen deaysd tfe a w wA Vdi 
nmwepetd bnO^ tarfOtn^ ^ Th^ an wormtpdtaA 

ngawpwA *0*. smdadutrMafhJi 



. Mjscsj^mous 

filers — eotOtn^ 


lit fr^r^toa — 

JCfORy fiy Pkofmsor StQosy 
OBBOrANT Bt»« BooKsk,CB,FRS 
OF A&tROVOmS^^ mutWLH Lockvs*, F R S 

miscellaneous. 

M’^*'tfciwALSHAKESPEARIAN figAMMAR An Attempt'to 
■ Ib^iitoiDG Mne o£ the thflfcience* bettreen Elizabethan and Modent 

Enghah. By the E A. Abbott M A , Head Master of the 
City of I^d<«i St^ool Bor the Use /f Schools New and 
EaJn^ Editton Etdm fcap Sto 6 s 
'*A-&'Stcal inqmly emdticltd mth jrft shH attd ImapUdge, and 
lisnh nU Ms aff&utat af modem phtlmgy Wiventure to idteae 

that ihea vdu coastdet tiemsAm most frofiaent as ShtAesfearumt 
mmethng to bam from tts fages —Fall M«t GAmrn. 
"YidMilli not onfy as a» atdtoAe entseal studf of Skakoptare 6ut 
at temtmg- it fiutuitarat tit reader wttk J^aodiott JSrieiui- tn 
fpttfal' — A«fiKr«BH 

Barker.— I?IRST lessons IN THE PRINaFtES OF 
COdSING BfLAUYBARKM iSmo' u 
‘ n rntfretembi^ hat vatabtahU UtOt vtori Tit fiase w 

a fSU t)t Its rmd ssmpliffty tt u hardfy fosstile tiat 

OH, e mio tan read at all tan fad ttnmderstand tkefreetual lesson o tn 
triad and ie^, fish and vegdailes mide tie exflanuOum of thoehtmual 
tta^edbm of star find must terntdligdik to, all aaho possess tngUsent 
eAtubon to ftOm the aegnmast vs takseh Qu fewest fossdie teehrtwed 
ieypt esee teted "—Stssjttxox 

(B«raBr*i*-FJRST lessons on HEALTN By J Sbk 
mas xfatn rr Thud Edition 
BeSMtnt.— STUDIES Kf early FREl«ai PpETRY By' 
A CwrnSva 8; 6d. 

.**Mtdbima/lefaiebsts<d'mlhimeieiasamirwedto ttstrsduceusto tie 
beKfies^fif fd Ueaefjivetrfyfeendsfiaefs — AthbS^M ^ ^ " 








mjscsjUdmous 


»3 


^ "tSHPEST ^^lUiGlI>«alUll 

%tb«B«r I M JxpasoK Second 

S;^4»l-Qpllf»hant — TSE SOURCES OF STANDARU 
>JMICMSH tirJ EjKOTtw CRoPHiJrr JE«iaftap Sro fir 
ittlk-u tttHT Mtml, •Itrff tie lAtest and meet 
ipiair ^an^d Me^tfii^eiaue teenf^ gtdny 
a fr JVe atvuifmiuiit tf the work and dt tndttet make d m 
U B h A ara tggei efrgjrmte and mtyabie tv dady and to ttore when 
<» (he ntmary t-Schckh, Bo^xd Chxoi«ii4.b Cemt 
fgfy* * htdaaftf the En^h ftet^mge them ai^/thmg that nue have 
W f ht^tory eaetU St tmOen toUhaui tenfiesmn and etn 

«<k |fe»o«OAX Rbview 

t POETS, HOUR Poetr 
By ewcia Maxtin 

ifla Eeems vdected finm itt^ieJjPb 
gii^^miidmaittilyfarthttdrtn hdwemlheai 
SjiSlG^MS WITH THE FORTS Foetiy selettedUy Ftujfcas 
Seei^SdaiQn iSmo 3^ 6d 

* ^ ~ pjargtrlt andh^ietaemtheageafttvSttandteven 


VUwn^duatave) —A compendious dictionary 

FRENCH LANGUAGE (French £^ltA«iidEi>glid> 
Followed tyxijstflf the PbocwoI Wifeiirotf DerrvS 
fiiOm fad. pmteiadnft ChrOBolopal «nd fliston(«a T^» By 
OaSTATl Muscat. A«sst«iir4iilBstca' and Idbanfip HuioO' 
6iio<R SqaaielialfbwnAer 

eait mthv mm Prmat other dkbatianes hat 
mrndmtteimJtMmmwklehincrtmtitvglmfiurtheikiaetd rntht 
j=e^ , •» ..« . funded on the nstarehis tieeat 

-re pven The bet af diYeigmS dertTA 

^eetd <fehe tnbeme wdl ie imy ns^nt it thati who art 

;; thi-tatemte demHifmetUt of onmdt lot 

...r. ‘■U 0 etudenff of th 


tndtsfatttiU t> jtuSn^ af:^ foltitem 

.htttarfggSaaee^uioftfengdat^itgmmngoJ^mirh: 
Todenha* 46etmii«He» and im/lefr taSks of hmneal 
dm eom>td»fn ‘vm Me eHevdatmentt tf tderatienaeed Ian 
.. . .. ^ - [4, A.D and that effome 

ty remarSe onthe iiaijeiu 


aadi^viei^u eomUfUtfit 






84 EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 

Moms — Works by the Ser R MoRUS, LL i y 

English Language and Lilaatare in King’s CoHi^e 
HISTORrr.\T, lOVTUNES Or ENGLISH ACCIDEN^, 
cnin;iiiiing Chai>tcn> o-i the History and Development of- the 
l.ai-gii.->ge, and on ^\o^d lo'mnt.i.i Third Edition Extra Usatp 
8 vo 6s 

' It mates an era tn (he stud] at its Es^ssh fangue — S4T1TtUM.T 
Review ' Jle Jtas dssse tss wort mth a fidnssa and earn/lmHltt 
tial iease natiisig to be destre' — Nonconfoemist gttsttsett 

and somut toot — Athe-VjEdm 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN lltSTORlCAI ENGIASH 
^GRAMMAR, Containing Accidence and Word fonaatiom tSmo , 
it 6d ^ t, 

Oppen —FRENCH READER For the Use of CoUeige*^ 
ScJiooU Containingia giaditaled ^election front modem AnftoA 
in Prose and \erse, and coptous Notes, chiefly Etymologidd JBy 
Euward a 0PPE^ F\^p. ^TO cloth 41 6if 
Pylodet —NEW GUIDE ro GFRM4N CONVERSATION 
rnn t. i,iir^ att Alpbal ctical List of nearly 800 Familtar 'Woftia 

<1'I '■ , 0-*'-Tn — '■ ® — •’ "d 'd'p in hpth 



Sonnenacjiein and MeikJejohn.— THE ENGI,l**hi 
METHOD OF TEACHING TO REAIV- By A Sonnxnscj 
andj M D MmLBJOHK, M A Fcap Svo '' b, 

COMV»ISIW» 

Th* Norsbrv Book, contafanig all the Two Letter Wonfa in 
the Language Id (Also in Large Type on Sheets fee 
School WaUs JrJ . . 

Thb First Courss, ^onsistiiig of Short Vowds mt^ Smipn 
Consonants 

Th* SeCOIid CottRSB, with Ccanbiuations and Bridget^ Ooic 
sisttng Of Short Vowds with Doubb Consonants, 
tub Third avd Focrth Covrsbs, consietmg of L04 

Vowels, and aU die DosWe Vends m the Language 6* ^ 
>• TteseareadimraUeioab iecasuethey arreonstnuted on a prtne^ 
md that the imfiUst pnnafil* an whtci ft *» fosniir ta leam tarm 
5’«^*rd — SPBCTAtOR Q „ 

raylor.— WORDS AVD PLACES, or. Etymologic^ Ig* 
tnUtODs of History, Ethnole^r Gde^phy By thf^cv 
Isaac Tayuir M A Third and cheaper revised and 


compreEsed Withhbpt ®obf8vo 6s 

newsy ^prtseniei ata 


UseHati fft 



HISTORY 


vorks EmvAitb Tbkinc, M A , Head Master of 
jppm^m 

TH® elements OE grammar TAOGHT in ENGLISH, 
e ith Qoestions Fourth Fdmon iSmo ts 
THE CHILBS GRAMMAR Bemg the Sut stance of "The 
Elements of Grammar taught in En^ish,’ adapted for the Use of 
Junior Classes A New E&tian. iSmo is 
SCHOOL SONGS A Collection of Songs for Schools With the 
llnsic arranged for four Voices Edited by the Rev E TAniNa 
and H Riccins Folio ^s 6d 

Trf nch (Archbishop) —household book of fwg 

* ^ ISH POETRY Selected as^ Arranged with Notes, by 
C Trench D D , Archbishop of Dubhn Extra fcap Svo 
p 6J Second Edition 

nt Archbishop has tos^emi m this dt^hijui volume an mpor 
ttttft ftfi on the whole Rtlghsh speaking pop^tUion of the world — PAtL 
MAttGaXETTF / 

ON THI> STUDY OF WORDS Lectures addressed (originally) 
to the Pupils at the Diocesan Training School, Win^ester 
Fooiteenth Edition revised Fcap Svo 41 6rf 
ENGLISH, PAST AND PRESENT Eighth Edition, revised 
andm^ved Fcap Svo 41 6d 
A SFLECT GLOSSARY OF ENGLISH WORDS used formerly 
in Sensea Different from theiV Present Fourth Edition, enlarged 
fcajL-Sio 41 

than (C M )w- A SHILLING BOOK OF WORDS 
ROM THE POETS By C M Vaoohah iSmo cloOw - 
Whltnpy — Vorks by WlltlAjf D WHliHEy Professor of San 
a:.i.l id Ti .■ •Ml’ T I Y''r,’'v" ''Id 

I- s'l,' I t' ”1 .*'1 I.e-, 

( ,.r-~ . ■ « > I Vo I; .»' •> i ■ 

ACOMFENDIOUS GERMAN GRAMMAJt Crown Svo & 

A GERMAN READER IN PROSE AND VERSE, with Notes and 

jVocabulary Crown Svo yr 6d 

YrSjgft (Charlotte M.)— the ABRIDGED BOOK OF 
GOLIIEN DEEDS A Readmg Book for Schools and General 
Readers By the Author of ‘ Ilie Hen of Reddyffc.” iSmo 
siotii, ir y 

HISTORY. 

pMcmss (ndwMrS A Wold £i<glish history 

By Edward A. Frrsman.I DC!#, late F^w of Tnmty 
db&cge, <htfoid With P v ' Cdfotiied Maps Tlwd Ution 
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“Have, fiafie,’ Oeau/fyrug^ “skem „ 

eaek cJaldrm,fr0» the very fint. It itstmgttah true ^eb>ryms&'^ i 
egend and fiim viajul tmievheH, avd alto to undtrttaud the ne£et^<^ 
tustorwal oulAtnltet and te vutgA one tUOement agtsatt aneOter fJm* 
throughout ttmm to eonneet the htetory of England eottk the tmtmA 
history of eanlaed Eieroffe, and / have ef/eetaUy tried to tnaie fkt 
hook serve as an ineentme to a mart aceurate study «f hsitoruat 
geography " In the present editton the mhoie has been carfuEy rttdsei, 
aM such imprmements as sagged themsdves have i«n introduvfe- 
“ The hoot indeed is full of instnietum and interest to stsedents tfdff 
ages, and he must he a vteU informed man indeed who will not rite finm 
as fsrtesalviah clearer and more aceurate tdeas of a too tmsth n^eetad 
paetien if En^ish History — ‘'PECTAro*. 

Histoncal Course for Schools —Edited bf 

A Fk8£UAN, D Cf , late Fdlow of Tnni^ Collm, Oxfud. 
The alqect of the present senea is to put forth clear and conSet nmit. 
of histoiym simple langii^e and m the smallest space and dtespeSt 
form in which it coaid faone It is meant in the 6isf fdaoe for 
Schools , but It IS often found that a book for schools prdkes nssfU 
for other readers as well and it is hoped that this ma; be ftia dSse 
with the little books the first instalment of which u nowfttTcn to 
thb world The General Sketch wiU be followed bjr a tales od 
roecial histones of paiticulai countries which wilt ta^ for jpanted 
the main pnnaples laid dowttin the General Sk tdi InetmcaM 
the results of the latat histoncal research will be giren in ss inmple 
a form as mar bC) and the several nmnbers of the setmt will all be 
so for under foe supervision of the Editor as to secure gencfr* 
curacy of statement and a general harmony of plan and seiit]ni< 
but each book Will be the ongmal work of its author, who ^ t 
be responsible for his own treatment of smaller detads 
The first volume u vmnt to he introductory to the wheit teurtt, it 
a intended to give, as is name suites a general sidch stf Ea htstory of 
tkeimbxed world, that ti, ^Earofe, and tfihe lands which have dravm 
then- ctmAiatton from Europe Its o^ect is to trace out the general refiu- 
tions gf different periods and dsfffirent countries to one anethtrjjm&mt 
-^omg msuatel]l into the affiurs of my particular country Tkn ismss 
object of the first importamce, for wnthoni char notions of general 
thehtaory^ paetKidar eosttetrws east never tenghtlytmderstoad Who 
narrative extends from the easlsost maaements of ike Aryan pewits, 
to the latest events both on the Eastern and Western CorUmerUs Ttf 
hook eoftmts of seventeen moderately sued chapters, each chapter desi^ 
dm ted into a numher cf short nsmiered paragraphs, each uhHi ajsm 
prfftxed dearly induatsvetf the sn^ect of thefira^ph M 

'l GENERAL SKETCH OF EtJ^PEfiN HXSTOSftT'^ 
Edwabs a Fresiian, B C L ^Tbird E*itioa fibith 

„“%^ppliesthe peat vscmt <f ‘n\pod ftsendatum fir Mertadbadv 



BISiVUY. 
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.ui Course for Schools — amtinuai. 

e» uted in a nvji tiai fnmttses nauh for Hr vo^mes that are ya to 
EpVCilTIOMAI, TiHSS 

IL HISTORY OF ENGLAND By Edith Thompson. Fourth 
Edition tSmo 21 

“ Fi-eedem foam prepuhce, itmihctty and accuracy of staiemcHt, 

art fhtcharaetenstus of this Ittuc volume It ts a irvrtviorihy text hook 
atUi htkdy to he generally sennceaUe tn uhedb "—Pali. Mall Gazette 
" tJfon the wh^, tku manual u the best lietch of En^uh htsfory for the 
etst ^ young pet^U we have yet met wOk ’ — Athenajbm 
m HISTORY OF SCOTLAND By Maegahet Macarttue 
igmo, a» 

Anexcdtutteummary, ummfeacMle asto facts, and putting them in 
Ou Uartsl animost imfarttal light attainable — Guatdian “'Miss 
hfacartinr hat performed herf/tsk with adnfuable care, clearness, and 
fitlmst,iindwe have now for the first tmeja really good School History 
tf Scottated ’ —EDI cational Timss / 

IV HmORYOFITALY By tSe ftev W Hunt, M A i8mo 


“ 0 postestet the same sedid ment as its pred cessors the same 

scn^mtous care about fidelity m details It u dtstinguishal too, by 
informedson on art, arcMecktre, and social pohttcs, m which the vn itefs 
seen by ike firmness and cleomess of hu touch — Edocatioval 


V HISTORY OF GERMANY By J Simr, M A iSmo 31 
" A remarkably dear and xmpresaoe History of Germany Ilsgteat 
s arewiselyk pt as Ihttral figures, andthesmalla events arecarefvlfy 
I, not only subordinate and subserinent, but mast shdfuUy wotenrafo 
the texture of the hutorieal tapestry present^ to the ^e ' — STANDARD 
The fcAoiniig nrdl shortly be issued •— 

FRANCE By the Ree J R Green, M A 
GREECE By J Annan Bryce, B A 
AMERICA By John A Doyle 

'^onge (Charlotte M.>— a parallel history of 

J RANCE AND ENvjLAND consstuig of Outlines and Dates 
^Charlotte M Yongb, Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” 
Cameos of Engli^ Histoi^,” &c &c OUong 410 3r 6d 
“ can ttnagme few more really advanUtgeous courses ef historical 
study fior a young mtnd than gomg car folly and stoadsly thres^h Miss 
Vtn^e excellent hide AwA”— E i^cathinel Times 
..MEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY From RoHo to Edward 
1* By the Au^uir of "The Heir td Redclyffe." Ezba fcaj) 
Srob Seccmd ''ditutn, Enlarged. 3s 6d 
A book ftrymngpet^juslbefimd ike detneniary hisionesof Errand, 
andaite to enter tn setae d^ree nto tiu retd eptid ef evesas, and to be 
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'onge (Charlotte M ) — tonimued 

I*, wt Aam Itamg ptOunSf ftMful, vtmd, !ami 

lOKCOUrORMIST ^ 

k Second Series oe CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORV, 
The Wars IN France Second Edition ERtrafcap Swj <r 
I “ 7 %Mgh matnfy tniauied for young readers they wdt, if aiimsdue 
twi be found very acceptable to these if more ma me years, and fie 
ife and reality imparted to the dry hones of history cannot fad to he 
tractive to readers of everv age —John Bbi l 
EUROPEAN HISTORY Nairated m a Senes of Historical S^ 
I Authonbes Edited and arranged by E M 


“ We know of scarcely owt thtpg vhuh^ts so hiel) to raise to u 
level the average standard op-^ngltsh education —GUARDIAN 


DITrNITY. 

V For other Works by these Authors see Theological Catalogue 
Abbott (Rev. E. A.)— BIBLE LESSONS By the Rev 
E A Abbott M A , Head Master of the City of London Schoti. 
Second Edition Crown 8vo 41 6 d 
“ Wise, suggesttvs and really profound imtiation into rdigwm thei^i " 
—Guardian ‘ /think nofody could read them mthout ieing botfi the 
better for them lumsdf andbetngedso able to see how this difficult dafii tl ' 
imparting a sound religious education may be effected — ^BISHOP 
Liavids at Abergwilly ^ 

Arnold — a Bible reading for schools The 
Great Prophecy or Israel s Restoration (Isaiah, Chapters 
40—66) Arranged and Edited for Young Learners By Mat 
TKEW Arnold D C L , formerlyi Professor of Poetry in the 
Unireisity of Oxfoid, and Fellowof One! Third Edihon 
cloth le 

There can be no dnddthatit tmU be found exedltnUy caladtOed m 
further instruction in Bibhcal liicrafur m a%y school into which it 
be introduced and « e can safely say flat whatever school uses tie 
It will enable its pupils to understand Isasah agieat advantage carepiirtA 
wdh other establishments which do not avail themseloes of U —Times' 
‘Mr Arnold has dosK the gieatest possible scruae to the public Weneeer 
read any transhdion of heoah ukteh interfered so ^tUe with the umsmt 
rhythm and assoeiedtons of our En^h BMe translation while doM} 
to much to duplay the mustng luehs in the connAtwn of the 
Spectator 4 

Golden Treasury Psalter.4-stud(sits’ EdiUou Bong an 

of “Hr PjjdiBa Clufadog]Kally Arranged, hy^Fo itr 




OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING THE 
REFORMATION. By Archdkac^n Hardwick. Third 
E^on. Edited by Fiofusor Stvbbsa Crown Svo. lor. 64. 
iclear.— Works by the Rev,.G./. MACLEAR, D.D„ Head 
Master of Kinqfs College Schofl. / 

;r..\sa-jJOOK OH oi.j> iihr.iMi.vr iiihroRV. Ligiith 

KdUion, with I our i8mo cioih ijj fr/ 

4 tar(/itl aH'l •hiom/ftroH^h >>r,ti comj'hjmn. cj all ihut modfm 
eh hat dan’fer tht tllu ttalum oj tkf O'J T,.tinfnt, IVe kmntt 
‘ ScV«H tahwA « mu-* tm/^rtaut tnfannah<m tn st email 

(iff Ukil iMi Qi miiRlv Rktiiw 
AS.S-110OK 01 N V W TESTA \II-N I' lUS FORV, iTit'udinR 
. Cnnncx'on ol the UUl .md Nea Tesianienl. With Four Maps. 

I idh Fdiuuii iSaiu cloth. $i 61, 

I iin^hriy clear arJ araerfy an ■ett^rment of (he Sacral Story, 
t -work b vtluily atfl eomjitft’ly 4on •” — A I mi 
SIIJU.ING BOOK OK OI,l> Tt.S7AMl-NT 11I310RY, 
for National and f'.Iuiuciit.iry Scliools With Map. l8mo. 
clolli. A'cm Edition 

''IIILI.ING BOOK OK NEW TFSTAMENT HISTORY, 
r Nation, ■'1 m.1 Eleinciihiry Schools Willi Map. iSuio. 
h. Now I liiiHi.i 

oorke have keen lOrtfUly abridged from the aathods larger 


S-l)OOK OF TUE CATI.CHESM Of THE CHURCH OF 
NOl.ANU. Thud and Cl cv^or I'dition. iSino. doth u 6d. 
M mdrni the work of a irEc'cr and dnine, amt at fuch, though 
<y ampltfU it alto actren. Jy tnstrartn.r. 'Jhere are few clergy, 
to would not and U utefal in frrfanng eanJid'.lea for Con/tr- 
ad there arenas a few who would fnd'it ateful tothemsdves 
— LiraiLVK ' Cjii.hciisi\*;. 

ST ClrfVbS-llOOK (,»' THE CATECHISM OF THE 
URCil Of L.N'Cr V.A O, with Scnpture FrooE. ' Ts nor 



MDUCATIOmi BOOKi 


K^cltat-ramtimud, 

k MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION FOR CONFIRStATIO 
I FIRST COMMUNION. With Prayer* and. DerOtionS. 

' 33mo. doth extra) red cages, zs, 

i '• /t $s fanust, nrtAodux, affrcitonaif ti* tew. TUt fi>r ‘ 
fjramimtum u fiaitirultrfji John JIli .1 

r aurice.— Tl I K I/)ltl)’S PRAMlR, 'IIIL CREIL,. 
IIIL COMM\Nl>MI-N[.S. A .Manual (or I'nrents aii<l.S^< 
niu'-'.crs. To ahiLh is ad led the Order of tlie ScnpLiires. » 
Rev. F Dkmson M.vukicr, M A . Profeosor uIMorairidli^ 
f III ihe L'niveraity of Cambridge. i8mo doihUmp, la. F' 

'Procter — a nrsTORV Tin. book OF rn 

PRIVrR,«i'ha Rationale of Its Offices. By aO. 

M.A. EIcTenth Editroo, revised and enlarged. Ctain| . 

" We admirt the OMthot’ s Migence, and hear vnBtng tesHimkv'ii 
extent and accuracy ef hu r, •mng. The ongm of every part ^ 
Prayer Book has been ddtgently tnvesttgaied, and there arefea 
of filth lonneeUl t«.‘4 it nftch at' n-t nfhtr luffttenHy explair-itf t, 
rtjirred to th‘il /.er’ons mlTcded may Siiork out ih • trii'h for IhtMsili 
— AfMBN.Bt7M. . 

Procter and Maclear.— an elementarI?' im 

DUCTION TO THE BOOK OF COMMON tiU 
Re-arranged and supplemented by an Explanation of the tl 
sad Evening Prayer and the latoy. By the Rev. f. J- 
and the Rev. G. F. Macuuk. New Edition. iSmo. zt- 
Psalms of David Chronologically Arrange*d«' . 
Four Friends. An Amiaided Vendon, with i^^c. 
Introdncbon and Explanatory Notes. Second and 
Edition, with AcMitlons and Corrections. Crovm 8tm. 

** Onto/ the most instrueteoe and valuabU hooks that has hem ^ 

formemy years.”— StBCTATOK. ' m' ' 

*lamsay.— THE catechiser’s manuals or, t*/ 

Catechism Illustrated and Kcplained, ibr the use < 
Schoolntasters, and Teachers. By t^ Rev. AKcava 
M,A. Second Editian. iSmo. is. 6di 
A clear explanation of the Catechism, by way of’^nestfon and , 

“ 7Mi is by far the best kfamtal on the CatecKsnl, vie heeat «t> 
7-E»6 m*h JovutAL or Edvoawor. 

Simpson.— an epitome of the history o 

CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By' WiUiam SiMK,.. 

Fifth Edition. Fcap. Svo. jr. 6I£ 

Swainson^r— A handbook t > butler’s analo 

.«• rrownSv 






